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REMARKS ON MR HAZLITT’S LEC- 
_~—Ss TURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS, 
Be AND ON THE HISTORY AND PRE- 
i SENT STATE OF POETRY IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 


We have frequently thought that 

there is no department of British li- 

_ terature which is at the present mo- 
J Ment in a less perfect state than that 
of criticism. Our periodical journals, 

* indeed, are conducted with consum- 
mate talent,—exert an unexampled 
influence over the public mind,—and 

have done more to enlighten the un- 

 derstandings of our countrymen, than 

\ |= those who have not witnessed the 
J powers of this engine could have sup- 
A ' posed it likely to accomplish. But 
| although criticism might have been 
ed as that department of litera- 


e ture on which these works would have- 


> conferred the chief advantage, we are 
by no means of opinion that this has 
» actually happened. The truth is, 
that our most popular periodical works 
shave chiefly in view the dissemination 
of knowledge on practical subjects, 
the discussion of questions of 
7) sent interest. The abstract doctrines 
ef philosophical wisdom, or universal 
inciples of criticism and taste, are 
Sets as but of subordinate 
importance ; and provided the public 
mind ath ge stored with the 
materials ection, or impress- 
» ed with opinions which have an im- 
| mediate application to the great ob- 
policy, it is judged to 
ad a matter of but little moment that 


they should be habituated to a calm 
discussion of doctrines which can have 
but little effect upon actual concerns, 
and which an intelligent reader ma 

safely be left to discover for himself: 


It must, at the same time, be allowed, 


that there is something in the 
nature and of a 
uctions, that i e expecta- 
tion df a different exercise of critical 
ingenuity, and that he who is best 
qualified to expound the principles of 
taste, and to guide the critical judg- 
ment of a nation, will always be found 
to be more familiar with those stande 
ard productions which have already 
conferred immortality upon their au- 
thors, than with such as are still of 
doubtful and which 
eu e 


p the stock of the literature of 
the day. 
The author of the work we have at 


present chiefly in view, appears to us 
to have done inore than any other in- 
dividual to supply the deficiency of 
which we have now been complaining. 
He is already known to the public.as 
the author of several works of consi- 
derable reputation, and all of which 
are marked by the same excellencies 
and peculiarities of manner,—by a 
clear perception of the merits of the 
author whoin he criticises, and a won- 
derful power of discriminating between 
similar characters, or of pointing out 
the beauties of particular passages,— 
by a style brilliant and cane 
very unusual degree, aoe probabl 
too much overloaded with antithesis 
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and metaphor ;—-and, above all, by 
great apparent independence in form- 
ing his opinions,— crfect fearlessness 
in saying what he t iinks,—and a most 
exemplary willingness to retract his 
decisions when he perceives them to 
have beer founded on erroneous ob- 
servation. We could, no doubt, con- 
ceive a critic superior in many re- 
spects to Mr Hazlitt ; and, as Scotch- 
men, and admirers, consequently, 
of that species of philosophy which 
is conversant with the faculties 
and operations of mind, we might 
probably have wished that the di- 
rector of our taste had been more 
deeply imbued with the science we 
admire. Yet it may be, that Mr Haz- 
litt is better fitted by his endowments 
for disseminating his opinions among 
the great multitude of our popula- 
tion, than if he had arrayed them in 
ali the forms of the most enlightened 
philosophy ; and we are certain that 
there are few authors to whose deci- 
sion we should be more disposed to 
bow, when any subject of literature or 
of taste was in discussion. 

The present work, if not certainly 
the most difficult of accomplishment, 
is, however, the most eabdtee which 
this author has iy attempted. The 
poetical history of Great Britain is a 
subject which few men are qualified 
to treat with even tolerable success. 
There is not, in fact, any country in 
Purope which can boast of a succes- 
sion of more distinguished authors, 
or one whose poetical productions are 
likely to exercise a more lasting in- 
fluence upon the future history of the 
literature of the world. Our poetry 
has also undergone many remarkable 
— ; and that critic must be pos- 
sessed of no ordinary accuracy and 
flexibility of tact, who is able to de- 
tect its qualities, and to pronounce 
with precision on its peculiarities, in 
all the variety of flavour and pertec- 
tion it has assumed. It is also to be 
noticed, that no period of our litera 
history has been more remarkable than 
the present for the quantity and va- 
riety of poetry it has produced. The 
minds of men are, accordingly, set in 
keen opposition res ting the merits 
and prospects of the contending ri- 
vals ; and he surely, who undertakes 


to reconcile all differences, or to pro- 
nounce an opinion to which all parties 
= assent, on a subject so fruitful 


and strife, has embarked 


in an adventure in which his success 
must be estimated, rather by the num- 
ber of cases in which he has secured 
himself from error, than by his entire 
freedom from partiality and mistake. 
We do not, therefore, assert that Mr 
Hazlitt has sueceeded where every o- 
ther man must, to a certain extent, 
have failed ; but we do think that 
the general strain of his criticisms is 
manly and correet ; and while, there- 
fore, we cast a hasty glance, in the 
observations which follow, on the path 
of speculation which he has marked 
out for himself, we shall freely dissent 
from him in any particulars in which 
he seems to us to have deviated from 
sound observation. 

Although there were, in fact, a con- 
siderable number of English poets be- 
fore Chaucer, and in the interval be- 
tween him and Spenser, yet as these 
two unquestionably surpassed all of 
their times in genius and skill, and 
possessed also, though separated from 
each cther by no less than two centu- 
ries, many points of similarity, they 
are justly considered, in all accounts 
of our literature, as the fathers of our 
verse ; and we assent, in general, to 
the distinction made by our author 
between the essential characteristics 
of these venerable ancients. Yet we 
think there is one remarkable excel- 
lence of Spenser's poetry, of which 
the critic docs not appear to have been 
sufficiently aware ;—we mean the ex- 
quisite and peculiar flavour that be- 
longs to his language. We may con- 
fess at once, indeed, that of all the 
poets in our language, Spenser has 
always appeared to ourselves to be un- 
rivalled in this r t; and we have 


often thought to-what a pitch of ele-_ 


vation this poet would have arisen, if 
his subject had been as well suited to 
the universal taste of mankind, as the 
language which he employed is appro- 
riate and expressive. We are aware, 
lowever, that there is no office of cri- 
icism so difficult as that of giving a 
correct idea of those nicer pa 
of an author’s genius, which are vi- 
sible rather in the general complexion 
of his style, or in his habitual:mode 
of conceiving objects, than in the form 
and construction of particular 
or incidents ; and we, therefore, wil- 
borrow from Mr Coleridge’s Bio- 
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To all that in the wild deep 
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a natural’style in poetry, Mr Coleridge At last the golden orientall gate 
proceeds to say: Of ores heaven ’gan to open fayre, 

And Phebus, fresh as bridegrome to his 


*¢ The real object which Mr Words- 
worth had in view was, I doubt not, a spe- 


-_ cies of excellence which had been long be- 


fore most happily characterized by the. ju- 
dicious and amiable Garve, whose works 
dre so justly beloved and esteemed by the 
Germans, in his remarks on Gellert, from 
which the following is literally translated : 
* The talent which is required in order to 
make excellent verses, is perhaps greater 
than the philosopher is y to admit, or 
would find it in his power to acquire ;— 
the talent to seek only the apt expression 
of the thought, and yet to find, at the same 
time, with it the rhyme and the metre. Gel- 
lert possessed this happy gift, if ever any 
one of our poets possessed it; and nothing, 
perhaps, contributed more to the great and 
universal impression which his Fables 
made on their first publication, or conduces 
more to their continued popularity. It 
was a strange and curious phenomenon, 
and such as in Germany had been pre. 
viously unheard of, to read verses in which 
every thing was expressed just as one would 
wish to talk, and yet all dignified, attrac- 
tive, and interesting; and all, at the same 
time, perfectly correct as to the measure of 
the syllables and the rhyme. Jt is certain, 
that poetry, when it has attained this ex- 
cellence, makes a far greater impression 
than prose. So much so, indeed, that even 
the gratification which the very rhymes af- 
ford, becomes then no longer a contempti- 
ble or trifling gratification.’ 

** However novel,” adds Mr Coleridge, 
** this phenomenon may have been in Ger- 
many at the time of Gellert, it is by no 
means new, nor yet of recent existence in 
our language. Spite of the licentiousness 
with which Spenser occasionally compeis 
the orthography of his words into a sub- 
servience to his rhymes, the whole Fairy. 
Queen is an almost continued instance of 
this beauty.” 


As an instance of what is here de- 
scribed, we give the following stanzas, 
which Mr Coleridge has quoted in 
another part of his book. 


By this the northern waggoner had set 
His seyenfold time behind the stedfast 
starre, 


That was in ocean waves yet never wet, 
 =«CdBut firm is fixt and sendeth light from 


farre, 

wandering are ; 
a chanticleer, with his note 
Had warned once that Phoebus fiery carre 
In haste was clim up the eastern hill, 


> Fall envious that mght so long his room 


did fill. 


mate, 

Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawie 
hayre, 

And hurl’d his glist’ring beams through 
gloomy ayre, 

Which, when the wakeful elf perceived, 
streightway 

He started up, and did himself prepare 

In sunbright armes, and battailous array, 

For with that pagan proud he combat will 
that day. 

We have only to add, on this part 
of the subject, that, had Mr Cole- 
ridge’s book consisted of a series of 
such criticisms, we have no hesitation 
in saying, that, instead of regrettin 
that his fine powers should be saad 
amidst the foppery and extravagance 
of German metaphysics, we should 
have looked forward with delight to 
the completion of any prose work he 
might have thought proper to: under- 
take ; and that we should never have 
ventured even to hint at his mistake 
in leaving his vocation as a votary of 
the muses. 

After having discussed the merits 
of Chaucer and Spenser, our author 
proceeds to the consideration of by 
far the greatest era of our ry; 
—that we mean of which Shake- 
speare and Milton are the representa- 
tives. Itis not necessary, however, 
that we should now enter into any 
discussion respecting the characteris- 
tic merits of these authors. ‘The al- 
most universal voice of the civilized 
world has borne testimony to their ex- 
cellence, and with respect to. the first 
of them in particular, Mr Hazlitt is 
well known not only as a most enthu- 
siastic admirer, but as a very able cri- 
tic. Yet we cannot help on this oc- 
casicn expressing our wonder at the 
very opposite qualities which are at- 
tributed to this poet, by persons equal. 
ly disposed to nt on his merits, 
and equally qualified to appreciate his 
excellencies. For instance, there is 
nothing more commonly affirmed of 
Shakespeare, than that all his charac- 
ters are individual and precise,—that 
this is, in fact, the quality by which 
his writings are distinguished from 
those of all other poets,—and that, by 
this pre-eminence, his works may be 
r ed, not so much as copies of 
what is daily transacted in the world 
around. us, as scenes actually transfer- 


_ red from the broad volume of Nature 
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into the smaller which the poet 
has beantified. Yet, in opposition to 
this opinion, Dr Johnson is known to 
have maintained, that the characters 
of Shakespeare differ from those of all 
other poets, in being not individuals 
but species, and that this is the rea- 
son why there is se much discussion 
and so much contrariety of opinion 
respecting the particular manner in 
which even his most striking charac- 
ters ought to be represented. We 
find, in the same manner, that while 
one critic considers the character of 
Shekespeare’s fancy to have been all 
nature, and truth, and homeliness, 
another is equally clear, that his poe- 
try is indicative of an imagination that 
was unique and irregular, and that 
delighted to behold the most familiar 
objectsand scenes under aspects scarce- 
ly recognised by ordinary minds. 
Some other remarkable discrepancies 
of the same kind may be found, we 
believe, in the criticisms which have 
been so profusely poured forth upon 
the merits of this poet. What we 
mean, therefore, to say is, that though 
these differences may be only an ad- 
ditional evidence of the transcendant 
merits of this dramatist, they seem to 
us equally to prove, that a correct 
idea of his peculiar genius is not yet 
very generally diffused among the in- 
habitants of this country; and we 
venture, therefore, to hint, that, not- 
withstanding all that Mr Hazlitt and 
other preceding critics have done to- 
wards discriminating the characters 
which Shakespeare has created, or 
pointing out the beauty of particular 
passages, a just account of the - 
iarities of his fancy,—of that mental 
eye by which he viewed the universe, 
and received from it those impressions 
which are transferred to his works, is 
still a great desideratum in British 
literature. 

During the two eras we have al- 
ready noticed, the poetry of this coun- 
try shot up free and unem 
like a luxuriant tree, with all its 
blushing honours thick upon it. In 
the former of these eras, it had all the 
indications of youth and native vi- 
gour, and in the latter it attained its 
full size, and out those ever- 
lasting branches, beneath which suc- 
oessive generations are to find nourish- 
ment and delight. The next age of 
eur poetry, however, was of a very 
different cast, The untamed Inxu- 


riance of our native fancy had gra- 
dually been reduced to artificial neat- 
ness ; and Pope was the leader of a 
host of authors whose productions 
were the admiration of our grandfa- 
thers and grand-dames, and which, like 
the cut of their dresses, and the adorn- 
ment of their heads, were less remarka- 
ble for nature or freedom, than for stu- 
died stiffness and mechanical precision. 
We are very far, however, from agree- 
ing in opinion with those who main- 
tain, that Pope had no just title to the 
character of a poet, and we think, in- 
deed, that the very suggestion of such 
an idea betrays a very imperfect con- 
ception an the part of those who en- 
tertain it, of the vast range which 
poetry embraces, and of the very va- 
ried subjects on which its powers may 
be displayed. Pope certainly was not, 
in the highest sense of the term, a 
poet,——that is, he was not the creator 
of any epic tale, or the inventor of rw A 
new machinery for the conduct of 
fictions ; nor was he even, in another 
sense of the term, an enthusiastic 
painter of natural scenery, of a pro- 
found proficient in the more terrible 
emotions of the human heart. Yet 
why should the term be limited to 
the endowments of one who is con 
versant with such subjects; and if, 
according to the instructive instances 
adduced by Mr Hazlitt, the seeds of 
poetry may be discovered in our na- 
ture, as well when we contemplate the 
city apprentice who gazes in astonish- 
ment at the. Lord Mayor's show, or 
the miser who hugs his gold, or the 
courtier who builds his hopes upon a 
smile, or when we see the child first 
playing at hide and seek, or the shep- 
rerd boy crowning his mistress with 
flowers, or the countryman gazing 
with delight at the rainbow,—why 
should not the refinements of civiliz- 
ed life, the fine precepts of criticism 
and taste, or the follies and fopperies 
of the children of fashion, be equally 
the foundation of poetical representa- 
tion, as the employments of rustics, 
the beauties of a landscape, or the va- 
the ‘year It evident, 
e 18 quite ent, we 
think, that, unless these topics ‘were 
occasionally treated by men of refined 
taste and of active fancy, one very 


great department of the region of 


poetry would be left uncultivated and 


unproductive ; and we think, there~ 


fore, with our author, that he: who 
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takes the first rank among poets of 
this order, is entitled to a higher place 
in the esteem of his countrymen, than 
those who, in another track, are but 
willing imitators of the great masters 
of description or of feeling. 

The great change in the poetical 
condition of this country, which, 
within the last twenty years, has at- 
tracted so much of the attention of 
the world, may be dated, in its first 
dawn, to the publication of the poems 

_of Thomson and Cowper. The arti- 
ficial method and tame correctness of 
their immediate predecessors, had 
iven place, in the writings .of those 

ae named authors, to an ardent en- 
thusiasm for the beauties of Nature, 

and a careless simplicity in their mode 

of them ; 
authors were pre e popula- 

rity of their the 

_ same plan to other subjects of a very 

> different character, and to the whole 

4 range, indeed, of their studies and 

pursuits. Other causes, also, of a 
very powerful nature, contributed to 
the production of the same effect ; and 
the following passage from Mr Haz- 
litt’s work, describing, in particular, 
» the effect of the new views opened up 
by the French revolution, and of the 
recently created school of poetry in 

' Germany, in leading to the change 

which has taken place in our own, 
may be taken as a specimen both of 
his mode of criticism, and of his pow- 
ers of narration, 


& ‘“¢ Mr Wordsworth is at the head of that 
Y which has been denominated the Lake 
' school of poetry ; a school which, with all 
my respect for it, I do not think sacred 
from criticism, or exempt from faults, of 
some of which faults [ shall speak with be- 
coming frankness; for I do not see that the 


either its revolutionary or renegado extra- 
~«svagances. This school of poetry had its 

* origin in the French revolution, or rather 
in those sentiments and opinions which 


tical 
© last century, degenerated 

> in the hands of the followers of Pope and 
1 schoo] It want- 
to stir it up, and it found 


a. 


the most servile imitation and tamest com- 
mon-place, to the utmost pitch of singu- 
larity and paradox. The change in the 
belles-lettres was as complete, and to many 
persons as startling, as the change in poli- 
tics, with which it went hand in hand. 
There was a mighty ferment in the heads 
of statesmen and poets, kings and people. 
According to the prevailing notions, all 
was to be natural and new. Nothing that 
was established was to be tolerated. All 
the common-place figures of poetry, tropes, 
allegories, personifications, with the whole 
heathen mythology, were instantly discard- 
ed ; a classical allusion was spell asa 
piece of antiquated foppery ; capital letters 
were no more allowed in print, than letters- 
— of nobility were permitted in real 
ife; kings and queens were dethroned 
from their rank and station in legitimate 
tragedy or epic poetry, as they were deca- 
pita: 3; thyme was looked upon 
as a relic of the feudal system, and regular 
metre was abolished along with regular 
government. Authority and fashion, ele- 
gance or arrangement, were hooted out of 
countenance, as try and prejudice. 
Every one did that which was good in his 
own eyes. The object was to reduce all 
things to an absolute level; and a singu- 
larly affected and outrageous simplicity 
prevailed in dress and manners, in style 
and sentiment. A striking effect pro- 
duced where it was least expected, some- 
thing new and original, no matter whether 
ge bad, or indifferent, whether mean or 
Y, extravagant or childish, was al] that 
was aimed at, or considered as compatible 
with sound philosophy and an age of rea- 
son.’ The licentiousness grew extreme ; 
Coryate’s Crudities were nothing to it 
and poetry, by the geod wil of ox Adan 
will of our - 
win, fate, and begin de no- 
vo. It wasa time of promise, a renewal 
of the world and of letters; and the Deu- 
calions, who were to -perform this feat of 
regeneration, were the present poet-laureat 
and the authors of Lyrical Ballads. 
The Germans, who made heroes of rob- 
bers, and honest. women of cast-off mis- 
tresses, had already exhausted the extrava- 
gant and marvellous in sentiment and situ- 
ation; our native writers adopted a won- 
derful simplicity of style and matter. The 
paradox they set out with was, that all 
things are by nature equally fit subjects for 
poetry ; or that if there is any preference 
to be given, those that the 
most unpromising are as 
leave the scope for the unbounded 
stores of t and in the writer’s 
own mind. had with them ‘ nei- 
ther buttress nor coigne of vantage to make 
its pendant bed and yom cradle.’ It 
was not * born so hig 


; its aiery buildeth in 
the cedar’s top, and dallies with the wind, 
and scorns the sun.’ Itgrew likea 


liberty of the press ought to be shackled, 
sor freedom of speech curtailed, to screen 
revolution ; and w h sen- 
timents and opinions were indirectly import- 
ed into this translations 
recerved, it rose at once from 


room out of the ground; or was hidden 
in it like a truffle, which it required a par- 
ticular sagacity and industry to find out 
and dig up. ‘They founded the new school 
on a principle of sheer humanity, on pure 
nature void of art. It could not be sud of 
these sweeping reformers and dictators in 
the republic of letters, that ‘in their train 
walked crowns and crownets; that realms 
end islands, like plates, dropt from their 
pockets ;* but they were surrounded, in 
company with the Muses, by a mixed rab- 
ble of idle apprentices and Botany Bay con- 
victs, female vagrants, gipsies, Mm 
Nlaughters in the family of Christ, of ideot 
boys and mad mothers, and after them 
‘ owls and night-ravens flew.” They 
scorned ¢ degrees, priority, and place, in- 
sisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
office, and custom in all line of order ;’—~ 
the distinctions of birth, the vicissitudes of 
fortune, did not enter into their abstracted 
lofty, and levelling calculation of human 
nature. He who was more than man, with 
them was none. They claimed kindred 
only with the commonest of the people ; 
peasants, pedlars, and village-barbers, were 
their oracles and bosom friends. Their 
poetry, in the extreme to which it pro- 
fessedly tended, and was in effect carried, 
levels all distinctions of nature and so- 
ciety ; has * no figut®s nor no fantasies,’ 
which the prejudices of superstition or the 
customs of the world draw in the brains of 
men; * no trivial fond records’ of all that 
has existed in the history of past ages ; it 
has no adventitious pride, pomp, or cir- 
cumstance, to set it off; * the marshal’s 
truncheon, nor the judge’s robe ;” neither 
tradition, reverence, nor ceremony, * that 
to great ones “longs ;’ it breaks in pieces 
the golden images of poetry, and defaces 
its armorial bearings, to melt them down 
in the mould of common humanity, or of 
its own upstart self-sufficiency.” 


The passage is continued somewhat 
farther in the same strain, but we 
have already quoted enough to shew 
both the style in which it is written, 
and the object it has in view. 

{t were incorrect, however, to af- 
firm, that the present age is charac- 
terized by the pre-eminent celebrity 
of any one schoal or taste in poetry, 
ae indeed, is more remarkab 
in the literary history of these days, 
than the astonishing variety of forms 
Which our poetry has assumed, and 
the difficulty which an unprejudiced 
critic would find in assigning the palm 
of excellence amidst the powerful 
claims of very opposite styles. In 
former times, one prevailing tone of 


imagination and of fiction appears to 
have been encouraged ; certain 
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leading authors, whose works were 
either congenial to the taste of their 
age, or had formed the predilection 
which they continued to gratify, held 
all subordinate spirits, as but minis- 
tering powers, in their great function 
of pleasing or edifying the generation 
around them. It has not, however, 
been thus in the wonderful times 
which we have seen ;—the tram- 
mels of authority in every thing have 
been broken,—composition, which 
formerly was regarded as a mighty 
effort, is now considered as but the 
amusement and yelaxation of ingenious 
minds ; and while our most popular 
authors produce their works with a 
facility and frequency which were 
formerly altogether unexampled, there 
is no kind or form of their art which 
some of our contemporaries have not 
carried to very high excellence. The 
graphic power and pure feeling of 
the Lake School, have been ably con- 
trasted by the manly vigour, and somes 
times harsh majesty of Byron and 
of Scott. The former of these authors 
has chosen for himself a walk of ge- 
nius, which had been almost untrod- 
den by any former enthusiast. He 
loves to muse, as it has been well 
said, “ amidst the ruins of the heart,” 
and to gather the fragments of all 
those hopes and aspirations which 
either the evil destiny of the human 
race, or the fateful tempest by which 
individuals are assailed, have broken 
and dispersed. His great compeer in 
poetical glory has almost utterly dis- 
regarded all the sadness of the soul ; 
and earring back his readers to the 
age of chivalry, has awakened all the 
enthusiasm and gaiety of their natures, 
by tales of armed knights, and castled 
ladies,—deeds of gallantry,—~and ems 
battled armies. In a walk of fa 
different trom both of these, Camphe 
has long charmed the hearts of the 
imaginative and tender, by the fine 
enthusiasm which characterizes his 
descriptions, and the high and ambi- 
tious spirit of poetry that breathes in 
every word which his muse has utters 
ed. Moore has transplanted all the 
luxury of the East into the hardier 
regions of this quarter of the globe; 
of 4 brilliant and 
ive fancy, and a fine perception 
of what is beautiful and happy, has 
lulled his readers into something ¢ 
that delicious repose, which onr earliest 
reading had taught us to regard as 
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exclusively confined to the flowery 
arbours and purple sofas of an Asiatic 
garden;—while Crabbe has interested 
the hearts of his readers by a minute 
description of the very horrors of life, 
aud has not unsuccessfully attempted 
to elevate scenes and feelings, which 
were formerly regarded as antipodes 
to poetry» tothe rank of legitimate sub- 
jects of most affecting description. 
Now, in all this there is something 
unquestionably very singular and un- 

recedented ; and whatever we may 

dge concerning the merits either of 
particular authors, or of the general 
taste and style of our poetry, it must 
éver be regarded as a very remarkable 
fact in the history of our literature, 
that the opening of the century which 
is now advancing, was distinguished 


above all preceding periods, not only . 


by the number of eminent authors 
who directed their talents to the cul- 
tivation of poetry, but by the very 
various paths into which their ambi- 
tion had. led them in the pursuit of 
that excellence which this art de- 
mands. 
’ We have, for our own part, been a 
deal amused with the doubts 
which Mr Hazlitt has expressed, re- 
specting the merits and perpetuity of 
our present poetry. It is plain enough, 
we think, from his criticism, that he 
is himself pretty much under the fas- 
cination which e yet seems willing 
to destroy in others. He acknow- 
es that he thinks ty Aa many 
of the poems which have been: pro- 
duced in our days ;—he declares that 
if he has not the verdict of posterity 
to sanction the canonization of our 
present authors, neither is he warrant- 
ed by the same authority in condemn- 


. ing them ;—he glearly evinces, in 


short, that he is very much in a puz- 
zle between the admiration which he 
feels for the talents of his contempo- 
raries, and his desire of keeping a high 
hand and a becoming shew of critical 
authority over them ; and, according- 
a after a great many turnings to and 

, and a considerable exhibition of 
what he himself calls “‘ face making,” 
he at last settles in this most instruc- 
tive, and, no doubt, very explicit a- 
vowal, that he cannot be absolutely 
certain that any body, twenty years 
hence, will think any thing about any 
one of the living poets. Now, this 
does appear to us to be carrying the 


7 ap 
We “ joke a little too far.” Whether the 
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greater part of the eng 4 which is 
written now-a-days of that kind 
which will for ever merit the approba- 
tion of mankind, is certainly a fair 
subject of discussion. Whether, sup- 
ing it to be in good taste, more 
illiant pee may not hereafter arise, 
who will eclipse the splendours of 
our brightest luminaries, is also a 
matter about which le may con- 
jecture, as their fancies dispose them. 
But whether it be a fact or not, that 
the present age has been most remark- 
| distinguished by the quantity, 
and, in many instances, by the high 
value of the poetry which it has pro- 
duced, is, we should think, a question 
which no candid man will ever find 
much difficulty in determining ; and, 
for our own parts, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that we do not think 
the present age will be more remark- 
able in future times for any one.cir- 
cumstance belonging to it,—not even 
for the great political events which 
have occurred,—than for the quantity, 
the variety, and the unfettered spirit 
of the poetry which it has produced. 
We think, in short, that not only 
twenty years hence, but at a far great~ 
er distance of time, the present age 
will be pointed to, as one of the most 
brilliant in the literary history of this 
country ; and whether or not man- 
kind shall agree in placing our pre- 
sent authors on the same level with 
those of the first and second eras of 
our literature, we cannot entertain a 
doubt, that they will, at least, be 
unanimous in giving them a decided 
reference, for the true poetic fervour 
y which they are actuated, to all 
those who, during the last century, 
were considered as the finest spirits 
of their age. 

We are quite aware, that, in de- 
livering this opinion, we are liable to 
be considered as under a very child- 
ish fascination from the influence of 
living characters, and of all the bustle 
and brilliancy of recent publications. 
We know, however, that there is an- 
other and an opposite feeling which 
leads men to underrate the merits of 
contemporary authors; and in peru- 
sing Mr Hazlitt’s remarks, we were 
strongly reminded of a saying of a 
townsman of our own, 
to be in London when Dr Robertson's 
History of Charles the Fifth was 
published, and who was pressed with 
al encomium on its high merits, by a 
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literary gentleman of that city: “ Ay, 

” said the Se an, ‘ and what 
ay,” said the Seotchman, anc 
of all that, man? I have seen Dr Ro- 
bertson with my own eyes fifty times 
at least.” We imagine, in short, that 
foreigners are better judges of the 
merits of contemporary authors than 
their own countrymen are Im most 
cases likely to be, and we have much 
pleasure in quoting the following pas- 
sage from the recently published work 
of by far the ablest critic of modern 
times, (we mean the late honoured 
and much lamented Madame de 
Stael,) in favour of the opinion we 
have now been delivering: “‘ English 
poetry, says this most cloquent and 
writer, English poetry, 
which is fostered neither by irreligion, 
nor the spirit of faction, nor licenti- 
ousvess of manners, is still rich and 
auimated, experiencing nothing of 
thet decline which threatens succes- 
sively the literature of most other 
countries in Europe. Sensibility and 
imagination preserve an immortal 
youth of mind. A second age of 
poetry has arisen in England, because 
enthusiasm is not there extinct, and 
because nature, love, and country, al- 
ways exercise great power there. 
Cowper, lately, and now Rogers, 
Moore, Thomas Campbell, Walter 
Scott, Lord Byron, in different de- 
partments and degrees, are woes 
a new age of glory for English poetry ; 
and while every thing on the conti- 
nent is in a state of degradation, the 
eternal fountain of beauty still flows 
from the land of freedom.” We have 
only to remark upon this quotation, 
that had not the political partialities 
of the accomplished writer, in some 
degree, affected her decision at the 
moment, she might have continued 
her enumeration of our immortal 
countrymen, by the addition of some 
names of perhaps as genuine lustre as 
any of those which she has thought 
proper to admit. 

In reading Mr Hazlitt’s criticisms, 
we have frequently been disposed to 
apply to him the same observation 
which he has repeatedly made re- 
specting the chief detect of Mr Kean’s 
acting, namely, that it has too much 
brilliancy, too many glancing lights, 
pointed transitions, and pantomimic 
evolutions. The finest pltilosoyihical 
critic in our language is, unquestion- 
ably, the eloquent and profound au- 
thor of the Philosophy of the Human 


have since engaged our attention, we 
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Mind ; and both in his different bio- 
graphical memoirs, and in his Hise 
tory of Moral and Political Science, 
prefixed to the Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, there are 


some more exquisite characteristi< 


cal notices of the genius of authors 
than have ever, perhaps, been given 
by any other writer. It is, indeed, 
the peculiar excellence of this critic, 
that he never fails to discriminate the 
most delicate shades of an author’s 
genius, while, by a happy mode of 
conveying his impressions, he discos 
vers that he had periectly ascertained. 
all the strength and weakness of those 
various and intermingled operations of 
mind which must take place in the 
composition of any literary work. Mr 
Hazlitt, on the other hand, is remark« 
able for the readiness with which he 
appreciates the specific merits of a 
work, or points out its particular 
beauties or blemishes, without much 
relation to those powers and processes 
from whose active instrumentality on» 
ly the work could have arisen. Yet 
it must be confessed that this quality 
often leads hin to the very verge of 
extravagance, and that, in seeking to 
convey a distinct idea of some pecu- 
liarity of a composition, he is apt to 
employ expressions which are fitted 
to leave a very different impression 
upon the reader from that which the 
critic intended to convey, 

Some such apology as this, we think, 
must be made for the very unexpect- 
ed tone in which Mr Hazlitt has s 
ken of the poetry of Campbell. “ ‘The 
Pleasures of Hope,” says our critic, 
* is of the same school with Rogers’s 
Pleasures of Memory,—a school in 
which a painful attention is paid to 
the expression, in proportion as there 
is little to express, and the decom 
sition of prose is substituted for the 
composition of poetry.”" We confess, 
however, that, notwithstanding the 
excuse we have already suggested, this 
decision still strikes us as one of the 
most unexpected we have ever met 
with. The works of Campbell were 
among our earliest favourites. We 
still look back with much delight to 
the time when we gathered every 
floating production of’ his pen as a 
precious relic which could not be 
overrated ; and, though other poets 
of a very different’ character, 
much more obtrusive in their claims, 
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t feel that we were not wrong in 
the opinion we had, formed of his 
transcendant merits; and we doubt 
not that we should be able, had we 


room to express all that we have to 


Say upon this topic, to convince even 
Mr Hazlitt himself that our opinion 
Was correct. 
. There is, we allow, a species of 
poctry in which a painful attention is 
paid to the expression, in preportion 
as there is little to express. ‘There 
are men of weak imaginations and 
feeble passions, who ye have a sense 
of elegance about them, that leads 
them to admire the mere. decoration 
of thought, 2nd whose small labour 
is directed to the very humble task of 
rnishing and polishing those trin- 
kets of sentiment, which, but for 
such rubbing, would not be worth at- 
tention. Mr Campbell, most assured- 
, is not such a man; and we secarce- 
ly know a greater mistake into which 
a critic could fall, than that of con- 
founding the care which this poet has 
taken to give thoughts of the v 
finest quality, that rich setting whic 
alone was suited to their value, with 
the minute painfulness of those small 
dealers in words and emptiness we 
have already mentioned. Mr Hazlitt 
knows well that there is a spirit in 
Nature which can never be exhaust- 
ed ;—that, as there are minds which 
hear only her loudest tones, and are 
struck only by her most obvious ex- 
ressions, there are others who are 


admitted to the contemplation of those 


holier wonders which belong to her 
s a fragment of the universal king- 


- dom,—who drink of a deep and pure 


fountain that had altogether escaped 
the observation of less perfect souls, 
—who feel an immensity of passion 
connected with their thoughts, to 
which the ordinary language even of 
poetry is inadequate,—and who, un- 
der the influence of the inspiration to 
which they thus are subject, must 
purify, and enlarge, and brighten 
their expression, to make it in any 
degree corr with that intensity 
of emotion which they feel to be con- 


_ nected with every object that inspires 


em. This, we apprehend, is the 
aracter of mind which belongs to 
the poet of whose genius Mr Hazlitt 
has formed so inadequate a conception. 
Other votaries of the Muse seem to 
feel occasionally the inspiration of 


P their divinity, and there is none of 
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them who does not, in such moments, 
testify his regret that human lan- 
guage, even in its most exquisite form, 
is yet so inadequate to express the e- 
motions which he experiences. The 
author of the Pleasures of Hope is, in 
every moment of composition, in this 
state of inspiration. ‘The light of his 
fancy beams with unutterable splen- 
dour “pe every object to which his 
eye is directed, and, where other poets 
see only a richer colouring of ordi- 
nary Nature, he perceives the immor- 
tal verdure, and breathes the empy- 
real air of the heavenly kingdom. It 
is not, therefore, because he has little 
to express that this author labours 
his expression, but because he has an 
inexhaustible store of those celestial 
thoughts which cannot be conveyed 
in ordinary language ; aud we have 
not a doubt, that, even when his ex- 
ression seems to be richest and most 
iappy, it yet appeared to the mind of 
the author himself to be but a feeble 
symbol of that inward delight with 
which he yielded to the dominion of 
the power that inspired him. 

Mr Hazlitt has quoted two instances 
to show how much the sense and 
keeping in the ideas are sometimes 
sacrificed by this poet to “‘ a jingle of 
words and epigrammatic turn of ex- 

ression ;” looking upon these 
instances with the unawakened eye of 
a verbal critic, and with no regard to 
the high enthusiasm under which the 
et wrote, we should, perhaps, be 
isposed to assent to the justness of 
the remark ; but, to show how falsely 
any one should judge of the merits of 
Campbell’s style from such detached 
instances, we would take the whole 
ssage from which either of these 

ines is chosen, and we will venture 
to abide by the decision of any un- 
prejudiced reader, whether they be 
not instances, taken altogether, of the 
most consummate beauty and richness 
of language that is any where to be 
found within the whole compass of 
poetry. Let us take the first pas- 


sage. 
*¢ And mark the wretch whose wanderings 


never knew 
The world’s regard, that soothes, though 
half untrue,— 
Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 
But found not pity when it erred no more 
Yon friendless man, at whose dejected eye 
Th’ unfeeling proud one looks—and passes 
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Condemn’d on Penury’s barren path to 
roam 
Scomn’d by the world, and left without a 


home— 

Even he, at evening, should he chance to 
stra 

Down A the hamlet’s hawthorn-scented 
way 

Where round the cot’s romantic glade are 


seen 
The blossom'd bean-field and the sloping 


green 
Leans o'er its humble gate, and thinks the 


while,— 


~ Oh! that for me some home like this would 


sinile, 

Some hamlet shade, to yield my sickly 
form 

Health in the breeze, and shelter in the 
storm ! 

There should my hand no stinted boon as- 


sign 
To wretched hearts with sorrows such as 
mine !— 


That generous wish can soothe unpitied 


care, 
And Hope half mingles with the poor man’s 
prayer.” 


Who now thinks of the want of 
antithesis in the thoughts expressed 
in the line— 

* Health in the breeze, and shelter in the 


storm !” 


Who is there, we will even venture to 
ask that doesnot feel theimage conveyed 
in the first half of that line, (in which, 
however, the chief fault lies,) to be 
one of peculiar beauty, and better a- 
dapted to express the feeling which 
predominated in the mind of the aged 
and forlorn wanderer, than any, per- 
hape, which could have been produ- 

by the most scrupulous adherence 
to antithesis and point ? 

‘The question is not, however, whe- 
ther such faults of expression, arising, 
it is admitted, from over-nicety, do 
not occur in the works of this poet, 
but whether his lan (take it al- 
together) be not in a richer and more 
inspired strain, both of music amd of 
thoughts, than that of any other 
writer of the present day. We will 
venture to appeal, on this subject, to 
a single fact. Is there a poet among 
all those whom this country has pro- 
duced, whose works have been so 
fondly committed to memory as those 
of Campbell? Is there an author now 
living who will find a greater number 
of persons capable of repeating some 
portion of his verses?—or in whose 
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productions there are so few passages 
which no individual is able to re- 


peat? This we regard as a decisive 
test. ‘The works of many other v 

popular poets are read, and talked of, 
and forgotten ; it is pleasing to peruse 
them as an amusement for the time, 
though they are not judged worthy 
of being incorporated with the furni- 
ture of the mind,—and, provided we 
have some general idea of their merits 
and subjects, we are satisfied that we 
have done them no injustice by the 
hasty perusal we have thought it pro- 

r to bestow on them. We believe, 

owever, that there are few passages in 
Campbell’spoetry, which even the most 
fastidious reader would not think it 
worth his while to learn by heart ; and, 
while we regret that this author has 
so seldom consulted, during recent 
years, either his own reputation, or 
the pleasure of his admirers, we: feel 
that we should still look forward, 
amidst all our familiarity with the 
quantities of much-lauded poetry, 
which are daily produced, to any ef= 
fusion of the genius of Campbell, with 
a degree of intense and delightful ex- 
tation, which the annunciation of 

w other literary works would be able 
to awaken. 

Although we have thus ventured 
to dissent from Mr Hazlitt on some 
topics, we must again profess that we 
entertain a very high opinion of his 
talents as a critic ;—we consider his 
book to contain a very interesting and 
luminous history of the progress of 
poetry in this country, interspersed 
with many well chosen specimens 
from our various authors ;—and- we 
are persuaded that Mr Hazlitt will 
not think us less warm in our admira- 
tion of his accomplishments, that we 
have been encouraged, by his exam~ 
ple, to express our opinion with all 
sincerity and freedom. 


ANECDOTES, HISTORICAL, LITERARY, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


No. III. 
Travels in England in 1641. 


A sincuLar MS. has fallen into 
my hands, elegantly written, in quar- 
to, intituled, age Angleterre, faict 
en lan 1641. It is not only interest« 
ing from the critical period at which 
it was written, but because it is the 
production of the Secretary of. the 
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French Ambassador Extraordinary, 
dispatched in that year for the pur- 
of accommodating the differences 
tween the King and Parliament, or 
perhaps to view and report the real 
State of the country, and, above all, 
to protect the Roman Catholics. 
he whole work well deserves to 
be translated, on account of the views 
of manners and the political anecdotes 
derived from the first sources of in- 
formation. I shall confine myself to 
of striking passages. It opens 
us 

** J’ay tousjours esté du sentiment 
de ceux qui ont tenu pour certain 
qu’un jeune homme ne pouvoit ja- 
mais mieux employer un temps que 
nous perdons tous,” &c. 

*< | have always been of the opinion 
of those who assert, that a young man 
cannot better employ that time which 
is often lost in our early years, amidst 
a thousand impertinent maxims and 
habits derived from the College, than 
in the fair: theatre of the world, in 
studying new modes of life and the 
diversity of characters. — | 
' © Tt is thus that, in a few months, 
he may become an accomplished gen- 
tleman, and that, in two journies to 
Germany or Italy, he may be more 
improved than in passing ten years in 
the perusal of vast volumes written by 
pedants, and which, at the end, only 

roduce embarrassment and confusion 
in the mind. 

' This truth is so evident to all, 
that I must infer that I alone form 
an unfortunate exception, for, after 
eight or ten are to various foreign 
- countries, I had returned as ignorant 
as before, so much had my College 
habits taken possession of me. 

** Hence I was induced to yet an- 
other experiment, to try if the air of 
the sea might not have more effect 
than that of the land, or, if it must 
be so, to ascertain that these travels 
only served to satisfy my curiosity, 
while they augmented the shame of 
my deficiencies. 

** Amidst these anxieties, I left Pa- 
ris on the 10th day of May, to ge to 
England, in company with the Mar- 

uis de la Ferté Imbaut, Marshal of 
_ the Royal Camps and Armies, Am- 
bassador of France. 
travelli t, I arri at en, 
whore for him near 2 month 


much impatience. 


He was then at his beautiful seat 


of Maulny, distant about six leagues, 
in the hourly expectation of new in- 
structions from the King, concerning 
the events then taking place in Eng- 
land, on account of ‘the States Gene- 
ral or Parliament then sitting, com- 
posed of the nobles and of the popu- 
lace, (commons,) the church 
included in the former, and which had 

ut to death the Earl of Strafford, 

iceroy of Ireland, against the will of 
the King, who, though in London, 
did not dare to oppose the absolute 
power they had usurped.” 

He afterwards mentions a report 
that the embassy was to be deferred 
for three months, on account of the 
disorders of the London apprentices, 
who had dared to insult the house of 
the French resident. 

** At length one of the ramberges * 
of the King of England arrived in the 
road of Dieppe, commanded by Vice- 
Admiral Murray, very polite and gra- 
cious for a Scotchman, mounted with 
38 pieces of cannon of the calibre of 
55 pounds, an equipage of 300 men, 
and provisions ample enough for six 
months. 

ae cabin, with two smaller, 
and two closets enriched with azure 
and many paintings, formed the a- 
partments of the Ambassador, while 
our former ideas concerning seamen 
suffered an entire change, for we 
found so much politeness and magni- 
ficence in this Tittle floating palace, 
(ce petit louvre flottant,) all his suite 
having each his cabin and bed, and 
being served with victuals so nice and. 
delicate, that, lost in amazement, we 
rubbed our eyes, doubting if it were 
not a splendid dream, not conceiving. 
it seule that, aboard a ship in the 
midst of the sea, and among a class of 
men regarded as rude and coarse, there 
should be such wealth, such order, 
such abundance and variety of food. 

“* The officers had received us a- 
board on reflux of the 

ight in the morning, with repea 
s of — of, 
trum » hot forgetti Ipes to- 
brandy. all of 
us, however, constrained to pay the 
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5 what is now absurdly called a man of war. 
4 I ramberge is a Flemish term, 
a as the were the great mariners of 


common tribate to Neptune, (by sea- 
sickness.) At two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon the sails were given to the 
wind with such success, that, on the 
morrow, before we were aware, be- 
' hold us before Dover Castle, where 
| ten littl boats rowed us ashore, not 
without danger, as the waves ral very 
high. 

*« We went to see this fortress, es- 
teemed one of the chief in England, 
but, in fact, more remarkable for its 
ruinous antiquity than its fortitica- 
tions, consisting merely of high walls, 
without flanks or spaces, and little 
turrets so close, that scarce a musket 

can be used. Its situation is, how- 
ever, so advantageous, that, with a 
little labour, it might amuse us for 
eight or ten days, after which there 
is no obstacle, even to the gates of 


London, 
“ We then began to remark the 
: difference of the air, and manners of 
life, and habitudes, particularly with 
regard to the women, who form such 
a contrast with ours in cleanliness, 
neatness, and graceful modesty, that 
: we thought we had passed into an- 


other and a better world, * 

* Next morning we departed for 
Canterbury, and on the read observed 
many country girls so nicely attired 
and decorated, that it was easy to see 
the difference between a kingdom so 
safe and tranquil, and one exposed, 
like ours, to continual invasions and 
civil wars. 

- ** Tt was impossible to form a pre- 
ference among so many beautiful 
faces as crowded all the windows w 
see us pass, having all generally such 


plexion, that I was in despair that, 
not knowing their language, I could 
not express to them the mingled ad- 
miration and astonishment of a stran- 
ger. 

At Canterbury they went to see the 
Cathedral, and we nrust pardon the 
Catholic fanaticism of the author, who 


A says, that we Protestants have turned 
4 mto a mosque, for our criminal vows, 
a sacred temple, not a century before 


the refuge of the true religion, Such 
was a Catholic courtier during the 
reign of Cardinal Richelieu ! 


* The author's liberal sentiments on all 
eccamons (religion excepted) form a strik- 


ing contrast with the recent French serib- 
blers, 


Travels in in 1641. 


other 


a sweet and polished hue and com. 


* At the break of day we departed 
for Gravesend, a distance of 33 miles, 
during which we saw a country as 
beautiful and fertile as the plain of St 
Denis. Towraine (called the garden 
of France) is not more wheresting 
than this rogion,—-the villages more 
clasely set, the howses better built, 
ot the fields more covered expecially 
near the lange village of Rochester, 
which is chiefly observable on account 
of its bridge, furnished with high iron 
railings, that drunkards, not 
mon here, may Not wix water wigh 
their wine, 

“On arriving at Gravesend, we 
found Gerbier, grand master of the 
ceremonies, who came with seven or 
cight gentlemen to compliment his 
Excellency, on the part of his Briuish 
Majesty. There, passing into six 
royal barges, we were saluted with 
200 vollies of cannon from two for 
tresses on the grand and celebrated 
river Thames, 

* Although the river was agitated 
by a strong wind, we arrived at Groen 
wich in such haste, that we had little 
time to behold that amaging forest of 
masts of ships of war and trade which 
covers ten long leagues of the Thames, 
being anxious to give no delay to the 
Kari of Stamford, a great 
English lord, who waited to receive 
his Excellency, at the head of 23 or 
30 gentlemen, who seemed to be cho- 
sen for their handsome appearance, 

*“ We had only time w throw a 
glance on the Queen's Palace, which 
seemed an enchanted mansion, de- 
to return and view it with 


Atter dinner we mounted six other 
royal barges, more rich and deco- 
rated than the former, and came to 
the ‘Tower of London with such cele+ 
rity as not to be aware of our arrival, 
so much were we oceupied with the 
striking novelties both on the water 
and on the land, | 

“ A million of souls (Roman Cae 
tholies) had, for six months, anxious- 
ly awaited the arrival of his Excellen- 
cy, that they might be delivered from 
a captivity and a persecution She most 
cruel that has happened in our times, 
did not dare to show their 
ward joy, and the greater part were 
content, in obscurity and darkness, to 
make ardent vows the prosperity 
of our Monarch, who well deserves 
his glorious title of Eldest Son of the 


objects at our leisure, 
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Church, by his protection of its op- 


Prossed children. 

* Phe Ambassador of the Ning of 
Portugal * had already sent their 
sons, With Namerous coaches and 
tlemen, to congratulate his Bxcellency 
on the choice his Sovereign had mace 
of such a proper representative anidat 
a nation so mutinous and dificult to 
manare; and they expressed such 
footings and geal, that the hngnage of 
their hearts surpassed that of cheir 
and eyo. 

** Phe coaches of the King, Queen, 
of the three Princes, and af the Blec- 
tor Palatine, of Ure Dukes of Lennox 
and of Northumberhand, and of the 
Ambassadors of Venioe, Sweden, and 
Holland, were all in attendance on 
our arrival, in number about 60 or 
80, exch drawn by six horses, This 
grand train passed very slowly a space 
of about three miles through the 
chio? mereantilo street of the city, 
conveying his Excellency to his rosi- 
dence, where all separated, aller a 
short compliment, that he wight pre- 
pare for his audience, appointed the 
very next day at two o'clock, when 
ali the same train again appeared, 

* le seemed that all the elements 
conspired for the satisfhetion of our 
Ambassador, the splendour of his 
suite, and the lory of our Maater, 
as, in five days, he passed the sea, tra. 
velled sixty miles, and delivered his 
dispatches ; so much had he at heart 
the liberty of a million of poor Catho- 
lica, who languished under the tyran- 
ny of the Parliament, 

** We not only imparted serenity to 
the countenances of those unhappy 
peuple, but to the very land, for this 

and the following ones, allotted to 
visits of coremony, were the finest in 
the year, His Excellency heneeforth 
rode in the royal coaches, leaving his 
to a part of his suite, though, @atier 
apart, they were better drawn an 
more superb thaa those of their Bri- 
tish Majestics, and our very horses 
seemed conscious of such a solemnity. 
All admired our handsome order and 
when eight preoed- 
ed, all clothed in scarlet, enriched 
with strips of velvet of various od- 
loura, and loaded with vast plumes, 
followed by twenty-four tall lacqueys 
in the same livery, Kighteen 
some gentiemen preceded his Exeel- 


* Braganga, 1640, 


The Cabinet, 


lency, at the distance of only eight or 
ten paces, ‘Mey had not Aegotton 
their praction at he of France 
ov svoh oooasiona, and, after consult. 
ing their a thousand tines, 
had each an of bemg Avourably 
viewed by sex vot always mort 
foes of Nation, 

“The Barl of Lindsay, Grand 
Chamberlain, Holland, Master of the 
Stole and General, came to receive 
the Ambassador at the entrance of the 
grand hall, without hyperbole, the 
finest and largest in Rurope, aa well 
by its architecture aa by the exquisite 
paintings of Rubens,” 

The avdience is reserved fr ans 
other artiole, J.P. 

June US18, 
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No 
Maxims and Reflections 


Turner are men who measure their 
own height thom the lengthet their 
shadow ; trom the quantity of light 
they intercept from other poeple, 
Dwartt offen thua make themrelvers 

Precedents in favour of what is 
unjust prove that your predecessors 
were fools or knaves, and that you as- 
pire to the aame character, 
our tathera, indeed, the 
may not be alwaya juat, ‘That ma 
have been wisdom in a former perioc 
which ia now weakness and wicked. 
neva, and in this case to act from pre- 
cedent ia to make wisdom the shelter 
of seltiahness and folly, 

Which ia most ridiculous; on such 
reasoning, to decide by such votes, or 
to reason with auch voters ? 

‘The miser puta all hia money into 
bad handa, from which he will never 
recover it, ‘To him a penny saved is 
a penny fost, 

No body geta so much for his mo- 
hey aa the generous man, 


Chere is no being lueky at last but 


by being wire, 
There are many things in whieh 
woman too seeth not aa man seeth, 


* Tt wuat not be that the ae- 
count is insorided in verse wa lady whom 
the author courted in the view of marr 


The M8. is richly bound, and probably 
copy presented to her, 
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If you would tie down others to la- 
hour, because you Inbour, there 
would be no means of escape to your- 
self. The more people there are 
rich, it will be the more easy for 
you to become so. Leave, then, the 
egress from poverty open ; let not en- 
vy, reproach, dislike, stand in_ the 
way. It is not for want of hands la- 
bour is heavy, but because oppression 
so often prescribes the task, or, aided 
by luxury and vice, so often consumes 


the fruits. 


The Lord and the Knight died with 
other men; Bacon and Newton live 
to the end of the world. 

Take what title you like best, if it 
reflect not an opposite oneonme. Be 
a Lord if you please. I will not be 
a slave. 

** 'T'o enjoy is to obey,” says Pope. 
The maxim is less exceptionable re- 
versed. A good conscience only can 
be happy. ‘To obcy is to enjoy. 

He is happy in proportion to his 
fortune whose beneficence and affec- 
tions expand with it. ‘The fortune of 
a vicious man is the measure of what 
he takes from the public good, from 
his own iness. 

Ic is pernicious to society when the 
poor become rich by avarice or injus- 
tice, great by mean services ; when 
they carry not up with them the sen- 
timents which make wealth beneficent, 
and rank respectable: it is beneficial 
to society when worth, and skill, and 
industry obtain their due reward,— 
when all aid the successful efforts of 
the generous man who loves to do 
good to all. It is pernicious to socie- 
ty when the rich, becoming poor from 
extravagance and dissipation, or ne- 
glect of their affairs, carry into the 
lower ranks the sentiments and pro- 
pensities which ruined them; not 
when becoming poor by misfortune, 
they carry into poverty generous and 
independent minds. 
» What is the proper mixture of ranks 
by marriage? That which raises the 
worthy andthe amiable to influence 
and happiness ; which rewards gene- 
rous tion, in merit and love de- 
serving its condescension ; which gives 
the rich an affectionate interest in the 
poor ; which gives the poor spirit and 
consequence without insolence or va- 
nity ; rome — without confound- 
ing ; where the parties are ble of 
the same pleasures and iodeataia, of 


Pursuits adapted to their fortune ; 


where the rich sacrifice not the digni- 
ty of their rank to mere appetite, be- 
come not the dupes of selfish address ; 
where the poor sell rot themselves to 
weakness and worthlessness for the 
sake of wealth. 

That is not darkness in which 
my mind sees; in which I can look 
back, forward, to all that is in the 
heavens, to all that is in the deep. 
Night hides from me only the present 
scene, day shews me no more but this. 

In moonlight Nature wakes and 
wears a gentle smile. Her bosom ex- 
pands not as under the sun’s ray ; the 
flower feels no influence, displays not 
its colours, opens not its cup, sheds 
not its fragranee. This light is a thin 
veil Sioa aver her form, half to dis- 
cover, half to-conceal. It gives the 
shadow of Nature the remembrance 
of yesterday. 

The light we receive from the moon 
is what her day can spare to our night. 

Consider what a mass of noxious 
vapours was condensed and absorbed by 
the dark ages. Give Monboddo, War- 
burton, &c. the Alexandrian library, 
and they would have blinded us with 
its dust. If it had not been destroy- 
ed, should we by this time have been 
immortal or still spoken Greek? We 
must have another blaze. ‘ 

Where we enjoy all our pleasure, 
the greater the number who share it, 
the more powerful is the force of sym- 
pathy. Where our pleasures are not 
of this kind, the greater the crowd, 
the more disagreeable will be the con- 
fusion. 

“© that I were as in menths past,” 
must at last be the unavailing prayer 
of beauty, where it seeks not the aid 


of other charms. Without this, no- | 


thing so short-lived as its influence, 
even while it lasts. To have beauty 
only is the courtezan’s portion :—it 
may captivate a succession of admir- 
ers:—~it will retain none of them. 
Such a woman is not qualified for a 
wife. With sense, affection, virtue, a 
man soon ceases to miss in his wife a 
sreater share of beauty. After the 
oney-moon, how great may become 
the effect of the former ; the lat- 
ter how small ! 

If men who are not skilful to touch 
the delicate chords of feeling would 
but let them alone—If they would 
tell us what they have to say in plain 
prose, if less or we 
should not at least feel disgust. 
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PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE WAR 
CARRIED ON BY THE TYROLESE 
PEASANTRY IN 1813; INCLUDING 
COPY OF AN ORIGINAL ADDRESS, 
AND SOME ACCOUNT OF HOFER 
AND SPECKBACHER. WITH A POR- 
TRAIT OF HOFER. 


In the gloomy period of German 
history which the last twenty years 
unfold ; when the selfish and inte- 
rested policy of the native princes 
shewed them apostates to the inde- 
pendence of their country, it is impos- 
sible not to contemplate, with feelings 
of the deepest interest, every particu- 
Jar in the history of that small por- 
tion of the community which, in the 
very worst period of thé subjugation 
of the empire, boldly attempted to 
vindicate the national character trom 
that pusillanimous lethargy into which 
it seemed to have fallen. 

The Tyrolese, like the inhabitants 
of most other mountainous countries, 
have ever been remarkable for that 
pure love of freedom which character- 
izes man in an unpolished, but uncor- 
rupted, state of society ; and, accord- 


ingly, when the rest of Germany seem- 


ed quietly to submit to the sway of 
the conqueror, the Tyrolese appeared 
to have the greatest difficulty in ac- 
commodating themselves to the yoke 
of their Gallo-Bavarian oppressors. 
From the commencement of the war 
against the French republic by the 
Emperor Francis in 1796, till the 
peace of Paris in 1814, the history of 
the Tyrolese presents almost a constant 
succession of gallant exertions for the 
recovery of their independence, and 
the former representative constitution 
of their country, which had been a- 
bolished by an ordinance of the King 
of Bavaria, subsequent to the treaty of 
Presburg in 1805, by which the Em- 
peror of Austria agreed to the cession 
of the Tyrol to that prince,—part of 
the reward which he received in re- 


ae of his alliance with France, 
and his 


treachery to his country. 

During the 
y following the treaty of Presburg, 
e Tyrolese suffered all the miseries 
attendant on a state of bondage. The 
property of their religious houses was 
seized,—their ancient and _ public 


poveri by us impositions,— 
, the last resource’ 


and, to crown 
of petitioning against their grievances, 
VOL, II. 
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was abolished by an express law of 
their new sovereign. 

When Austria recommenced hosti- 
lities against France in 1809, the Mar- 
quis of Chastellar, on the part of Aus- 
tria, entered the ‘Tyrol on the 9th of 
May, where he was received with 
open arms; and a general insurrec- 
tion of the people, conducted and or- 
ganized by Hofer and Speckbacher, 
was the immediate consequence. The 
efforts of the T'yrolese were at first 
unsuccessful ; but afterwards, defeat- 
ing the French and Bavarians at Ster- 
gingen, at Innsbruck, and at Halle, 
— attacked General Deroy on the 
25th of May, who retreated fighting 
to Kufstein. At this. time the Em- 
peror of Austria, in a proclamation to 
the Tyrolese, dated Wolkersdorf, 29th 
May, declared, “‘ That they should 
be no longer separated from the Aus- 
trian States, and that he would sign 
no peace which did not attach them 
indissolubly to his monarchy.” When 
they received intelligence of the ar- 
mistice of Znaim, which took place on 
the 12th July, the Austrians and Ty- 
rolese were masters of the whole coun- 
ny, with the exception of Kufstein. 
The fourth article of this armistice 
stipulated that the Austrians should 
evacuate the T'yrol and Voralberg, 
thus abandoning them to the discre- 
tion of an exasperated enemy. It is 
hardly possible to suppose, that the 
Emperor of Austria could have been 
so base as to abandon his best and 
bravest subjects, without feelings of 
deep regret ; but it is also a striking 
instance of that torpid and sluggish 
policy, which is the most remarkable 
feature of the Austrian government, 
that no provision appears to have been 
made for the safety of the Tyrolese 
until the conclusion of the treaty of 
Schoenbrun,* October 15th, wherein 
the Emperor of the French engages 
to procure for them a full and com- 
plete pardon, 

The manner in which the Emperor 


- Francis announced the intelligence of 
years immediate- 


his having ceded them to another 
power, in a rescript dated Halisch, 
29th December, is simple and affect- 
The sad moment is arrived 
when the power of circumstances for- 
ces me to renounce the sovereignty of 
the Tyrol. The brave Tyrolese know 
how much it costs my heart to con- 


* Article X. 
Cc 
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form myself to this sacrifice. I shall 
say nothing more ; my words can on- 
ly increase the affliction of a separa- 
tion, rendered necessary by a series of 
disastrous events, painful and affect- 
ing to me, as well as the subjects so 
worthy of my love.” 

In the interval between this peace 
and the armistice at Znaim, the Tyro- 
lese still continued their hostile ope- 
rations against the French and Bava- 
rians. At this period the Duke of 
Dantzic (General Lefebvre) issued a 
proclamation, «declaring, that all the 
communes in which the militia had 
not laid down their arms within 
eight days, should be treated with 
military rigour. This threat was 
executed in a most cruel manner. 
In the town of Schwatz, 1200 per- 
sons, 800 of whom were women and 
children, perished in the flames. A 
party of children, returning from 
school, were driven by the Bavarian 
and French soldiers into a barn, to 


_ which they set fire, and consumed the 


whole to ashes. . 

The town still presents a very ruin- 
ous and ielencholy appearance, which 
the romantic beauty and quiet of the 
surrounding country serves very much 
to heighten and increase. 

This unfortunate people were now 
compelled to remain unwilling sub- 
jects of the King of Bavaria, until the 
disasters of the French army in Rus- 
sia, and its subsequent retreat, afford- 
ed them once more an opportunity 
to emancipate themselves, by joining 
the allied powers in their efforts 
for the liberation of Germany. The 
following very spirited address, trans- 
lated from the German original, was 
at this time widely circulated among 
the Tyrolese peasantry. * 

Tyrolese! Countrymen! Brothers! 

** Twice already has an unfortu- 
“nate destiny extinguished the dear 
““name of Fatherland,—twice have 
“long years of slavery followed our 
“* glorious exertions for the just cause 
“ofthe Tyrol. Providence has lon 
** tried our love for our native land, 
*¢ =for the Emperor Francis, and for 


bd The little tract from which this ad- 
dress is translated, was at Inns- 
bruck. It has neither the name of the 


sists only of six pages. The present 
was found on the person of a yedinte At: 
dier who had fallen in the late Italian cam- 


‘* Austria. Weare found true; and 
“ the day of retribution for protracted 
wrongs has dawned upon us. 
** proposals of our emperor for 
have been Wer is 
“ declared. The old eagle of Austria 
‘* expands his wings ;—we require not 
“to be called ;—the eagle trom the 
** mountains of the Tyrol flies to meet 
“him. Here and every where, amid 
‘* our native mountains, there glows in 
** every bosom the sacred fire of for- 
“mer enthusiasm. We want no sig- 
* nal,—no call to arms,—no sworn 
** conspiracy. What we have done 
“« through so many centuries, we will 
*< now repeat. Those who have fallen 
** to the Crown of Italy ;—those who 
** have struggled under the Bavarian 
** yoke ;—those who in Illyria expect 
liberation j—those who found an 
“hospitable asylum in Austria ;— 
* those who wander far from hence 
“in a foreign country ;—all are the 
** more firmly united, the more cruel- 
** ly fate has torn us from each other. 
** We are 'Tyrolese ;—war is declared ; 
‘and we are once more the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. 

“It is not hatred against Bavaria 
“or France that urges us on; it is 
**not altogether the insupportable 
‘pressure under which we smart. 
“It is that pure proud struggle a- 
** gainst the base and servile treat- 
“ment of a noble people ; it is at- 
** tachment to the ancestral house of 
** Austria! The Tyrolese can never 
** forget the constitution of their fa- 
* thers, so long as their native moun- 
‘* tains remain, and one sprig of the 
** house of Hapsburg still lives. 

** We have also good reason to hate 
‘our oppressors. Has Bavaria ful- 
* filled to the Tyrolese what she pro- 
“mised at the peace of Presbutg ? 
“Where are our rights and privi- 
“leges? Where is the very name of 
“the Tyrol, otherwise’ than in the 
** hearts of her oppressed sons ; in the 
“ hearts of the most high minded peo- 
“ple of the earth, who respect us, 
“and in the bosom of our father 
“ Francis? Where is the flower of 
“the 'I'yrolese youth? Wherefore 
“* must they bleed in foreign lands for 
not their own? Where 

e prosperity of our country ? 
Where the of our 
“* the contented happiness and merri« 
“* ment of our lowest huts? 
“ What do our oppressors care for 
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** us farther than for the unheard of 
** taxes in men and cattle which they 
‘* extort from hence ?—and what ad- 
*‘ vantage do they derive from the 
** ‘Tyrol but a pleasant road from the 
** Valois to the North, over which 
they continually drive away their 
slaves to subdue other nations? 
“ The Tyrolese officers are removed, 
“and foreigners are substituted in 
“‘ their place, who have no affection 
** for the country. Every thing which 
** the people respected in the religion 
‘and customs of their ancestors is 
* annihilated. The sanctity of our 
** temples is profaned ;—our cloisters 
** pillaged ;—and with cruel severity 
* the servants of the altar sent help- 
** less into banishment. 

“* Finally, Have the provisions made 
“in the treaty of Schoenbrun been 
“ fulfilled ?—The amnesty stipulated 
** for by Austria was trodden under 
** foot,—its frustrated by a 
contemptible perversion of its mean- 
** ing ;- fire and sword have raged over 
** us, while every peace has promised 
** a balsam for our wounds, 

** Where is the generous Andrew 
** Hofer? Where are the hundreds 
*‘ of our brave companions in arms, 
“whom cunning and revenge have 
** hurried It is not a disor- 
** derly love of liberty which animates 
“us. We aim at that liberty which 
is indigenous to the Alps; where 


ae high and low live together in peace- 


** ful harmony, as the Almighty has 
“ ordained it for ages ; where no one 
* disturbs his neighbours, because all 
** obey the law with that same proud 
“ feeling which they inherited from 
* their ancestors. It is that ‘liberty 
“‘ which we love, because we inhaled 
“it like the free mountain air, since 
*f our youth,—because, like every true 
“* blessing, it comes from Heaven, 
** from our Emperor, and from God ! 
“To serve and to obey every master 
*‘ who esteems and respects us, ac- 
“ cording to the ancient customs and 
“ venerable laws of our fathers,—that 
“ is our li and our pride. 

“ In vain did Austria, who, for cen- 
turies, honourably—amid the 
* gle of all passions, and during the 
“* revolutions of Europe, herself the 
** only remaining Imperial house, in- 
terpose her mediation :—With su- 
* percilious pride, the French Empe- 
ror rejected the peaceful proposi-~ 
* tions of our Court. duties, 
“ for the maintenance of the integri- 


** ty of her states, for the accomp!ish- 
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“ ment of a general and durable peace, 
** for the interests of humanity, call 
** Austria to arms, 

** Her people are clad in the armour 
** of a most heavenly union: Love 
‘“‘ for their native country and their 
** princes emboldens all ranks. 

“The Britons, proud of their li- 
“berty, (freiheitstolzen Britten,) 
“fight at our side,—the victorious 
—the generous Prus- 
** sians,—the brave troops of Sweden 
** the Spaniards, and Portuguese, all 
** unite for the same great and sacred 
“purpose. It is not armies,—it is 
“the people, who renew the war 
** with France ! 

* The flowee of the French legions 
** has already expiated the attempt on 
“the independence of the North; 
* hundreds of thousands have fallen 
* on both sides of the Vistula, on the 
“¢ Elbe, and on the Ebro. Spain has 
gloriously maintained her freedom, 
* and transported her banners over 
“the Pyrenees into the south of 
*‘ France. The belief in the invinci- 
*¢ bility of the French arms is vanish- 
“ed. The forced levies of French 
*€ conscripts are driven together from 
“ the plough, and the manufactories, 
‘** unexercised in arms, You your- 


-* selves have seen these troops. So 


* little to be feared on their march 
* during the last month, you know 
“‘ their military prowess, their cour- 
* age, their feeling. —The result of 
** the contest cannot be uncertain. 

T'yrolese! . Countrymen! Bro- 
** thers! Emperor Francis, your for- 


“mer sovereign, comes; you have at 


‘last the long-wished for hour of li- 
‘* beration ; your oppression is at an 
“end. Powerful assistance unfolds 
“* itself for your protection; an Aus- 


_ “trian army approaches your fron- 


* tiers, and with it arms, ammuni- 
“ tion, money, and every thing neces- 
sary for war, 

“ Arise! ye free born sons of the 
** Alps, scare sorrow, that emblem of 
“ your misfortunes, from among you ! 


-€ Give yourselves up to joy, when loud 


** from mountain and valley the voice 
of enfranchisementresounds! The 
‘* mild sceptre of Austria beckons you, 
“‘ vour fatherland, the world, and 
the much beloved, look to- 


wards’ you! Prove your heroic 
courage! Rise! Enter on the great 


work of deliverance with self-com- 
“ mand and composure, with generg- 
“sity and humanity, for 

Gop anp AUSTRI4, 
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‘his document, independent of its 
historical interest, is also valuable 
from the insight it affords us into the 
character and politics of these hardy 
mountaineers, * 


FR. 


invn rnt 


Andrew Hofer was born in the year 
1767, at St Leonard, a village in the 
district of Passeyr, in the Tyrol, His 
education does not appear to have ex- 
tended beyond the limits necessary for 


* Such of the following particulars as 
have not already been published regarding 
Hofer and Speckbacher, the active leaders of 
the peasantry during their many adven- 


turous exertions against the French and 
Bavarians, are extracted from the journal 
of a tour in the Tyrol made during the 
summer of 1817. 
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conducting the common affairs of life, 
but he ssed an acute and vigor- 
ous understanding, which in a great 
measure compensated and supplied 
this defect. In his earlier years he was 
remarkable for his dexterity in the 
chace, and was considered one of the 
best marksmen in his neighbourhood, 
a quality more likely to recommend 
him to his countrymen than the more 
peacefulacquirementsof the study. He 
was by trade an innkeeper, and in this 
situation, which is one of considerable 
importance in the Tyrol, the modesty 
and integrity of his character had so far 
gained him the esteem of his neigh- 
bours, that while he was yet a youn 
man, he was appointed by them to 

an office in some respects similar to 
that of an English justice of the peace. 

During the wars of 1796, 1801, and 
1805, he had so much distinguished 
himself, as to receive from the Empe- 
ror the gold medal of honour, in ac- 
knowledgment of his services ; but it 
was in the succeeding years when the 
unfortunate issue of former wars, and 
the tyranny of enemies, had roused 
every feeling of indignation against 
their oppressors, that the prowess and 
patriotism of the Tyrolese were most 
conspicuous. In the three years which 
followed the peace of Presburg, Hofer 
thrice went to Vienna to represent 
their miserable condition, and to im- 
plore the protection of Austria in 
their efforts to emancipate themselves, 
‘The court of Vienna gave him en- 
eouragement to hope for better times ; 
and, when the Emperor had finally 
determined to make an effort to re- 
trieve the losses which he had sus- 
tained by the treaty of Presburg, he 
apprized Hofer of his intention, grant- 
ing him at the same time a commis- 
sion, by which he was appointed Com- 
mandant of the district of Passeyr, 
and in consequence, he immediately 
took active measures for raising the 
peasantry, and organizing the insur- 
rection which ensued in 1809. Here 
commences the portion of Hofer’s life 
which is most interesting, and which 
affords the greatest variety of materials 
from which we may be enabled to form 
an adequate idea of the courage and 
enterprise, of the sagacity and vigour, 
with which he conducted this unsci- 
entific but destructive warfare, 

A few years previous to this, Hofer 
had become acquainted with Joseph 
Speckbacher, a respectable farmer, at 
the cattle fair at Stertzing, and finding 
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him a person animated with the same 
desire for the success of the com- 
mon cause, he imparted to him at 
different times his designs for the de- 
liverance of the Tyrol. That union 
of feeling which takes place between 
kindred minds, soon converted their 
intimacy into friendship, and when 
Hofer returned from Vienna the third 
time, with his Austrian commission, 
he found no difficulty in persuading 
his friend to contribute his assistance 
towards the general rising of the pea- 
santry. 

Joseph Speckbacher was born in 
1768, at Gnadenwald, near Halle, 
in the Tyrol, where he at present re- 
sides. He was intended by his rela- 
tions to be educated for the church, 
but, after having been at school with 
this intention two years. he had then 
made very little progress, and had not 
learned to write. After being at school, 
and giving up all thoughts of a profes- 
sion so opposite to his natural inclina- 
tions, he happened to make the ac- 
quaintance of Staubacher, a hunter, 
who, with five or six companions 
hunted the Bavarian woods, and defi 
the keepers of the forest. It was dur- 
ing this period that he aequired that 
thorough knowledge of the country 
which was afterwards so useful to him 
in defending it from enemies. 

With him Hofer principally formed 
his plan of the insurrection which 
took place on the lUth of April. The 
signal for a general attack on the ene- 
my was given by throwing saw-dust 
into the river Inn, which traverses 
the country nearly in a longitudinal 
direction, and also by floating a plank, 
with a little pennon affixed to it, down 
the same river ; persons were station- 
ed at the several towns on its banks, 
who were entrusted with the secret, 
and roused the try by the ring- 
ing of bells, &c. In this manner, the 
rising was simultaneous. At Ster- 
gingen and at Halle, the enemy Were 


surprised and overpowered, and, in a 
few days afte s, a body of more 
than 20,000 ts, most ot them 


armed, had assembled in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Innsbruck, at 
that time occupied by a Bavarian gar- 
rison, which surrendered, after hav- 
ing sustsined several impetuous at- 
tacks. The joy of the peasants on re- 
covering this city was only equalled 
when they heard of the advance of the 
Austrian On this occasion, 
they placed a large carved figure of 
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the Black Bagle of Austria in front of 
the Royal Palace,—large tapers were 
kept burning before it,-the peasants 
beheld the imperial bird with the 
highest veneration, and inflicted sum- 
mary chastisement on the obstinate 
wight who did not perform the ne- 
cessaty obeisances before it. 

Duting these transactions, Speckba- 
cher, who commanded the peasants in 
the lower Innthal, was principally oc- 
cupied with the capture of Halle. He 
intormed himself of the resources ofthe 
garrison by feigning drunkenness, and 
staggered up to the centinels on duty, 
who drove him back with abuse, but 
not before he had fully satisfied his 
curiosity. The armed peasantry had 
assembled by his orders at Absam, 
where there was a celebrated image of 
the Virgin, remarkable for having 
cured many diseases, and having as~ 
sisted in the defeat of the French on 
a former occasion. He remained here 
during the greater part of the night. 
‘The women and children who were 
leftin the villages were directed to 
light up the beacons on the left bank 
of the Inn. At midnight they were 
seen by the garrison of Halle blazing 
on the different heights, and it was in 
consequence expected that the attack 
would be made in that direction. Be- 
fore day-break, however, Speckbacher 
and his band, leaving Absam, advanced 
with caution to the walls on the op- 
posite side. When the bell for ma- 
tins had rung, the draw-bridge was 
let down, and the gate opened ; the 
Tyrolese rushed in, overpowered the 
guard, and took possession of the town 
with a very trifling less, It is remark- 
able, that the prisoners seized in this 
town, about 400 in number, were sent 
off under an escort of women, who, 
indeed, appear, during the whole war, 
to have been very zealous in the cause. 

Wien nearly the whole of’ the coun- 
try had been cleared of the enemy, 
fortune seemed once more to desert 
them. The disasters of the Austrian 
army, after the battle at Ratisbon, 
had eventually the French in pos- 
session of Saltzburg. They immedi- 
ately commenced operations against 
the bape and forced the passes on 
the side of Saltzbutg, after consider. 
able opposition ; but the attack being 
made on Holy Thursday, most of the 
Tyrolese were ied in heari 
mass, and it is highly probable, that 
this circumstance facilitated their pas- 


. The Marquis of Chastellar was 
defeated on the 13th of May, and re- 
treating, experienced in his flight the 
honest contempt of the peasantry col- 
lected in the towns through which he 
passed. An order of the day had been 
issued by Bonaparte, in which he 
was condemned to be shot as a “‘ Chef 
de Brigands,” within forty hours af- 
ter being taken. He appears to have 
determined to depart as quickly as 

ossible, in which he was op by 
Hofer and Speckbacher. He deceiv~ 
ed them by appearing to yield to their 
wishes, and Hofer, being dispatched 
to Stertzing with orders to raise the 
peasantry, he seized that opportunity, 
and issued orders to the other Aus- 
trian corps to retire, himself setting 
the example. Hofer, who had suc- 


ceeded in raising a body of 8000 men, — 


was deeply affected on hearing this 
intelligence ; but, with the assistance 
of Risenstecker, his adjutant, he per- 


‘suaded an Austrian corps, commanded 


by General Buol, to disobey the in- 
structions of their commander, and re- 
main to assist in the defence of the 
country. 

The French and Bavarians again 
took possession of Innsbruck on the 
19th of May, and treated the van- 
quished with much inhumanity. The 
Tyrolese, compelled in a great mea- 
sure by the withdrawing of the Aus- 
trian troops; to abandon their con- 
ope determined still to continue 
the war as soon as a favourable op- 
portunity should present itself. 

Speckbacher had retreated to his 
own valley, near Halle, where the 
peasantry proinised to renew the war, 
provided they could secure the co-ope- 
ration of Hofer, who was separated 
from them by a tract of country in the 
possession of the enemy. Determin- 
ed, however, to procure an interview 
with Hofer, Speckbacher, accompa- 
nied by George Zoppel and Simon 
Lechner, set out on the evening of 
Whitmonday. During the night they 
encountered a body of Bavarian dra- 
goons, but succeeded in evading them, 
and procured a meeting with Hofer, 
who pledged himself to co-operate, 
On his return he wished to commu. 
nicate the intelligence to the inhabi« 
tants of the opposite side of the river, 
but he tound the bridge of Halle, and 


the other points of communication, _ 
ers 


strictly guarded, and all 


were searched and examined. In this 
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dilemma, he was relieved by a strata- 
gem of Zoppel and his servant maid. 
‘The dispatches containing the infor- 
mation were concealed in the woolly 
tail of a large poodel dog belonging to 
Speckbacher. ‘The servant-maid cros- 
sed the bridge first, and nothing sus- 
picious being found about her, she 
was illowed to pass; and while the 
sentinels were searching Zoppel’s 

ckets, she called the dog, who 
past the soldiers and follow- 
ed her. 

The Tyrolese inhabiting the south- 
ern and eastern vallies, were collected 
by Hofer, and assembled at the foot 
of Berg Isel, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Kloster, Wildau. This 
“* Kloster” is remarkable as posses- 
sing, among other legendary relics, 
an image of the Virgin believed to 
have been brought into the country 
by the Christians who served in the 
Thundering Legion under the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius, in his wars 
against the Quadi and Marcomanni, 
about the year 174; and some writers 
have even pointed out the neighbour- 
hood of Berg Isel, as the spot where 
the miracle related by Xiphilin, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, was performed 
in favour of Aurelius and the Roman 
army, in consequence of the prayers of 

‘these Christians. 

It is not impossible that this spot, 
auspicious in their legendary histo 
and the modern annals of the Tyrol, 
may have been chosen as well calcu- 
lated to inflame the enthusiasm of a 

‘superstitious and spirited peasantry. 

Here they op themselves to their 

. enemies on the 25th of May, when 
an indecisive action took place; but 
being renewed on the 29th, it ended 
in the total defeat of the Bavarians. 

In this battle Speckbacher’s assistance 

proved eminently useful. Fearing lest 
» the Bavarians should attack a weak 
) point of their position, he threw up 
>) an entrenchment, mounted with trunks 

of trees, cut in such a imanner as to 
» Fesemble field pieces, and having tied 
musquets together, and dis- 
| Mepeharging all at the same time, a report 
Heufficiently loud to deceive the Bava- 
mirians was produced, and the strata- 
em succeeded in preventing their at+ 
ck. Another individual who 
mfterwards in the war, also contribut- 
ed to this victory by his example and 
eloquence, Friar Joachim Haspinger, 
nephew of Hofer, whom we shall 
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have occasion to mention hereafter. 
Speckbacher now laid siege to the for- 
tress of Kufstein, which was on the 
point of surrendering, when he receiv- 
ed intelligence of the armistice which 
had been agreed upon by France and 
Austria. In consequence of this ar- 
mistice, which stipulated the evacua- 
tion of the Tyrol by Austria, the 
country was once more left et the 
mercy of its enemics. On leaving 
Innsbruck, which had been occupi 
by the Austrian authorities, they is- 
sued a proclamation advising the Ty- 
rolese to lay down their arms, and re- 
ly on the clemency of the Duke of 
Dantzic. 

In this unpropitious state of affairs, 
Hofer appears to have considered the 
cause of his country as lost. For some 
time he secluded himself’ among the 
rocks in solitude and prayer, but he 
soon recovered again his wonted firm< 
ness, and resumed the command. He 
wrote to his nephew Friar Joachim, 
at that time holding forth at Clausen 
to the inhabitants, and urging them 
to continue their resistance, that he 
had resumed the command, and im- 

lored them to make one more effort 
in defence of their beloved vallies. 
The Friar succeeded in collecting a 
considerable body of men assembled 
by Speckbacher and Kemenater, who, 
in addition to their former grievances, 
were now animated by feelings of re- 
venge, called forth by the disgraceful 
cruelty exercised on their helpless 
countrymen under the orders of the 
Duke of Dantzic. 

The object of the Duke of Dantzic 
appears to have been to make himself 
master of Brixen and the Lower Tyrol. 
With this view, hte left a garrison in 
Innsbruck, and sent a detachment, 
sisting of 10,000 men, to the on 
Innthal ; and with 20,000 under his 
own command, entered the mountain- 
ous country occupied by Speckbacher, 
the Friar, and Kemenater, who de« 
fended themselves with great obstinacy. 
He directed his attacks chiefly against 
Hofer, who had taken a strong en- 
trenched position. in the Unterau ; he 
thrice a‘empted to force him from 
this position, and after having lost 
many lives, he retreated to Stertzing, 
leaving behind him eight pieces of 
cannon. . Hofer pursued and attacked 
him inthe Moor of Stertzing, and a- 
gain defeated him with great loss, 
taking*many horses, and a great: part 
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of the baggeee, in his disorderly re- 
treat towards Innsbruck. 

The other detachment of the ene- 
my, which had been dispatched to the 
Upper Innthal, did not meet with a 
better fate. Hofer had directed the 
heights to be occupied between Lan- 
deck and Prutz, above a ravine through 
which the road passes, following the 
impetuous course of the river Inn, 
and enclosed on both sides with pre- 
cipitous rocks. In this pass, the de- 
tachment was destroyed by a weil 
conducted stratagem. 

The advanced guard was allowed 
to pass quietly to Prutz, where they 
were made prisoners. One of the 
prisoners was induced to ride back, 
and report to the general that they 
had reached Prutz without opposition. 
The detachment immediately entered 
the defile, and when they had ad- 
vanced a considerable way, a loud 
voice was heard above, ‘ Shall I knock 
it off?” which was answered in a 
louder response from the opposite 
side, No.” had advanced too 
far to be able now to retreat, and pre- 
sently they heard the word given 
from above, ‘* In the name of the 
Most Holy Trinity cut all loose.” In 
a moment the Tyrolese, stationed on 
the heights in both sides along the 


- whole line of the deep ravine, which 


enclosed the detachment, set in mo- 
tion large masses of rock, trunks of 
trees, and missiles of every kind, 
turning their own indignant moun- 
tains into the most formidable means 
of destruction to their enemies. 

It is related of one grey-headed old 
man, that having placed himself a- 
gainst a rock, he brought down, at 
every shot, one of the invaders of his 
country. He was so placed as to be 
secure in front, owing to the abrupt- 
ness of the precipice below ; but some 
of the succeeded in climb- 
ing up the » and came down 
upon him ine iy Seeing that he 
could not escape, he set up a shout of 
defiance, and with his last shot laid 
the first dead at his feet, and seizing 
hold of the second, exclaimed, “ In 
ae then threw him, with 

mself, recipice i 
river below. precipice into the 

The army of the Duke of Dant- 
zic, after its retreat from Stertzing, 
assembled itself before Innsbruck, in 
the neighbourhood of Berg Isel and 
Wildau. Hofer, with his forces, had 


now joined the Friar and Kemenater ; 
and this spot was again to lend its in- 
fluence to the Tyrolese, by reminding 
them of former triumph. 

The different commanders assem- 
bled at two o'clock on the morning of 
the 12th of August, and heard mass, 
which was performed by Friar Joa- 
chim. ‘The battle commenced at six 
in the morning, and continued till 
midnight, when victory once more 
crowned with success the arms of the 
Tyrolese. During the battle, Friar 
Joachim assisted like a “‘ preux et vail- 
lant Chevalier,” both by his prowess 
and eloquence. The French army 
retreated through Innsbruck, without 
attempting to defend it, and, after 
burning a few houses in the suburbs, 
continued its retreat, and was after- 
wards recalled towards the Danube, 
owing to the check which the French 
arms had received by the battle of 
Aspern. Hofer now resumed the 
chief administration of affairs at Inns- 
bruck ; he struck money, bearing on 
one side the eagle of the Tyrol crown- 
ed with laurels, and on the reverse 
inscribed ‘‘ By the Convention 1809.” 
For the purpose of raising a supply of 
money for the exigencies of the time, 
deputies were sent from the different 
districts, as the present state of affairs 
did not admit of the regular meeting 
of the estates. He enforced other 
measures, more indicative of the sim- 
plicity and virtue of his character than 
of deep political sagacity. The Ty- 
rolese women had, of late, thrown a- 


side their former modest dress, and th 
had assumed something of the negli- th 
gence of French costume. Hofer is- th 


sued a religious proclamation, which 
exhorted them to reform their inde- a th 
cent fashions, otherwise, it informed Es th 
them, they would only have them- f 
selves to blame if, by the repetition of | | th 
these heinous exposures, they subject- fo 
ed themselves to certain inflictions, I 
which should compel them to veil 77 | 
their fascinating beauties. er 
At this period Speckbacher had his PI 
head-quarters at Muhleg in Bavaria, 
the Tyrol having been entirely eva- “e 
cuated by the enemy. Here he was eS 
attacked and surrounded, on the 18th | jgeeh 
of October, by the Bavarians, Hav- 9% 
ing placed himself at the head of © 
200 of his men, he succeeded in cut- |) 
ting his way through, having made 
a very narrow escape with his life. 
During the conflict he was felled to 
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the ground by the blow of a musket. 
He, however, escaped, and fled with 
the remnant of his men to the moun- 
tains, where his enemies could not 
follow him. His little son, Andrew, 
who had shown courage and intre- 
pidity far beyond his years, had loi- 
tered behind, for the purpose of tak- 
ing a shot at the Bavarian general, 
and had succeeded in bringing him 
down, when he was taken prisoner, 
and carried to Munich. He was here 
presented to the King, who is said 
to have treated him kindly. 
_ After the treaty of Schoenbrun, the 
French and Bavariansagain entered the 
Tyrol, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the possess, and Hofer was again 
compelled to evacuate Innsbruck. He 
had sent a deputation to the Emperor, 
which returned with the following 
answer, written by the Emperor him- 
self :—‘‘ Tyrolese, I wish you to be 
tranquil. I have been obliged to 
make peace, partly on account of the 
disunion of my brothers, and partly 
because Russia took the field against 
me.” On the 4th of November, after 
Receiving this notification, he wrote 
fo Speckbacher, “ that he had sad 
Rews to communicate. Austria had 
Signed atreaty of peace with France, in 
Which the 'T'yrol is altogether forgot.” 
He then communicated the intelli- 
om to his countrymen, exhorting 
em to submit to their fate, at the 
same time demanding of the enemy a 
cessation of hostilities, and that his 
countrymen might return in peace to 
their homes ; and, seeing now no fur- 
ther prospect of success, he resigned 
the command. 

On the 7th of November, before 
the peasantry were quite dispersed, 
‘the Bavarians had advanced to Zirl, a 
yillage of considerable size, to which 
they set fire. The Tyrolese were 
Toused by this new act of hostility, 
and, led on by Hierler, commandant 
of the Upper Innthal, attacked the 
@nemy with great fury, taking six 
pieces of cannon, and two chests of 
Money. In this action 320 females, 


fghting resolutely, were cut down by 


'@ body of Italian cayalry. This was 

ithe last afforded to the 
of satisfying their revenge. 

The enemy, commanded by the 


Duke of Dantzic, continued the work 


Sef havoc and destruction ; the villages 
ere plundered and burnt; and num- 


@pers of those patriots who had distin- 


Buished themselves during the war 
Vor III. 
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were delivered over to a military tri- 
bunal, and shot, under the pretence 
of rebellion. Their contemptible re- 
venge was even carried so far, as to 
dig up the bodies of those brave 
men who had fallen in the defence of 
their country, throwing their bodies 
into holes dug in the highway, and 
tearing down the frail wooden memo- 
rials which had been erected over 
their half-perished remains. Another 
monument has fallen to their lot; 
they are entombed in the hearts and 
remembrance of their countrymen. 
** Nor shall one tear less sacred fall 
Upon the grave of worth, 
Because unblazoned is its pall, 
And titleless its birth. 

Away! away! the herald’s scorn 
Fullmanya noble heart was humbly born!” 


Hofer now appears to have fallen 
into a state of gloomy melancholy. 
He concealed himself in a hut not far 
distant from his own house, in the 
mountains, where he was fed by some 
of his most trusty friends ; and, al- 
though a great reward had been offer- 
ed tor his head, he remained safe, un- 
til the end of January, when a vile 
priest, named How Donay, for a bribe 
of 200 louis-d’ors, discovered his re- 
treat. Two thousand men were sent 
to secure him. On their arrival, he 
offered no resistance, and submitted 
quietly to be bound. In this manner 
he was conducted, barefoot, through 
the snow, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, and a little son twelve 
years old, to Botzen. From this 
place he was hurried off, under a 
strong escort, to Mantua, where a 
court-martial was immediately assem- 
bled for his trial. His advocate, Ba- 
sevi, is said to have made an eloquent 
but unavailing defence ; and a tele- 
graph from Milan pronounced judg- 
ment, by decreeing death within 
twenty-four hours. He received the 
communication of this sentence with 
the most undaunted firmness, and re- 
quested that he might be allowed the 
attendance of a priest. 

At eleven o clock on the morning fol- 
lowing his condemnation, he was con- 
ducted from his prison, guarded by a 
company of grenadiers. On his way 
to the place of execution, he passed by 
the barrackson the Porta Molina, where 
his countrymen were confined. When 
they perceived him, they fell on their 
fa es,and wept aloud. ‘Those who were 
at large threw themselves on the 
antl implored his blessing. é re- 
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quested their forgiveness for the share 
he might have had in bringing about 
their present misfortunes, and consol- 
ed them with the assurance, that 
they would once again return under 
the dominion of the Emperor, to 
whom he cried out the last viva? with 
a clear and steady voice. The com- 
manding officer halted his men on the 
broad bastion near the Porta Ceresa. 
The grenadiers formed a square open 
to the rear, and twelve of the privates 
and a corporal stepped forward, Hofer 
remaining in the midst. He deliver- 
ed to Manifesti, the priest, every 
thing he had, to be distributed among 
his countrymen ; and to his last and 
faithful attendant Manifesti, he gave 
his crucifix of silver. The drummer 
handed to him a white handkerchief 
to bind his eyes, and observed, that it 
was necessary he should kneel ; but 
Hofer threw it away, and refus- 
ed peremptorily to kneel, observing, 
e that he was used to stand upright 
in the presence of his Creator, and in 
that posture he was determined to de- 
liver up his spirit to him.” After 
giving the corporal a piece of Tyrolese 
— and cautioning him to take 
aim, he gave the order to fire in a loud 
and articulate voice. He fell !—and 
the narrative * which recites these af- 
fecting minute particulars adds, the 
t on which he suffered is still con- 
sidered sacred by his countrymen and 
former companions ; and his enemies 
testified their respect for his remains 
by the ceremony of a public funeral. 
Hofer perished in the forty-third 
year of his age ; and the firm and un- 
daunted manner of his death accorded 
well with the character which he sus- 
tained during his life. Virtue and 
simplicity were the leading features 
of his public character, and his ho- 
nesty and integrity commanded the 
esteem of his countrymen. It. has 
been said that his efforts were directed 
more with a view to tle re-establish- 
ment of the Tyrol, under the House 
of Austria, than from any enlarged 
views which he entertained for the 
prosperity of his country; but it should 
not be forgot, that, although the Aus- 
trian Government is not the most vi- 
gorous or active in promoting the im- 
provement of the countries subject to 
its dominion, it nevertheless exercises 
over them a spirit of mildness and pa- 
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rental affection, which the Tyrolese 
have always experienced in a high de- 
gree ; and the free representative con- 
stitution of their country has always 
been respected by that Government, 
and is well suited to the character of 
the people and their mode of life. 

The elevated station which Hofer 
attained did not excite a restless am- 
bition, nor influence the even course 
of his career. He still preserved his 
original dress, that of a Tyrolese pea- 
sant, with a broad hat, (to which he 
only added a black feather,) a short 
green jacket, red waistcoat, with the 
neck and a part of the breast open, 
and a black leathern girdle, with the 
initials of his name embroidered in 
large letters. He wore also about his 
neck a large silver medal of St 
George, and the gold medal and chain 
sent to him by the Emperor. It has 
been denied by some that he ever re- 
ceived the order of Maria Theresa,—a 
matter of little moment, since he now 
possesses that imperishable honour so 
well expressed by the Roman Law- 
giver: “ Hi enim qui pro republica 
ceciderunt in perpettum per gloriam 
vivere intelliguntur. ” 

Speckbacher had eluded the attempt 
which the Bavarians made at Muhleg 
to surround him. ‘They made every 
possible effort to take him, and set a 
price of 1000 ducats on his head. 
The bribe tempted a poor wretch, 
who had served in his ranks, to en- 
deavour his destruction ; but Speck- 
bacher Es by leaping from the 
roof of the house where he was con- 
cealed, and betook himself to an ad- 
joining forest, where he remained 
nearly a month. Here he met with 
his wife and children, who had also 
fled for safety from their dwelling. 
He was tempted to enter Voldersburg 
with them, where he placed them un- 
der the protection of a friend. He 
himself was compelled to seek shelter 
in a cavern near the summit of a rock, 
which his friend George Zoppel had 
taken care to furnish with food, and 
ammunition, in case he should be at- 
tacked. He lived here till the begin- 
ning of March, when an accident, oc- 
casioned by the falling of'an avalanche, 
which dislocated his thigh-bone, com 
pelled him to return to Voldersburg, 
after a most painful journey. He 
procured surgical assistance through 
the means of Zoppel, who carried him 
on his back to Rinn, where his wife 
at that time lived in the house of a 
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friend. Zoppel did not, however, 
at first impart the intelligence to her, 
lest her anxiety should betray him, 
and duga hole for Speckbacher in the 
cow-house, which he covered over 
With straw; in this situation he re- 
Mained seven weeks. When he had 
sufficiently recovered, he succeeded 
in crossing the Austrian frontier, and 
arrived in safety at Vienna. 

The Emperor offered him lands in 
Hungary, where he seems disposed to 
have settled ; but his wife does not 
appear to have been favourable to this 
proposal. A very interesting letter is 

reserved,* which she wrote to her 

usband on this occasion, and where 
She thus addresses him: ‘“‘ Let me 
*€ implore your forgiveness if I do not 
** come after you ; you know yourself 
“ that I am sickly, and perhaps could 
*€ not go through so long a journey ; it 
*‘is not only from old women that I 
*€ have heard it, for sensible men have 
* told me, that, for those who are not 
of a strong constitution, and habit of 
** body, Hungary js a bad place to live 
** in, and you love your wife, I am sure, 
* too tenderly, to contribute to her 
“death. Do butask this the way you 
** ought to do, and I will pray to the 
“saints in Heaven that our gracious 
“sovereign the Emperor may yet re- 
“lieve us, and then God will set all 
“matters torights. But, if his correc- 
**tions must be inflicted on us for a 
* longer time, do you implore for that 
“which you may be able to obtain ; 
* you may have something allotted to 


* Quarterly Review, July 1817. 
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** you in Styria,.or in that neighbour- 
" me ;—and then, if all hope is at an 
end, ofour dear country again becom- 
*‘ing Austrian, and of thy return to 
** the Tyrol, then will I come to thee, 
** beloved of my heart. I thank you, 
** dearest Joseph, for your New Year's 
* wish. God grant that we may again 
** meet under Austrian government in 
** our own dear Tyrol.” 

Speckbacher remained in Upper 
Austria till the treaty of Paris confirm- 
ed the Tyrol and Voralberg to the 
Emperor, and once more restored him 
to his family and friends. 

At present he resides at Halle, 
where he is much respected. His fa- 
ther had been one of the superintend< 
ents of the saltworks in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town. His grand- 
father is said to have distinguished 
himself against the Bavarians under 
Maximilian Emanuel ; and Speck- 
bacher, when a child, often listened 
to the recital of his adventures, with 
an interest, which he himself admits, 
created in him the desire of having an 
opportunity to fight against them as 
he had done. On the death of his 
father, he left his hunting companions, 
and succeeded his father as superin- 
tendent of the saltworks at Halle. 
Here he married, and the extract 
which we have given, will be found 
to contain sufficient proof that he was 
fortunate in his choice of a wife. She 
has since taught him to write, and we 
are happy in being able to present our 
readers with a fac-simile of his auto- 


graph. * 


a 
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Speckbacher is a man rather above 
the middle size, with dark hair and 

iercing black eyes. His features 
re considerable resemblance to those 
of Mr John Kemble ; aud he speaks 
slowly, but correctly. He is particu- 
larly fond of horticulture, and dedi- 
cates much of his leisure time to this 
peaceful and healthy amusement. His 
inilitary genius, had it been fostered 
amid the destruction of more regular 
and scientific warfare, might have 
rendered his name more terrible, but 
could have added nothing to his well 
earned renown. 

The narrative of these transactions 
cannot, indeed, boast of the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war ; but 
it is one in which some of the best 
and noblest of the human _ passions 
were engaged, and in which super- 
stition herself, gloomy as indeed she 
is in her general character, seems, on 
this occasion at least, to have asso- 
ciated herself with virtue and free- 
dom. The accomplishment of the 
destruction of these hostile armies in 
succession, by mountaineers determin- 
ed to defend their country against a 
most fearful adversary, with a very 
sinall supply of arms and ammuni- 
tion, and conducted by obscure indi- 
viduals, contains, in its detail, an ex- 
ample of greatness and true patrio- 
tism, which deserves to be placed by 
the side of the brightest actions: of 
either ancient or modern times. 


NOTICE OF THE ADMIRABLE CRICH- 
TON ; PUBLISHED AT VENICE IN 
1580. 


MR EDITOR, 
Wuatever light can be thrown 
upon the history of the celebrated 
James Crichton, (whose extraordinary 
—— justly obtained for him 
rom his contemporaries the appella- 
tion of the Admirable Crichton, ) will 
be welcomed by your readers, and by 
those more especially who feel proud 
that he was a Scotchman. A book 
lately came into ny possession, from 
the collection of an amiable and ac- 
complished amateur of Italian litera- 
ture,* into which: has been inserted 
a single printed leaf, of genuine date 
and originality, published when Crich- 
ton was at Venice in 1580. Of this 


* Mr S. W. Singer of Fulham. 


leaf, as it serves to clear up what has 
been matter of doubt, and to give 
credibility to what has been thought 
exaggerated concerning that won- 
derful man, I send you an exact 
copy. The book in which it is in- 
serted, is the second Aldine folio 
edition of the Cortegiano of Castig- 
lione, printed in 1545. The book be- 
longed to Francesco Melchiori of Ve- 
nice, who made it the depository of 
some other curious papers, 2s well as 
of this interesting document. * 

It will be seen that Lord Buchan’s 
account of Crichton’s age is here con- 
firmed, and that even the day of his 
birth, the 19th of August 1560, is as- 
certained. Lord Buchan has not, I 
believe, cited upon what ground he 
differs as to this point from Macken- 
zie and others;T but his inquiries 
seem to have been made with dili- 
gence, and his authorities good. The 
paper was, no doubt, one of those 
challenges which were placarded, and 
probably too civeahinil by hand, in 
Venice, inviting the scrutiny of an in- 
telligent public into the merit and so- 
lidity of those various pretensions, 
both mental and corporeal, which 
Crichton did not affect to conceal. 
After suppressing what may surpass 
credibility, his aslifications 
upon incontestible evidence, to have 
been (as Dr Hawkesworth has observ- 
ed) “enough to rank him among prodi- 
gies.” { I am, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, Grorce 

Clapham Common, 

15th June 1818, 


** Lo Scozzese, detto Giacomo Critonio, 


é giovane di 20 anni finiti i.19 di Agoste’ 


passato ; ha una voglia nell’ occhio destro ; 
possiede dieci lingue; Ja Latina et I’Itali- 
ena in eccellenza, Greca et ne fa epigram- 
mi3 Hebrea ; Caldea; Spagnuola; Fran- 
cese; Fiaminga ; Inglese ; Scota; et in- 
tende anche la Tedesca. Intendentissime 


* At the end of the book is preserved, in 
manuscript, a complimentary sonnet, ad- 
dressed by Melchiori to Torquato Tasso, 
on the publication of a continuation of the 
Gicrusaleme by Camillo, together with Tas- 
so’s sonnet in reply, in his own hand-writ- 
ing. These verses Mr Singer has given to 
the public, in his new edition of the transla- 
tion of Tasso by Fairfax. 


t Biographia Britannica, new edition, 
Vo 


IV. p. 442. The account of Crich- 


ton in this article 
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di filosofia, di teologia, di matematica, as- 
trologia ; e tiene tutti i calcoli fatti sin’ 
hoggi per falsi; di filosofia et teologia ha 
moltissime volte disputato con valent’ huo- 
mini con stupore di tutti. Ha cognitione 
perfettissima della cabala, di memoria tale 
che non sa che cosa sia il dimenticarsi et 
ogni oratione udita da lui recita a parola a 
parola, fa versi Latini improvisi in qual si 
Voglia sorte di versi e materia; e ne fa 
anche comminciando dall’ ultima parola del 
Verso, pur improvisi: orationi improvise e 
belle ; ragiona di cose di stato con fonda- 
mento: di bellissimo aspetto ; cortigiano 
compitissimo a maraviglia ; et il pid gra- 
tioso che si possa desiderare nella conversa- 
tione. Soldato a tutta botta, et due anni 
ha spesi alla guerra di Francia con carico 
honorato. Salta, balla, eccelentemente ; 
armeggia, gioca di ogni sorte d’armi et ne 
ha fatto prove. Maneggiator di cavalli ; 
giostratore singolare ; di sangue nobile ; 
anzi per Madre Regale, Stuuardo. Ha 
disputato con Greci nella materia della pro- 
cessione dello Spirito Santo con grande ap- 
plauso et con grandissima copia di aut- 
torita di dottori Greci, e Latini e concilij, 
come anco fa quando tratta di filosofia e 
teologia, havendo tutto Aristotele e com- 
mentatori alle mani, e recitandone le fac- 
@iate, non che le righe, Greclie. Ha tutto 
§. Tomaso Scoto, Tomisti et Scotisti, a 
Ment¢, e disputa in utramque partem. I!1 
che ha fatto molte volte felicemente. Né 
Fagiona mai di materia alcuna che non sia 
oo da altri Volle il principe et la 
ignoria udirlo et ne stupirono: fu hono- 
rato da S. serenita di un presente. In som- 
ma é¢ un mostro de’ mostri; et tale che 
alcuni vedendo cosi fatte qualita ridotte in 
un solo corpo, benessimo proportionato et 
lontano dalla maninconia, fanno di molte 
ehimere. Hora si é ridotto fuori in villa, 
per stendere 2000 conclusioni le quali, in 
tutte le professioni, vuol sostenere in Vene- 
tia, nella Chiesa di San Gio e Paolo, fra 
due mesi; non potendo egli sopplire alla 
* _ volonta delle persone che desideranno udir- 
lotutto giorno et a suoi studi. 
** In Venetia, appresso Domenico et Gio 
Battista Guerra fratelli, MDLXXX.” 


; 


Translation. 


; James Crichton, a native of Scotland, is a 
= «-youth who, on the 19th of August last, com- 
| |) pleted his twentieth year. He has a birth- 

over his right eye. He is master of ten 
4 iy >» lan The Latin and Italian in perfec- 
a ie tion ; the Greek so as to compose epigrame in 
ie that tongue ; Hebrew, Chaldee, Spanish, 

Se French, Flemish, English, Scotch, and un- 
pderstands also the German. He is most skil- 
i) ful in phil y, theology, the miathema- 
tics, and astrology, and holds all the ¢aleule- 
= tions hitherto made in this last to be false. 
He has 


uently maintained hical] 
igpuies with pros 
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fessors, to the admiration of all present. 
He is well acquainted with magic ;—of a 
memory so retentive that he knows not 
what it is to want recollection ; and can re- 
cite word for word that which he has once 
heard.* Latin verses, whatever the subject 
or the measure, he produces eatempore ; 
and these, too, (equally extemporancous,) 
commencing with the last word of any 
verse. His orations are fluent and beau- 
tiful; and he reasons profoundly upon po- 
litical subjects. In his person he is emi- 
nently handsome ; most courteous in his 
manners; and winning, to the height of 
your wish, in conversation. A soldier at 
all points, he served two years with dis- 
tinction in the French wars; unrivalled in 
the dance, and all feats of activity; most 
dexterous (as he has sufficiently proved) 
in the use of arms of every description, in 
horsemanship, and in tilting at the ring. 
He is nobles—by the mother, indeed, 
(who was a Stuart,) of royal blood. On 
occasion of the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
he maintained, with signal applause, a dis- 
pute with learned Greeks, adducing, in his 
argument, a host of authorities from Greek 
and Latin doctors, and from councils, as 
he is wont to do when treating of philoso- 
phy or theology, having, at his fingers’ ends, 
all Aristotle and his commentators, and 
placing before us not an outline merely, 
but the full front of the Greek doctrine. + 
Saint Thomas and Duns Scotus, with their 
adherents, the Scotists and Thomists, he 
has all by heart, and is ready to engage on 
either side the contest, as he has often 
done ; nor, indeed, does he enter upon a 
discussion except when the subject has been 
dictated by others. It has pleased the 
Doge and his illustrious lady to hear him, 
when they were struck with astonishment ; 
and he received from his Serene Highness 
a present. Ina word, he is a prodigy of 
prodigies, insomuch that some persons, ob- 
serving qualities so wonderful and various 
united in one body, so elegantly formed, 
and of habits so amiable, have thought the 
phenomenon supernatural. He is now 
shut up in retirement for the purpose of 


* There is ar early testimonial in favour 
of Crichton’s power of memory, in a work 
entituled Gazophylacium artis Memoria, 


per Lambertum Schenckelium Dusilvium. 


Argentorati, 1610, p. 35, in the following 
terms : ** Jacobus Chrithon, Scotus, in omni 
scientiarum genere, et nobilium artibus 
clarvs, t. fuit im eadem (arte memoria) 
excellens, ut nulli. veterum aut recentio- 
rum cedevet ; miraculum mundi futurus, 
nisi in ipso etatis flore in Italia obiisset.”” 
+ Of the dispute here alluded to, I do, 
not sce any explicit mention in tlie memo- 
rials we have of Crichton. The passage in — 
the original is, I confess, to me somewhat 


obscure. 


ony" 
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expounding two thousand propositions in 
all the different classes, which he designs, 
two months hence, to demonstrate at Ve- 
nice, in the church of Saint George and 
Saint Paul, having found it impossible, 
with due attention to his studies, to com- 
ply with the wishes of persons who would 
gladly listen to him through the whole 
day. 

Printed at Venice, for the brothers Dom. 
and Gio Batt. Guerra, MDLX XX. 


THE MICROSCOPE. 
No. I.—Lelters. 
MR EDITOR, 


Ir is a trite observation, that many 
of the evils of life take their rise from 
small errors; and we all know that 
merit is not the only ladder by which 
men reach distinction. ‘The happi- 
ness or misery of many may be traced 
! believe to causes which not only ap- 
peared at the moment to be of little 
importance, but which, in the eye of 
reason and philosophy, hardly deserve 
to be distinguished by epithets either 
of praise or blame, even after time 
has unfolded their extraordinary in- 
fluence. I do not allude to cireum- 
stances, often apparently fortuitous, 
by which a man’s future destiny is 
determined, such as those early asso- 
ciations by which he is decided in the 
choice of a profession, or those sudden 
and inexplicable feelings that impel 
him in the choice of a partner for 
lite, or that ‘ good luck” which pre- 
served the connubial fidelity of Mar- 
montel’s Marchioness of Lisban, and 
has often decided the fate of battles, 
itynasties, and kingdoms. There is a 
tide in human affairs which some- 
times bears the feeblest on to fame 
and fortune, while the labours of pow= 
er and wisdom are washed away, or 
whelmed beneath its waves. “The 
source of the good and evil of life, 


however, must not always be sought ; 


for in the stars ; much of it certainly 
depends upen our own conduct ; and 
not a little on those small matters 
which even great men cannot disre- 
gard with impunity, and by the ob- 
servance of which little men some- 
= bear away the prize. 

ivery one knows the importance at- 
tached to little things Chie: 
field. He is right in’ principle 
though the follies and vices of polish- 
ed society misguided his pen in its 
application. Addison and Chatham 


will be received as higher authori- 
ties ; and to those I may add two of 
the most faithful painters of life and 
manners in the present age, Miss 
Edgeworth, and the author of Waver- 
ley. I am not without fears of recal- 
ling the “ Mountain and the Mouse” 
to the recollection of your phlegmatic 
readers of the north These names 
will perhaps protect me from their 
ridicule, which some of my acquaint- 
ance think has been, in some instan- 
ces, severe in proportion as it has been 
undeserved. 

I have been master of an academy 
in this and a neighbouring county for 
thirty years, and cannot, therefore, be 
supposed indifferent to the merits of 
literary dissertations. Yet it appears 
to me that a periodical work intended 
for general readers should not be 
chiefly oceupied with remarks on the 
style and manner of authors, and with 
critical estimates of their faults and 
beauties. If it be true that the learn- 
ed and the unlearned write, it is cer- 
tainly not less true that the latter, 
much more numerous body, read such 
miscellanies as yours. Many of these 
I hope read for information, an?, less 
fastidious about the manner than the 
matter, wish to carry from the page 
the knowledge of facts, and the correc- 
tion of errors that may be useful in 
their different pursuits. Others, a- 
gain, delight to survey a state of so- 
ciety and manners differing from their 
own, and feel a high gratification in 
contemplating human nature under a 
new aspect, whether it be found in 
the narrative of the adventurous tra- 
veller into remote and almost un- 
known regions, or in the often no less 
faithful pictures of the novelist. The 
interest which we feel in such a sur 
vey must be greatly enhanced if it 
embrace the manners, opinions, and 
condition of our own ancestors, and 
still more so, perhaps, if the period 
selected for description be so little re- 
moved from our own times, that we 


can recognize in it almost all those — 


sentimentsand institutions with which 
we are still familiar, though softened 
or embellished in the progress of re 
finement. ‘This is the great charm of 
the popular novels that have lately is- 
sued from the Edinburgh press ; and 
I will freely confess, that nothing that 
has yet appeared in your Magazine 
has given me more pleasure than the 


view of the manners of the. higher» 
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ranks of Scotland in the early part of 
last century, inserted in the first and 
second numbers of your new series. 
I am aware, however, that there is a 
third class of readers who wish for 
something to rouse and animate them ; 
the elections will soon be over; and 
there are no new constitutions fabri- 
cating at Paris, nor invasions, nor bat- 
tles, nor treaties, to gratify the appe- 
tite for emotion. If this can be done, 
by clothing an old thought in a new 
dress, or by exhibiting a figure of straw 
loaded with all the tawdry drapery 
that a wild imagination can supply, 
there is no great harm done. It will 
please the little masters and misses 
for a moment ; and when they arrive 
at the age of twenty-five, if not soon- 
er, they may learn, by some means or 
other, if not altogether incorrigible, 
that ‘‘ sense is the foundation of ex- 
cellence,” both in literature and the 
business of life—But my old didac- 
tic habits have led me from my sub- 
ject. 

’ The highest gratification of which 
at my advanced age I am susceptible, 
is derived from a correspondence with 
a few of my early pupils, and the vi- 
sits of two of them, who, having de- 
servedly acquired a high reputation 
for talents and integrity, were mem- 
bers of the last two Parliaments, 
though neither was born to what is 
held to bé an independent fortune. 
One of them, a gentleman who com- 
bines a lively imagination with un- 
common patience of research and 
soundness of judgment, sometimes 
trys to lighten the burden of old age 
(and I often feel myself’ older than I 
really am, since I retired from active 
life two years ago) by amusing ancc- 
dotes of the great world in which he 
lives. When he perceives me smile in- 
credulously,—for I sometimes suspect 
the imagination is brought into play, 
—he instantly undeceives me if my 
suspicion is unfounded, or laughs at 
his want of skill to sustain the harm- 
less pleasantry. The other is a more 
pensive character, who delights to re- 
cur to the sports of childhood, and the 
day-dreams of youth, as a relief from 
the cares and sorrows of tiper years, in 
which he has had a large share. It 
is not ne to describe them fur- 
ther ; their names, if I were permit- 
ted to name them, would secure be- 
lief to far less credible anecdotes than I 
am about to repeat on their authority, 
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and with their permission. That I 
may not inadvertently stumble upon 
living names, I shall call the former 
Titus, and the latter Sempronius. 
The conversation, as will naturally 
be expected, often turns on the means 
of rising in the world, and the circum- 
stances that are untavourable to it. 
In my younger days I sometimes ven- 
tured to anticipate the future success 
of my pupils, according to the rank 
which they held in the form. I could 
easily conceive that rank and fortune 
might derange this estimate ; but it was 
not till after many striking instances 
of success and failure among those 
who seemed to be unequal in no other 
respect than in talent and application, 
that I was compelled to oileaie some 
causes that had escaped my observa- 
tion. My knowledge of the world 
was too limited to: enable me to trace 
these causes, and my correspondence 
with the individuals themselves sel« 
dom afforded me a safe clue. There 
was nothing of good or bad fortune 
in the case of any of them. Those 
who were successful owed every thing 
to their own merit, and the disap- 
pointed and unhappy were the vic~ 
tims of the envy and malice of others, 
and of their own independence of 
character. I am in possession of one 
hundred and fifty letters to this pur 
ose. My friend Sempronius is wil- 
ing to admit the truth of above half 
the number, that is, the letters of the 
unfortunate, but he is ready to dispute 
the merits of some of the prosperous. 
Titus, without rejecting thestatements 
of either party, maintains that they 
throw no light on the true cause ; 
and that, in nine instances out of ten, 
it may be found in the outward ap- 
pearance, the manners, the temper, 
and the habits of my correspondents. 
**T have known,’ says ‘Titus, “ a 
young man’s fortune made or lost by 
the observance or omission of the most 
trivial matters of form,—the use of 
wax or wafer in the sealing of a letter, 
—the want of an envelope,—the su- 
perscription,—the mode of addressing 
and concluding it,—the hand-writing 
too stiff and formal, or blotted, or il- 
legible ;—a wrong spelt word has 
been the ruin of thousands. You 
think,” turning to me and seeing me 
smile, ‘* or once thought, that the 
boy who could best translate Homer’s 
account of the debates in the Coun- 
cils of the Gods, or of the pradence 
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an:l sagacity of Ulysses, iy to make 
a tigure as a statesinan oF ¢ iplomatist. 
You might as well believe that the 
blood of Hector and Achilles flows in 
the veins of Wellington, or that we 
are indebted to Horace’s Art of Poetry 
for the Lady of the Lake and Lalla 
Rookh. I admit the influence of me- 
rit, though I do not know what the 
word means in every instance. But, 
it we could borrow tor a day the re- 
collections and cogitations of these 
correspondents of yours, we should be 
able-to trace the fortunes of many of 
thein to the sources I have just no- 
ticed. ‘The web of life is, indeed, an 
unequal fabric,—a patchwork of many 
colours,—and, as it lengthens, it is 
the more exposed to external injuries, 
—yet I affirm, that as much depends 
upon the skill and attention of the 
workman in small things as on the 
quality of the materials. Miss Edge- 
worth's anecdote of the Duke of 
Greenwich and Lord Oldborough, in 
her “ Patronage,” is perfectly true to 
nature. You recollect the story of 
the water which gave so much offence 
to his grace, us to threaten serious in- 
jury to the most important affairs of 
State. ‘* J wonder how any man can 
have the impertinence to send me his 
spittle.” My worthy old friend, this 
is amore serious matter than an ere 
ror in prosody at school. One of these 
very genticmen who writes you in so 
gloomy a strain, lost three years of 
his protessional life from this cause. 
He was a iieutenant in Treat naval 
action, during the late war; and, on 
the promotion which cnsued, was 
some time out of employment. Dur- 
ing his residence in the country, he 
made the acquaintance of a certain 
noble lord, who was thought to possess 
some interest at the admiralty, and, 
modestly preferring his claim to en 
appointiucnt, solicited his lordship’s 
good othces with the board. ‘There 
was nothing in the appearance or 
manners ot this personage to come 
mand respect ; and the professions 
ot service flowed from him with 
such 4 | and apparent sinceri- 
ty, that the honest-hearted tar forgot 
for amoment that he was neverihe- 
less a lord, and himself little better 
than a poor lieutenant still. His 
lordship, at the proper time, return- 
ed to London, and, at the end of six 
months, had made no progress in the 
affair. The lieutenant’s patience was 


at last exhausted ; and he set out for 
London, a distance of 200 miles, by 
the cheapest route, with more in pros~ 
ect than possession. Before he paid 
bis respects at his Lordship's house, 
not half a mile from Grosvenor 
Place, it occurred to him that his pa- 
tron might be at his seat in Surrey, 
and that it would save time to leave 
a letter, in case he could not then have 
the honour of a personal interview. 
The noble lord was at home, but so 
much engaged that he had only time 
to ask half a dozen of questions, with 
his usual rapidity, and then, with a 
forinal apology, moved towards the 
door of the apartinent. The lieute- 
nant pulled out his letter, and re- 
quested his early attention to it. It 
was hastily opened, and a piece of the 
wafer adhered to his Lordship’s thumb. 
‘John!’ said he, calling to his ser- 
vant, ‘ fetch me a bason of water in- 
stantly,—* Captain M. I wish you a 
good morning,‘ and take notice, 
John,’ as the lieutenant was descend- 
ing the stairs, ‘ I am never at home 
again to Captain M.’” 

“T have the honour to be known 
to this noble lord,” said Sempronius, 
‘and I have had occasion to know 
him better than he is aware of him- 
self. I was once present when he dee 
nied a promise he had made in the 
hearing of hundreds, and was told so. 
He would have gained thirty-five 
shillings by the falschood, if it had 
not been detected. In the county 
where his estates lie he is despised by 
all hose who do not fear him, and 
at once dreaded and detested by 
every one who has the misfortune to 
depend upon him. If his tenantry 
had the choice between a strong gale 
or a weeks rain in the middle of har- 
vest, and a visit from his lordship, 
they would prefer the former ; yet, 
in his absence, his place is well sup- 
phed by a kindred spirit, who has the 
additional merit of being regardless of 
the forms of civilized society, —a brute 
in his manners, as well as a tyrant in 
his heart,—a solitary vindictive monk, 
—a slave to the grossest appetites,—a 
wretch with whom no one who re- 
gards his character would choose to 
“* Stop, stop, my friend !” cried I ; 
“ there is more in this vehemence than 
it may be proper for you to tell, or for 
us to hear. The nobleman you al- 
lude to is almost as obscure an insig- 
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nificant beyond the bounds of his own 
county as his counterpart ; let them 
remain so; it has been their misfor- 
tune to come into the world too late 
by 500 years ; they would have made 
a figure if they had appeared on the 
debateable lands between the two 
British kingdoms, about the middle 
of the fourteenth century.” 

* But to return to the wax and 
wafer,” said Titus, “ or rather let us 
break the seal, and get at the contents. 
IT received yours is vulgar,’ on the 
authority of no less a person than 
Lord Chatham, in his letters to his 
nephew, the late Lord Camelford. 
*Inclose your letters in a cover,’ he 
adds, ‘ it is more polite.’ I mention 
this merely as an instance of this 
great man’s attention to small matters, 
for I do not at this moment recollect 
any fatal results from the conduct 
disapproved of. It is a pity that bis 
lordship did not subject letter-writ- 
ing to a closer aL Nothing, 
for instance, in the whole range of 
politics and morality is more unsettled 
than the mode in which a letter 
should begin, unless it be its perora- 
tien, if I may use such a word. The 
only point that may be held as esta- 
blished on this important subject, in 
so far as I know, is, that the junior 
partner in a ‘ writer to the signet’s of 
fice’ must not address a Scots baronet 
by the title of ‘ Dear Sir.’ ‘ He dears 
me too, you see, says Sir Arthur 
Wardour to his daughter, in the An- 
tiquary, ‘ this impudent drudge of a 
writers office, who, a twelvemonth 
ago, was not fit company for my se- 
cond table ;—I suppose I shall be 
dear knight with him by and by.’ 
But this throws but little light on the 
obscurity, for, besides ‘ Sir,’ and ‘ Re- 
verend Sir,’ and ‘ Honoured Sir,’ and 
* Dear Sir,’ there are ‘ My Dear Sir,’ 
and ‘ Dear B.’ and ‘ My Dear B.,’ and 
I know not how many other forms. 
The same difficult questions occur at 
the conclusion, where the writer ‘ has 
the honour to be,’ or ‘ is, with great 
esteem and respect,’ or is only ‘ truly, 


sincerely, faithfully, cordially, &c. 
_ your very obedient and humble ser- 


vant,” or perhaps only ‘ your friend,’ 


or neither your servant nor your 
friend, but simply ‘ yours.’ I have 
3 made this subject very much my 
9 study, and will show you, on some 
future occason, twenty-nine folio 


pages of annotations on it, and yet I 
VOL, 


must confess I have my doubts on 
some points, the practice is so irregu- 
lar, and the authorities on opposite 
sides so nearly balanced. Reasoning 
from analogy, however, I would say, 
that the possessive ‘ my’ ought to be 
very cautiously employed in writing 
to our superiors. It might not be 
safe even for a barrister to use it in 
writing to a Scots baronet. I hap- 
pen to know an instance where a 


young poet lost the good graces of @. 


entleman, of established reputation 
in the same line, by this irregularity, 
though he had in three letters ad« 
dressed his junior. in the same terms 
himself. This was a hard case, and I 
hope there are not many such. One 
of the greatest orators and statesmen 
of the last century used to write for 
periodical works in his younger days, 
and, it is said, with difficulty escaped 
the penalty of loss of employment and 
bread, for a similar fault committed a< 
gainst the dignity of a great London 
bibliopolist. 

“In the present century,” said 
Sempronius, “ I hope there is less 
folly stirring. Ceremony is not now 
the sin that most easily besets us. I 
think, indeed, there is too little at- 
tention paid to the just claims of rank, 
whether it has been conferred as the 
reward of eminent services, or de- 
scended from one’s ancestors. I 
am told they manage these things 
better in Scotland, and I once had 
a proof of it. In that half civil- 
ized country, where they now stab 
one another with the pen instead of 
the sword, it is not to be expected 
that their forms of politeness should 
be always uniform or very discrimi« 
nating. But the feelings from which 
they flow deserve our applause. In 
the summer of 1801, I accompanied a 
friend on a tour through the High- 
lands, and spent a few days at the 
house of a distant relative in one of 
the border counties on my return. 
My cousin was the owner of a small 
estate, which he farmed himself. To 
make the time pass pleasantly, he in- 
vited several of his neighbours to din- 
ner, most of them great sheep farmers ; 
and we returned their visits. The 
manners of these men, though they 
seemed to have few ideas beyond their 
own profession, gave me rather a fa- 
vourable opinion of them. But there 
was 2 venerable clergyman among the 


number one day, who engaged my 
z 
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particular attention and respect. He 
was of an age to remember the forms 
of genteel society more than half a 
century before, and appeared to feel 
that the times had altered for the 
worse. But he might be taken for a 
model of good breeding himself, ac- 
cording to the notions of good breed- 
ing in that country. The wits of 
Queen Anne’s reign have ridiculed 
the appropriate forms of salutation, 
trom ‘ My Lord, your most humble 
servant, down to ‘ How d’ye do 
Jack ;’ my reverend friend preserved 
them all. I was particularly struck 
with his nice discrimination in drink- 
ing the healths of the company in his 
own house,—where we were most hose 
pitably received by his family, con- 
sisting of his wife and two daughters 
grown up to women, and still unmar- 
ried. He had two scales, the services 
and the healths, each properly gra- 
duated, by which he marked his re- 
spect for his guests. The principal 
person had his ‘ humble service,’ in 
the superlative degree, and then pro- 
ceeding downwards he came to ‘my 
service’ simply, omitting both the de- 
gree and the term denoting its quali- 
ve The seale of healths began where 
the services ended, and at three steps 
terminated in the anticlimax of the 
Scottish, ‘ Here's t’ye,’ with Sir,’ or 
* Friend,’ or the name or surname ap- 
pended to it. He did me the honour 
to proffer me his humble service on two 
occasions, and I never descended into 
the scale of healths, till I met him at 
the table of a man of’ fortune, who 
had a younger brother and a nephew, 
both bachelors. These engrossed all 
the ‘ services’ of the gld gentleman 
and his family.” * 

“* You are not serious, Sempronius. 
You would not recommend such a 
starched whalebone group as your 
clergyman and family as mite 
people.” T recommend nothing but 
the principle, Sir. But the scene to 
which I have rather inadvertently al- 
luded, calls up the images of joys long 
since past, and that never can return. 
I oH grow too serious. Let us 
part. 


* Our Correspondent has given the name 
of this worthy clergyman, who is now no 
more. Upon inquiry, we understand that 


Sempronius has scrupulously adh 


This, Mr Editor, is the substance 
of a conversation that passed at my 
house about three weeks ago. Per- 
haps the illiberal expressions regard~ 
ing your countrymen may give of- 
fence. If it suits your Miscellany, 
you will probably hear again cx 


Middlesex, 16th June, 1818. 


ANECDOTES OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK, 
THE ORIGINAL OF ROBINSON CRUe 
SOE. 


[In the Scots Magazine for the years 
1805 and 1806, a pretty full account has 
been given of what may be called the pub- 
lic life of this singularly-fated person, who, 
as every one knows, passed four years and 
four months on the then uninhabited island 
of Juan Fernandez in the South Sea, and 
whose adventures form the ground-work of 
De Foe’s admirable tale of Robinson Cru- 
soe. Selkirk must have been a man of un- 
common pes of mind to have endured 
a situation se helpless, and that for so long 
a period, that it might well be supposed 
the last ray of hope would have ceased to 
play upon his forlorn heart. Yet it appears 
from the account we have referred to, that 
solitude had not rendered him proof against 
the common frailties of his profession ; and 
the following notices of his early life, ex- 
tracted from the parish records of Largo 
in Fife, where he was born, exhibit an ir- 
ritability and violence of temper but ill a- 
dapted to sustain his future destiny, though 
not unlikely to lead to it. Nothing, how- 
ever, is more curious in these notices than 
the light they throw on the state of man- 
ners in the country parishes of Scotland at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when religion seems to have supplied the 
place of law, and its ministers that of civil 
magistrates,——when the terror of public 
penitence probably operated with as much 
effect in checking the progress ef vice, as 
the fear of Bridewell or Botany Bay in our 
own times. Even the turbulent spirit of 
Selkirk yielded to the influence of his early 
associations, though, it would appear, not 
without a struggle. ] 


1695. 
Alex. Selchraig to be summoned. 

_ Aagust 25.—This same day the Ses- 
sion 

The qlk day Alexr. Seleraig, son 
to John Selcraig, elder, in Nether 
Largo, was dilated for his undecent 
beaiviar in ye church ; the church of- 
ficer is ordirred to ga and cite him to 


com befoor our Sessi nixt 
ea ion ag* y* nix 
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Agust 27th, y® Session mett. 
Alex. Selcraige did not compear. 


The qlk day Alexr. Seleraig, son 
to John Selcraig, elder, in Nether 
Largo, called, but did not compear, 
being gone avay to y*seas ; this busi- 
ness is continued till his return, 


1701. 
Nov. 25th, the Session meet. 
John Selcraige compeared. 


The same day John Selcraige, el- 
der, called, compeared, and being ex- 
amined what was the occasion of the 
tumult that was in his house, he said 
he knew not, but that Andrew Sel- 
craige, having brought in a cane full of 
salt water, ot qch his brother Alexr. 
did take a drink through mistake, and 
he laughing at him for it, his brother 
Alexr. came and beat him, upon qch 
he rune out of the house, and called 
his brother. John Selcraige, elder, 
being againe questioned, what made 
him to site one the floor with his backe 
at the door, he said it was to keep 
down his sone Alex", who was seeking 
to go up to get his pystole ; and be- 
ing enquired, what he was to do with 
it, he said he could not tell, 


Alexr. Selchraige compeared not. 

The same day Alex" Selcraige, cal- 
led, compeared not, because he was at 
Coupar, he is to be cited pro secundo 
ag* the nixt Session, 


John Selcraige, younger, compeared. 


The same day John  Selcraige, 
ounger, called, compeared, and be- 
ing questiond concerning the tumult 
that was in his father’s house the se- 
venth of Nov", declared, that he be- 
ing called by his brother Andrew, 
came to it, and when he entered the 
housse, his mother went out, and he 
seeing his father sitting on the floor, 
with his back at the door, was much 
troubled, and offered to help him up, 
and ...... brang him to the fire, at 
which time he did see his brother 
Alex" in the other end of the house 
casting off his coate, and coming to- 
wards him, where upon his father 
did get betwixt them, but he knew 
not what he did otherwayes, his head 
being born down by his brother Alex", 
but afterwards being liberate by his 
wife, did mak his escape. . 
Margaret Bell compeared. 
The same day M 


ret Bell, cal- 
led, compeared, and 


enquired 


Anecdotes of Alexander Selkirk. 
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what was the occasion of the tumult 
which fell out in her father of law’s 
house the seventh of Nov', she said 
that Andrew Selcraige came running 
for her husband John, and desiren 
him to go to his father’s house, which 
he doing, the said Margaret did fol- 
low her husband, and coming into the 
house, she found Alex" Seleraige grip- 
ping both his father and her husband, 
and she labouring to loose Alex'’s 
hands from her husband’s head and 
breast, her husband fled out of’ doors, 
and she followed him, and called back 
againe, you fals loun will you murder 
your father and my husband both ; 
whereupon he followed her to the 
door, but wither he beat her or net, 
she was in so great confusion, she can- 
not distinctly tell, but ever since she 
hath a sore pain in her head, 


Andrew Selcraige compeared. 

The same day Andrew Seleraige, 
called, compeared, but said nothing 
to purpose in the forsaid business. 

This business is delayed untill the 
next Session, till further enquiry he 
mad yrunto, 


Nov. 29, the Session meet. 
Alex. Seleraige compeared. 

The qlk day sederunt, the minister, 
Moderator, John Lundine of Bal- 
dastard, Magnus Wilsone, James 
Beat, James Smith, in the Kirk- 
towne, William Beat, John Guthrie, 
James Smith in Drummechee, Tho- 
mas Ness, Thomas Mortone, Wil- 
liam Jervies. After prayer, Alea" 
Selcraige, scandalous for contention 
and disugreeing with his brothers, cal« 
led, compeared, and being questioned 
concerning the tumult that was in his 
father’s house, whereof he was said to 
be the occasion, he confest that he, 
having taken a drink: of salt water out 
of the cane, his younger brother An= 
drew laughing at him for it, he did 
heat him twice with a@ stafe ; he con- 
fest also that he had spoken very ill 
words concerning his. brothers, and 
particularly he challenged his eldest 
brother John ta a combate, as he cal- 
led it, of neiffells, then he said he 
would not come to do it even now, 
which afterward. he did refuse and 
regrate ; moreover he said several. 
other things, whereupon the Session. 
appcinted him to compear before the 
ag* to morrow, and to be re-. 

‘.ed in face of the congregatio nf 
his seandalous carriage. 
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Alerr. Selcraige’s public compearance 

before the pulpit. 

Nov. 30.—Alex" Seleraige, accord- 
ing to the Session’s appointment, com~ 

‘ared before the pulpit, and made 
acknowledgment of his sin in_disa~- 
greeing with his brothers, and was 
rebuked in face of the congregation 
for it, and promised amendment in 
the strength of the Lord, and so was 
dismissed, 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO HOLLAND, 
AND PART OF FLANDERS, IN THE 
MONTHS OF JULY AND AUGUST 
1817. IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 
FROM A GENTLEMAN TO A FRIEND 
IN EDINBURGH. 


(Continued from Vol. II. p. 543.) 
Letter Third. 


Dear J. 


the dis- 
tance across the chan- 
nel between Lowestoft 

and the island of Scho- 
en, on the Dutch coast, is only about 

93 miles, not more than across the en- 

trance of the Firth of Forth, from 

St Abb’s Head in Berwickshire, to 

Buchanness in Aberdeenshire, yet, in 

setting out for a foreign place, the 

mind insensibly connects with it the 

idea of distance ;—and, about mid- 

night, I went to bed, without any 

impression of being disturbed, till the 
usual time. But at 5 A.M. I heard 

the watch upon deck call out, a 

** Dutch pilot-boat a-head,” which 

immeciately circulated through the 

ship as good news. Soon afterwards 
we spoke the boat; but the questions 
and answers were by no means reci- 
procally understood, which occasioned 
so much vociferation that every one 
on board was either suddenly brought 
upon deck, or silently listening below 
to what was going forward. The pi- 
lot-boat, being one of those clumsy 
doggers, of about 25 tons, employed 
in this service in Holland, our captain 
refused to allow a vessel so unhandy, 
as he expressed it, to sheer up along- 
side of our vessel, to allow the pilot to 
leap on board, as is customary, lest 
the two vessels should strike and do 
mischief ; he rather wanted the Dutch- 
man to hoist out his deck-boat ; but, 
as this did not seem to be convenient, 


[July 
he told the pilot that he would rather 
lower the ship’s stern-boat, and send 
it on board for the person who was to 
carry us into port; upon which the 
master of the pilot-boat held up his 
hand in token of assent, and called 
out, in a very full tone, “‘ ya, ya, ya,” 
i.e. yes, yes, yes; and about six 
o’clock he was brought on board. Our 
pilot, who, on being asked if he could 
take our ship into the Briel, answered, 
Ya, Mynheer,” was astrong healthy 
looking man, about six feet in height. 
He could speak very little English ; 
and had large clumsy shoes on his 
feet, such as our sailors, in their nime 
ble way of footing the decks and rig- 
ging of their ships, could not wear. 
The other parts of his dress were in 
unison with the shoes, excepting his 
thin calico vest, with a white ground 
and variegated colours. Upon asking 
him the time in Holland, he took out 
his silver watch, which was kept in an 
outer case of brass, as is common with 
Dutch fishermen. By his account, 
we were about twelve miles off the 
coast of Holland, and the ship accord 
ingly for some time kept her course 
for the Briel passage, or most direct 
entrance of the Maes for Rotterdam. 
About half-past seven the pilot direct- 
ed the vessel: to be laid to, havin 
now got into what he called “ slac 
water,” where she was to toss about 
at a great rate till mid-day, waiting 
for the tide to carry the vessel over 
the bar at the Briel, But after a lit- 
tle consultation, and as every one 
thought he could discover anguish in 
the countenance of his neighbour at 
the threatened durance, our pilot, who 
had speedily retired below to the com- 
forts of a good English breakfast, was 
no less hastily called upon deck, when, 
much against his liking, he was di- 
rected to carry the ship into the Hel- 
voet channel, where the Harwich 
packets go, and into which there is 
water at all times of tide. By this 
means a disagreeable suspense was a= 
voided, while the ship's way and our 
journey was only a little lengthened 
in going up to Rotterdam. 

As the vessel stood in upon the 
land we made it more and more dis» 
tinctly, though the haze which too 
often hangs upon this coast rendere 
ed objects less distinguishable. The 
first land was the island of Schoen; 
meaning fine or beautiful, on which 
there is an eminence, which in Hol» 
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Jand may be termed a hill. Soon af- 
terwards the island of Goree was dis- 
tinctly visible, with its church; the 
Seeeple of which the frugal Dutch make 
use of for the joint purpose of a light- 
house for the direction of the mariner 
on this most dangerous coast, without 
altering its purpose as a clock-case 
and belfry. About ten, we entered 
the channel between the islands Go- 
ree and Vroon, which forms a very 
fine piece of river sailing to Helvoet- 
sluys. Coasting along the shores of 
Goree, the tide being then low, ex- 

sed an extensive ebb to view; and 
= the painful attention of the 
Dutch is most apparent. For miles 
together I could observe with the 
telescope, rows of stakes crossing 
the sands from high to low water 
mark, at intervals of from 50 to 100 
yards, to preserve the shores from 
the waste of the sea, which, on 
this whole kingdom, it requires the 
united efforts of this industrious 
people to counteract. Here we had 
also fully in view, and sailed close 
past the wreck of an American brig 
which took the ground about three 
months ago, and was now completely 
sanded up, her masts only being visi- 
ble. After getting round the island 
of Goree, a fine spacious sheet of wa- 
ter opened, leading by various chan- 
nels to Rotterdam, Williamstadt, and 
Dort. At mid-day the ship anchored 
off the entrance of Helvoetsluys, and 
was immediately boarded by a boat 
from a frigate, which lay near the 
quay of Helvoetsluys, to know the 
vessel’s name, and other particulars, 
which were all entered in a book by 
a very active-looking young man, in 
the capacity of a midshipman, though 
neither his dress nor the a ce 
of the boat’s crew indica is con- 
nection with a regular establishment, as 
is the case with the officers of the British 
navy, who wear uniforms according to 
their rank, and the boat on duty gene- 
rally displays a small flag. Upon m- 
quiry we found the frigate to be the 

elampus, which had been presented to 


= the King of the Netherlands to carry 


him on his return to his own country, 
after the Revolution in 1814. This 


naturally suggested a long train of 


> associations, among which the old a- 


we have 
seen this verified in the case of 


| » dage occurred, of one turn pro- 
ducing another ; and 


The ship no sooner came to an ane 
chor, than the party was permitted, 
with great civility and readiness, te 
land, without any thing of that un« 
necessary consequence which is somes 
times met with abroad, from officers 
on duty ; and all that was afterwards 
required, was to produce our passports, 
after which we were no more troubled 
upon that score in Holland. The 
Clare master at the same time ex- 
amined the ship's papers, and she was 
immediately allowed to proceed (the 
wind being fair, and the tide favours 
able) for Rotterdam. Upon first 
landing in a Dutch town, the stran- 
ger perhaps finds more to stare and 
wonder at than he does under similar 
circumstances in France, where the 
contrast to the English is by no 
meuns so striking. Here the clean 
liness of the Dutch town is the first 
thing to be remarked :—the difference 
of dress,—of carriages and buildings, 
—the universal use of brick instead of 
stone, both for the houses and streets, 
—are all remarkably set forth in these 
respects at Helvoetsluys. 

The day being too tar advanced for 
attempting to see Helvoet and reach 
Rotterdam with any degree of com- 
fort, it was agreed to stop all night 
here ; and Mr Hobson, our landlord 
at the Packet Hotel, being very atten- 
tive in every respect, procured an or« 
der for our admission to the dock- 
yard, &c. which afforded ample em- 
ployment for the day. Helvoetsluys, 
situate in the island of Vroon, is a 
very neat small town, and has a- 
bout 1500 inhabitants. It is also 
well fortified, and has a good har- 
bour, naval arsenal, or dock-yard, 
with extensive barracks for the can- 
tonment of infantry. ‘The le 
have not much the appearance of busi- 
ness, and probably depend chiefly u 
on their shops for the supply of the 
surrounding country for a few miles, 
the military, and the ngers of the 
Harwich packets. The harbour com- 
mands a draught of water equal to 
twenty-one feet at low water, near the 
entrance, but the interior has only 
about eleven feet. ‘To these depths is 
to be added the perpendicular rise of 
the tides, which, on these shores, is 
only eight or nine feet. The harbour 
is iormed at the entrance by wooden 
piers, projecting into the river about 
sixty yards. ‘These piers are formed 
of beams of oak of great strength, 
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squared to two feet, and even two feet 
six inches; are partly of open work, and 
partly filled in a very ingenious man- 
ner with brushwood. By projecting in 
this manner, the place commands a 
much greater depth of water tor the ship- 
ping, but these barriers are intended 
also as a defence to the town against the 
effects of the river, especially when 
the ice breaks up in the spring of the 
rear. Some of the outer piles “r 
ams of these piers are said to have 
been lengthened, and driven to the 
enormous depth of 150 feet ! before the 
foundation was reckoned sufficiently 
firm. ‘Theharbour consists of a straight 
cut or canal of about 100 feet in width, 
and a quarter of a mile in length, and 
divides the town into two compart- 
ments, which are connected by a 
draw-bridge over the lock-gate of the 
cana], at the further end of which 
ships enter into the wet-dock of the 
naval yard. This dock is only partly 
excavated, but it may be enlarged to 
contain any number of ships. This 
again terminates with a floating or 
basin gate of a dry or graving dock 
for the repair of ships, in which there 
was a first rate man of war under re- 
pair ; connected with which, in the 
graving dock, there is a steam-engine 
or pumping surface and leakage wa- 
ter. And here it is particularly worthy 
of remark, that the engine was shewn 
as a great curiosity in Holland, though 
it is upon so old a plan as to have 
mtsere been one of Bolton and 
att’s first construction ; for they said 
it was originally made in England. 
The whole of the walls of the extensive 
piers of the tide-harbour, wet and dry 
docks, are built of brick ofa small size, 
and remarkably good in quality. These 
walls are coped with blue limestone 
or Tournay marble, which is brought 
hither by water carriage from the 
neighbourhood of that town in great 
masses. I measured several of the cope 
stones, from 7 to 12'feet in length, 18 
inches in thickness, and varying in 
breadth from 2 to 6 feet ! Whatinvalu- 
able materials for water works ! 

In the harbour there were few trad- 
ing vessels. ‘T'wo of the Harwich pack- 
ets, with a few fishing doggers and 
boats, were all that occupied this noble 
harbour. In the wet dock and naval 
yard there wereonly one first-rate, two 
or three frigates, and a few cut down 
and disabled ships; these, with a- 
bout 20 of Bonaparte’s English fotil. 
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la, were lying in a state of rottenness 
and decay, and the latter being now the 
only remainsof the flotilla, become more 
the object of curiosity and interest. 
The vessels appeared to be of about 
20 tons burden, and 25 or 30 feet in 
length upon deck. If ever this expe- 
dition was seriously intended against 
England, its projectors must only 
have reckoned upon the sea leagues of 
separation between the two countries, 
without remembering that an army 
may sometimes be scattered” as 
fectually by the force of the windsas by 
the intensity of'a “‘ frost ;"—or, having 
escaped all these, that the energies of 
the mvaded people are still to be con- 
tended with, and these, called forth 
upon the shores of Sussex or of Kent, 
would have been found no less power- 
ful than on the plains of Waterloo. 

In Helvoet there is, 1t seems, only 
one school for the education of youth, 
where 60 scholars are taught by one 
master. ‘lhe children were all clean 
and decent in their apparel, and ap- 
— to be very orderly in their be- 

aviour. ‘I'hey are taught the Dutch 
and French languages, writing, and ac- 
counts, by a very respectable-looking 
man, whose fee is2d. per week, increas- 
ing somewhat, according tothe branches 
taught. Each scholar has a small 
box for containing his books, which 
is hung upon a nail when he leaves 
the class, and, on his return, he pro- 
ceeds to take it down, and apply his 
private key to it. This is gone about 
in a manner — surprising for the 
years of the children, end bespeaks « 
docility and orderly deportment, 
which is, unquestionably, more cha- 
racteristic of the Dutch than of the 
English youth. 1 was, upon the 
whole, much pleased with my visit to 
the school, and regret that I happen- 
ed to be the only one of the party who 
had an opportunity of seeing its syste- 
matic arrangement. The master 
seemed to feel pleased when I ex- 
pressed my satisfaction, and, in prett 
good English, said he would be rin 4 
gratified by a visit from all the Eng 
ish at the hotel. Ss. 
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» abroad. They were written a good many 
years ago, without the slightest Wea of 
being published, and entirely for the in- 
formation and entertainment of the friend 
to whom they were addressed. They 
have been thought, however, sufficiently 
interesting, from the striking contrast ex- 
hibited in them between English and 
Scottish Scenery and Manners, to be 
given to the public through the present 
channel,—after the curtailment, of course, 
of such passages as relate to private or 
personal concerns. The writer, it will 
readily be perceived, in describing the 
contrast, which continually recurred to 
him, between the two great divisions of 
the island, both in a physical and moral 
aspect, speaks with all the pride, and 
perhaps with all the partiality, of a 
Scotchman; but, though hasty observa- 
tion, and an enthusiastic temperament, 
may have occasionally led him somewhat 
too far, he was above being actuated by 
any thing of the puerile jealousy or pal- 
try prejudice which have. alternately 
jaundiced the perceptions of Scotch and 

_ English tourists. 
2 Should the present pages reach the much- 
esteemed author in those remote regions 
where his lot is now cast, we trust they 
will recal to him many pleasant recollec- 
tions : we are sure at least, that, though 
printed without his express permission, 
i he will be gratified to be reminded (even 
by this anonymous notice) that he is 
still affectionately remembered by some 
of the friends and companions of his 

youth. 


Malvern Wells, February 12. 
My vear C 
I arnivep here on Tuesday last, 
| having finished a journey of 360 miles 
f precisely in eight days. Instead of 
taking the west road by Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, we set out b 
Dunbar and Berwick,—a route muc 
more gratifying to me, as it led us 
across the very centre of England, 
in the direction of Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham, where I had an opportuni- 
ty not only of seeing the country more 
completely, but of viewing also those 
great manufacturing towns whence 
aogiand derives no small share both 
» of her wealth and her fame; and 
> which, being rich and luxurious, as 
» well as busy, are finely adorned by 
» elegant buildings, or with sa- 
cred dignity by their lofty and vene- 
_ rable cathedrals. When I began my 


journey, I intended to have given you 


an account of every thing by which 
attention was particularly arrest- 


m 
ed 3 but, as we proceeded, I gradual- 
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ly abandoned this design. There was 
no end of variety of prospect, or no- 
velty of incident. I soon perceived 
that a faithful account of one county 
would convey a pretty exact idea of 
the fertility and beauty, the extent of 
prospect, ‘and peculiarity of scenery, 
by which every other division of Eng- 
land is distinguished from the roman- 
tic features of our dear native land ;— 
and when I had finished my journey, 
and set myself down to consider all 
my travels’ history, I found my 
fancy had been bewildered by the ra- 
pidity and novelty of my late percep- 
tions. ‘Things which wheu present 
had appeared most worthy of glowing 
description, seemed now fit only for 
the chit-chat of a tea-table, or the 
milk and water eloquence of journal- 
ists and tourists. I hope you will 
therefore accept, as a fulfilment of my 
anes such an account of the pecu- 
iarities of South Britain as I can 
now furnish, from the general imprese 
sion left on my mind of what I ob- 
served during my rapid journey hi- 
ther through the centre of the island. 
Evening began to fall just as we 
were leaving the ancient town of Ber- 
wick ; my first view of England, 
therefore, was such as could be ob- 
tained during the early hours of a 
winter evening,—rendered more fit for 
observation by the reflection of an un- 
broken waste of snow, and beautified 
by the striking appearance of the 
“* Sire of gods” and ‘‘ Queen of Love,” 
who were flaming in the light of hea- 
ven on the pure bosom of the western 
sky. During the whole, or at least 
the greater part of the succeeding day, 
we pursued our journey through Nor- 
thumberland. A stanza from Mar- 
mion, in which the nuns are said to 
have “ past the strand of mountainous 
Northumberland,” was perpetually 
rising upon my mind, ped I looked 
frequently around me for something 
which might justify the description | 
of the poet. You who have been 
lately wandering among the glens of 
Cheviot, will easily be able to account 
for what at first puzzled me, but ex- 
cept the part which lies immediately 
in that neighbourhood, no region could 
have in my mind fewer pretensions to 
be thus exalted. Northumberland is, 
like every other county of England 
through which I have passed, almost 
on: continued plain. It has, how- 
e\er, something very ancient and ve. 
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nerable in its aspect; its mansions 
seem to have resisted the assaults of 
the winds and rains which had_ fallen 
upon the heads not only of our fathers, 
but of “ the oldtime before them ;” and 
I could not behold them without a 
very peculiar feeling when I consicer- 
ed that these probably were the very 
abodes of the men by whom the secu- 
rity and independence of our country 
were so often endangered ; and that, 
within these walls might be regaled 
the warriors who returned triumphant 
from the field of Flodden. As we 
pursued our journey farther to the 
south, England assumed something 
of a fresher and more luxuriant ap- 
pearance ; very stage seemed to carry 
us nearer to the perfection of what- 
ever in landscape is beautiful or rich. 
An amazing extent of prospect, which 
is indeed common to every district of 
South Britain, was to be seen on every 
hand ; and it often occurred to me, 
that a native of Scotland, who had 
seen but a small part of his native 
land, might, if transported by some 
unknown cause into any department 
of English territory, have been able, 
at the first breaking of the spell which 
held him, to declare that these were 
not the features of the land of his 
birth, and that he was in the midst of 
res and of customs, to which his 
mind had not been familiarized by 
any observation of his former life. 
Of these pecularities I shall now en- 
deavour to give you a particular his- 
tory. 

The first thing which strikes a 
Scotchman on visiting England, is the 
amazing extent of prospect which al- 
most in every situation characterizes 
English landscape. In Scotland, you 
know the view is almost constantly 
interrupted either by gentle eminen- 
ces or lofty mountains: and even 
those portions of Scottish territory 
which are most distinguished for fer- 
tility and uninterrupted t, as 
the Merse of Berwickshire, and the 
Carse of Falkirk, can only be consider- 
ed as straths on a more magnificent 
seale, being generally bounded by 
mountains of proportional size. I can 
aver with the strictest truth, however, 
that, (after losing sight of the Cheviot 
ridge, ) except once in Yorkshire, I did 
not meet with any thing that had the 
least resemblance to mountains, or that 
fave the slightest interruption to the 
range of vision, An unbounded octan, 
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the surface of which was broken only 
by billows of somewhat more than 
common magnitude, would be the 
exactest resemblance of English land- 
scape; and, though I know very well 
that there are mountains, and those 
of very considerable size, in some 
counties of England, the account 
which I have given is strictly derived 
from what fell under my own ob- 
servation, and may, I apprehend, be 
taken as the general rule to which the 
others are but particular exceptions. 
The rich appearance which English 
scenery derives from the hedges and 
trees with which it is adorned, is the 
second peculiarity on which a stranger 
would gaze. Itis a long time, you 
know, since the great English philo- 
logist reproached poor Scotland with 
her stone hedges and barren fences ; 
and, in truth, it is not to be wondered 
at, if'a person born in the very centre 
of the fertility and grandeur of Staf= 
fordshire, should thus express him- 
self. Every field in England is de- 
fended by a hedge of great and un- 
shorn luxuriance, and the number of 
wild flowers with which, in summer, 
every hedge is adorned, must furnish 
the finest of all contrasts to the bleak~ 
ness and poverty of our northern bye~ 
paths. ‘here are not, however, ma- 
ny plantations of great extent, or of 
gloomy grandeur, in England; but 
the beauty which England derives 
from her trees is thus to be under- 
stood: The fields are all very small, 
because the soil is very rich ; every 
field is surrounded by a few trees, 
placed at considerable intervals along 
each of its sides ; so that an immense 
extent of country, dressed out in this 
fashion, has the appearance of a count 
less multitude of contiguous little or- 
chards, and the whole landscape has 
a character of cheerfulness which is 
not consistent with the dark and 
gloomy grandeur of impervious fo- 
rests. 
The county in which I ‘at pres 
sent reside, and Herefordshire, which 
is the adjoining one, are reckoned the 
gardens of England; they are cha- 
racterized by the same extent of pro= 
spect, and fertility of appearance, which 
I haye already taken notice of, and 
they possess some beauties, and those 
not a few, which are peculiarly their 
own. Malvern hills are the very 
finest my eyes ever beheld, and, in- 
deed, in “ the images of hills which 
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my fancy 
that ever 


has formed, I know not 
I arrived at mies so 
near the v rfection of beauty. 
They rise, ae lady here observed to 
me, “ without any seeming provoca- 
tion,” in the centre of the immense 
extent of level ground which stretches 
every way around them. ‘They con- 
sist of only one ridge of about seven or 
eight miles in length ;—their forms 
are truly beautiful, consisting of a 
fine waving outline, and gently peak- 
ed summits, and their turf, which, 
even now, when our northern moun- 
tains are bleak and withered, is deep- 
ly tinged with a fresh and lively green, 
—is of the firmest consistence, and 
the finest polish. ‘The house in which 
we reside stands half way up the hills, 
and commands the most enchanting 
view of perfectly level country, that 
ever your eyes beheld. ‘There is no 
hill in the wide horizon to stop the 
view. ‘The eye ranges as far as its 
own powers of vision can carry it, and 
almost the whole extent of four coun- 
ties is embraced at a single glance. 
So perfectly unbounded, indeed, is 
the prospect from Malvern House, 
that, though we are something more 
than a hundred miles west of London, 
the flames ofa house which had tak- 
en fire, and was situated only eleven 
miles from the metropolis, were seen 
in afine evening to cast a broad and ter- 
ritic radiance over the distant horizon. 

As a farther recommendation of 
my present situation, I may just in- 
form you, that it has something more 
of interest than mere natural scenery 
could give. It is classic ground, and 
to an admirer of Shakespeare, must 
possess a charm of the very highest 
influence. The Avon, on whose 
banks fancy first found this enthusi- 
ast of Nature, is now, by the flood 
which has made it pass its barriers, 
distinctly visible from the window at 
which I am sitting. ‘Tewksbury is 
visible, by its smoke, at a little dis- 
tance from the mouth of this “ silver 
Stream.” Warwickshire offers its dim- 
discovered plains on the left ; and the 
spire of Gloucester is glittering in the 


j = sunbeam on the right. 


7 ‘ Flow on silver Avon, in song ever flow ; 
ey Be the swans on thy bosom still whiter 


snow ; 


. | Ever pure be thy stream, like his fame may 


it spread, 
that pi 

pillowed 
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After all that I have said in favour 
of England, you must not imagine 
that I have given up my fondness for 
my native land. No, my good fel- 
low, my heart is doubly wedded to 
poor Scotland by every thing I have 
seen in England ; and, even on the 
score of good taste, I would despise 
the man who, all circumstances con- 
sidered, would for once make the com- 
parison. Repose seems to me to be 
the prevailing character of English 
scenery. I was for sometime at a loss 
to account for a certain stillness and 
want of interest with which, amid all 
the richness of English landscape, I 
felt myself oppressed ; and I am in- 
debted for the solution to the obser- 
vation ofa lady here, who lived a con- 
siderable time in Scotland, and isa 
great admirer of every thing Scottish. 
She said to me one day, that she 
thought there was a sleepiness about 
England which you never observed in 
Scotland. I think what I have said 
respecting the extentof prospect which 
characterizes England, will shew you 
how just this observation is, and you 
will, of course, immediately discover 
what a ony superiority Scotland 

sses in the bold features b 
which her veteran vi is marked. 
France is perhaps a still mere hixu- 
riant country than England, and 
Switzerland consists of barren moun- 
tains, and dark narrow vallies; but 
when was a Frenchman known to die 
of regret for the land of his birth, or 
to shed those tears of heart-wrung 
fondness which the song of his child- 
hood calls down the war-worn cheek of 
the countryman of Tell! Yes, mygood 
fellow, the English t has no 
local attachment: In the midst of his 
highly cultivated fields, he is as ready 
to serve one master as another; and 
he leaves the place of his birth, and 
the scene of his childish sports, with 
a heart elated with joy, and unaffect- 
ed by one sentiment of regret, if, in 
calla quarter, higher wages are to 
be the reward of his labours. There 
are no bold features in his country by 
which an impression may be made on > 
his heart, which time can never ef- 
face: Beyond the Atlantic, or ‘mid 
India’s citron groyes, he sings not 
with an emotion of indescribable in- 
terest, ‘‘ We twa hae run about the 
braes,” or ** We twa hae paidl’t in 
the burn ;” nor does any of 
these much loved scenes, in whi 
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with the companions of his infancy, 
he pursued the sports of childhood, 
break his morning slumbers, and re- 
store him with a sad heart to a society 
and to occupations which the idea of 
happier scenes has rendered irksome 
and unsupportable. Feelings like 
these, sometimes painful, but always 
interesting, and never to be exchang- 
ed for the profoundest ease of the 
most careless enjoyment, are the sole 
privileges of the natives of such lands 
as our own, and they are the more to 
be valued, that they are always ac- 
companied with an energy and manli- 
ness of character, which is the great- 
est good that a state can wish tor its 
members, and to which every thing 
else should be held subordinate. Eng- 
land, as well as Scotland, has been 
the scene of many a glorious contest, 
but of these things the English pea- 
sant knows not the history, and is 
careless about the scene ; his heart is 
not warmed by any recollection of the 
deeds of his forefathers, and he looks 
with no feeling of heartfelt reverence 
on the scenes which have been dyed 
with their blood: for his mind was 
never formed by early tuition to trace 
the records of time long elapsed, nor 
did any history of ‘‘ Wallace Wight” 
inspire his infant heart with thoughts 
of glory. In our own native land a 
— system of poetry and music 

ve thrown a borrowed interest upon 
scenes in themselves sufficiently strik- 
ing: The banks of Teviot and the vales 
of Ettrick and Yarrow, are but spe- 
cimens of an interest which a native 
of Scotland attaches from similar rea- 
sons to by far the greater number of 
the streams and glens with which his 
infant years are familiar ; and even the 
most rugged scenes have become en- 
deared by some fact which has digni- 
fied their history, or by some power- 
ful passion which we know to have 
been there experienced. But of all 
this copious source of powerful inter- 
est, the humble native of England 
knows nothing. His streams are dis- 
tinguished in his mind only by the 
purposes of utility which they serve, 
or by the opulence of the proprietors 
through whose domains they flow: 


and his glens (if, indeed, he can at a 


all find any) are never traced by him 
in silent ecstacy, while he bends a- 
bove the of the warriors who 
trod them, or pictures the images of 
those fond votaries of tender passion 
by whom they were frequented. In 
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truth, my dear fellow, the image of 
a “ burn running amang_ braes,” 
dressed in the peculiar style of Scot- 
tish scenery, an image so frequently 
made use of in our Scottish lays, and 
which never fails, when exhibited in 
the reality, to warm the heart of every 
true North Briton, was a thing which 
I only once witnessed during my 
whole journey ; and never once did I 
see the joyful spectacle of happy boys 
issuing trom their schoolhouse. I 
see, my good friend, that my paper is 
almost tilled, though I havevery much 
which I intended to have said upon 
this subject. My acquaintance with 
England is as yet but scanty, and 
what I have said may be only my first 
imperfect impressions. There can be 
no doubt, however, that England has 
many things to captivete and delight 
the wind ; and with ail the degrada- 
tion of character to which I have re- 
resented the English peasantry as 
liable, from the circumstances of their 
country, and their want of education, 
there is still a politeness and a smart- 
ness about them which is very agree- 
able. I have met with many in- 
stances of their willingness to o- 
blige, and I have been particularly 
charmed with the sensible and manly 
way in which even the little boys an- 
swer the questions you put to them, 
and extend their remarks if you per- 
mit them to be free. There is a 
byishness and rustic simplicity about 
all Scotchmen, which can only be ac- 
counted for from peculiarity of na- 
tional character, and which to an 
Englishman appears very ridiculous. 
But if you behave to an Englishman 
with proper dignity, and never seem 
to think him your superior, you will 
immediately see, that the energy of 
the Scotch character is very deeply 
impressed upon the minds of all Eng- 
lishmen. This booby ap ce, in- 
deed, together with the peculiarity of 
our dialect, are the only things upon 
which the English found that con- 
tempt for us which they have some- 
times expressed, and any person will 
easily forgive this, who recollects what 
a disposition he has sometimes felt to 
play upon a countryman if he had an 
wkward behaviour, and a simplicity 
in ‘his manner of expression, even 
though he might know him to be 2 
man in every other respect of the 
very highest intellectual and moral 
(To be continued. ) 
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MODE OF LIVING AMONG SCOTTISH 
FARMERS DURING THE EARLY PART 
OF LAST CENTURY. 


MR EDITOR, 

I nave lately read with a good deal 
of satisfaction, a paper which appear- 
ed in some of the first numbers of 
your New Series, on the Change of 
Manners in Scotland in the early part 
of last century. I have always es- 
teemed such memorials of the olden 
times, particularly when derived from 
actual observation, extreinely interest- 
ing ; and I have been induced by the 
perusal of the above article, to com- 
mit to paper a few memoranda of my 
own on a like subject. ‘The obser- 
vations of an old farmer, however, 
(as you will of course anticipate,) 
must necessarily be restricted to a 
much narrower circle, and to a hum- 
bler class of society. What I have at 
present to say, indeed, relates almost 
entirely to the former state of the a- 

icultural classes in the southern 

istricts of Scotland ; and I have en- 
deavoured to illustrate the subject 
chiefly by describing to you the com- 
mon economy of my father’s household. 
You must not, therefore, look for any 
thing like a full discussion of the mat- 
ter, nor any complete picture of rustic 
life and manners. I can only pre- 
tend to give you a few of the traits 
that have left the most vivid impres- 
sion on my own memory,—leaving to 
you, Mr Editor, or some of your in- 
telligent correspondents, the task of 
filling up the outline, and drawing 
general conclusions. 

My ancestors, so far back as I can 
trace them, (which I am proud to do 
to the reign of Charles II.) have been, 
like inyself, “ tillers of the ground.” 
I shall not, however, attempt to carry 
you back to those evil times, when my 
great-grandfather suffered many seve- 
rities for conscience sake ; but I shall 
begin with quoting one or two family 
a to shew the frugal mode of 
iving that prevailed about the begin- 
ning of last century among people of 
our rank, The first of these is my 

randfather’s marriage-contract with 
first wife, dat February 19, 
1707. In this document, which is 
very formally drawn out in due legal 
style, the bri engages to set- 
tle on his “ future spouse, Margaret 
Paisley, lawfull ter.to the de- 
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therstanes, the soume of five hundred 
merks Scots,” * as a competent join- 
ture in the event of her surviving 
him ; while she, on the other hand, 
makes over to him “ all and haill the 
soume of one hundred pounds Scots 
money,” t as the reputable tocher of 
a substantial farmer’s daughter. 

My grandfather died in 1745, leav- 
ing a family of two sons and a daugh- 
ter, in what were then reckoned very 
comfortable circumstances. In fact, 
besides the stock of a small farm, he 
left upwards of L. 300 Sterling to be 
divided among his three children. 
This was no contemptible fortune im 
these times; but to understand its 
relative value, it will be necessary to 
make «due allowance not only for the 
depreciation of money since that pe- 
riod, but still more for the mighty 
change in the mode of living among 
all ranks of society. As a curious 
evidence of this, I send you the sub- 
joined inventory of my grandfather's 

ousehold furniture, taken by one of 
his sons at the time of his decease. + 


ceist Thomas Paisley, tenant in Bro- 


* L.27, 15s. 63d. Sterling. 

+ L. 8, Gs. 8d. Sterling. 

$ Ane Inventar of y* Insight Plenishing 
belonging to my late Father—Taken the 
15th of Feb*. 1746. 

Impr. four beds. 

It. two fitgangs, 

It. three big chists. 

It. four smal chists. 

It. two stands. 

It. ane amrie and two cubbords. 

It. ane wooln wheel. 

It. ane lint wheel. 

It. ane chak reel. 

It. ane big table. 

It. ane oval] table. 

It. ane langsettle. 

It. six shires (chairs). 

It. four stools. 

It. two meal arks. 

It. three tubs. 

It. a flesh boat. 

It. four butter kitts. 

It. three coags. 

It. six milk bowies. 

It. two stone flucts ? 

It. two stoups. 

It. two kail potts and a kettle. 

It. ane brass pan. 

It. ane salt fatt. 

It. ane brander. 

It. ane girdle. 

It. ane ladle. 

It. a souin seive. 

It. ane babrick, 

It. ane meal skep. 

It. two basons. 
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There is now scarcely a respectable 
hind in that quarter of the country, 
who could not muster a more valua- 
ble array of moveables. And yet the 
worthy goodman who owned this fru- 
gal gear, was not in his day accounted 


_ either mean or miserly ; but, on the 


contrary, maintained a reputable cha- 
racter for hospitality, and lived in ha- 
bits of friendship and occasional fa- 
mily intercourse, not only with friends 
and neighbours of his own rank, but 
also with his landlord, (a small but 
respectable proprietor,) and with the 
minister of the parish. 

My father, who was the eldest son, 
about this time entered upon an ex- 
cellent farm of 500 acres, partly ara- 
ble and partly pasturage, for which 
he paid a rent of L. 100 Sterling; and 
it was reckoned dear enough taken at 


the time. Yet the same farm was 
let six years ago to a wortlry neigh- 


bour of mine (who now oceupies it) 
for L.1000 per annum. So much 
have times altered, and agriculture 
improved during the last 70 years. 
Soon after entering to this farm, my 
father married the daughter of a small 
laird or portioner, who brought him 
a handsome dowry of 100 guineas. 
With this addition to his patrimony, 
he throve apace, and brought up a fa- 
mily of nine sons and two daughters ; 
all of whom, except one, he had the sa- 
tisfaction to see well married and esta- 
blished in the world, before his death, 
which happened about the year eighty. 
— But it is now time to give you some 
specimens of our mode of living, which 
entirely corresponded with that of our 
neighbours in the same station. 

Our farm employed three ploughs ; 
and, besides the master ad his fa- 
mily, our household usually consisted 
of four, men and three women ser- 
vants. The ploughmen (as is still 
the practice) slept in the stable loft. 


It. ane puther (pewter stoup and jug. 
It. 6 puther plaite. 
It. three diz (?) trenchers. 

It. a dim dish. 

Iu. 11 timber trenchers. 

It. a timber stoupe. 

It. 3 pigs. 

It. six plaits. 

It. six timber caps. 

It. twelve horne spoons. 

It. eight puther spoons. 

It. two dozen of bottles. 


it. cruik and <li and 
bool ps, tongs, ficsh 
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Hinds, or married servants with sepa- 
rate houses, were not then common ; 
but the shepherd had a house and kail 
yard allotted him as at present. When 
all at home, our whole family gene- 
rally amounted to from fifteen to 
eighteen souls,—a number, perhaps, 
somewhat more than will usually be 
found now on a farm of the same ex- 
tent,—but maintained certainly in a 
much more frugal manner. Every 
farmer then killed his own beef and 
mutton, brewed his own beer, and 
maintained his wife and children, 
as well as servants, on home provi- 
sions. Grocerics were little used,— 
bakers’ bread very little,—and but- 
cher meat from the market not at all. 
In regard to the last article, the uni- 
form practice was to kill a bullock a- 
bout Martinmas, (called from that cir- 
cumstance, I suppose, The JDart,) 
which, being well cured, and served 
out with great economy, kept the 
house in salted beef till the end of the 
following autumn. Pork occasionally, 
with a lamb or two in their season, 
and brary mutton at other times, contri- 
buted to assist the Mart in bringing 
round the year. To support such 2 
family in this manner, would be quite 
impossible now-a-days ; and even then 
it would have been impossible, had 
not the whole economy of a farm- 
house been upon a very different foot- 
ing from our present system. 

Little of the jealous distinction of 
ranks which now subsists between the 
farming class and their hired servants, 
was then known. Every household 
formed, in fact, but one society, as well 
us one family. Masters and servants 
dined at the same table,—assembled 
round the same fireside,—and con- 
versed together on common topics. 
If there was less refinement in the 
one class than at present, there was 
also less vulgarity in the other, from 
this intercourse ; and there was un- 
questionably more mutual kindness 
and reciprocal attachment. 

A description of our common mode 
of living in my father’s time will give 
you a pretty accurate idea of the sys- 
tem that prevailed about the middle 
of last century. A long stout. table 
stood near the window of the kitchen, 
an — also sometimes called 

e Ha’, and which was contrived to 


serve both purposes.) At meals, the 


goodman- took his eeat at the head of 


this table ; next him sat his own fa- 
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mily and relations ; and below them 
the servants. At dinner two or three 
large wooden bowls of kai! (or Scotch 
broth) were first served up, of which 
all partook largely, with the help of 
coarse horn spoons, or cu¢ties. When 
this first course was over, a number of 
wooden trenchers were placed on the 
board, and a moderate piece of boiled 
meat was set before the goodman ; 
who, taking out a clasped knife and 
fork, (which he always carried in his 
pocket,) proceeded to carve it into 
very small pieces, and apportion it 
discreetly out to his eager guests. 
Very few knives and forks were used, 
—the children always, and frequentl 
the servants, helping themselves with 
their fingers, as is still the practice in 
some foreign countries. The /ail was 
then replaced on the table, and, with 
abundance of barley bannocks, sup- 
plied all deficiencies, and concluded 
the repast. 

Even in this frugal fashion, how- 
ever, the family were not regaled 
with butcher meat every day,—but 
only twice, or, at the most, thrice a 
week. On the other maigre days, its 
place was supplied by cheese, butter, 
milk, salt oatmeal dump- 
ling, &c. You may imagine, there- 
fore, with what high relish the sa- 
voury morsel of the well salted mart 
was always welcomed. Our breakfast 
and supper uniformly consisted of 
oatmeal porridge. Potatoes had been 
but recently introduced into the coun- 
try, and had scarcely come upon the 
farmer's table as a dainty. 

During harvest we fared somewhat 


‘more sumptuously. ‘ Kail and flesh” 


was then the daily fare of the whole 
community. Although the labour 
was more arduous, therefore, this pe- 
riod was a sort of carnival compared 
with the rigid frugality of the rest of 
the year. The close of Autumn was 
celebrated by a kirn, or harvest home, 
when all the shearers, servants, and 
cottars, were regaled with a warm 
supper, in which the “ great chieftain 


-of the pudding race” always formed a 


prominent dish, and was washed down 
with a moderate libation of home- 
brewed beer and whisky. Music and 
dancing sometimes concluded the en- 
tertainment,—but not in my father’s 
house, who, being a staunch. adhe- 
tent to the most rigid form of Pres- 


byterianism, had unrelentingly pro- 
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scribed all ‘‘ promiscuous dancing” in 
his family, as one of the worst of those 
worldly tashions ‘ which are not con- 
venient.” For similar reasons, Hal- 
loween was forbidden to be held in 
our house. Yet, besides the Airn, a 
few old holidays were still partially 
observed by us; and, among these, 
Hansel Monday was never forgot- 
ten. Early on that morning, all the 
hinds and cottars, as well as the farm 
servants, assembled at the Ha’ to 
partake of a hearty breakfast of fat 
brose, which was duly prepared for 
them ; after which (every sort of work 
being laid aside, except toddering the 
cattle,) all were left at liberty to visit 
their friends, or dispose of the day as 
they thought proper. 

Except among relatives, or near 
friends, nothing of what is now un- 
derstood by visiting, was then prac 
tised. Formal dinners and tea parties 
were equally unknown. The use of 
tea, indeed, among people of our rank, 
was very limited. My father con- 
temned it as an effeminate drug ; and, 
though he could not prevent it from 
gradually gaining ground with the fe- 
male part of our family, he forbade 
his sons to partake of it, and never 
deigned to taste it himself except 
when the minister came to visit us, 
either privately, or in the course of 
his ecclesiastical visitations. On these 
occasions my mother’s homely tea 
equipage was triumphantly set out in 
the best apartment, where, in lieu of 
a carpet, one of the coarser bed-cover- 
lets was spread on the floor, below the 
feet of our worthy pastor, and tea and 
buttered scones were liberally handed 
round to old and young. 

You may probably be apt to sup- 

that the life of a farmer must 

ave been very dull and stupid in 
these times ; and, looking exclusive- 
ly at the austere strictness of our re- 
ligious observances,—the general pro- 
scription of worldly amusements,—the 
defective education (seldom extend- 
ing beyond common English reading, 
with a little exercise in writing and 
arithmetic,)—the want of books and 
for study,—and, above 
1, the want of refinement, which ne- 
cessarily ensued from associating with 
the menial servants,—you may na- 
turally picture to yourself a state of 
iety altogether clownish, monoto- 
nous, and melancholy. Yet this would 
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lead to a very false estimate both of 
their enjoyments, and their general 
character. 

Nothing could be more erroneous, 
indeed, than to imagine the life of a 
farmer of those times unenlivened by 
mirth and enjoyment. We had, in 
fact, much more leisure, and inclina- 
tion also, to be merry, than is permit- 
ted to us now. Spring and autumn 
were the only seasons that required 
arduous labour, in the old system of 
furming ; and, then, these seasons came 
round to us with an air of more festi- * 
vity,—had more of a heart-stirring as- 
pect about them,—and their toils were 
encountered (if 1 may so express it) 
with more of a military ardour, than in 
these days of regular rofations, machi- 
nery, and summer fallow. At other 
times of the year, we took matters easy 
enough. ‘The wianing of peats and 
hay, ewe-milking, sheep-shearing, and 
the management of the horned cattle, 
occupied the lightsome days of sum- 
mer. In winter, our leisure was still 

ter, and our enjoyments more di- 
versified. Field sports were eagerly 
followed by both masters and servants, 
in the intervals of labour, or after the 
short winter yoking was over; and the 
obnoxious game laws were not generally 
enforced to restrain the peasantry from 
this hardy amusement. Many sports 
too, now confined tochildren, were then 
occasionally practised by full grown 
men, with al] the ardour and hilarity of 
boyhood. Many a time have I seen 
my grave worthy father toss down the 
foot-ball, or the /itticat, to us and the 
servant lads, and sometimes take a 
hearty bout at these games himself. 
In winter, too, we beguiled the long 
evenings with story-telling, ballad- 
singing, tales of boggles and witches, 
(in which all devoutly believed ;) and 
to these the wandering beggar and the 
pedlar, always welcome guests, added 
other varieties of entertainment. 

Some of these amusements were ra- 
ther childish, perhaps, and fit onl 
for a rude state of society ; yet, with 
all our modern improvements, (and 
we have certainly made mighty ad- 
vances m many important respects 
doubtful, if a// that has been abandon- 
ed of our former manners has been 
equally well replaced,—and whether 
some part of our present knowledge and 


refinement has.not been purchased by 


the sucrifice of qualities still more 


[July 


valuable. But the consideration of 
this question would lead to discussions 
too extensive for me at present to at- 
tempt. I have still a good deal to 
say, however, that might tend to il- 
lustrate the subject, and, should this 
homely communication be deemed 
worthy of a place in your valuable 
repository, you may probably hear 
again from Aw OLD Farmer. 
Selkirkshire, June 25, 1818... > 


ON THE POOR LAWS OY ENGLAND. 


MR EDITOR, 


In sending for your Magazine some 
remarks on the Poor Laws of Eng- 
land, I do not think it necessary to 
inquire whether the opinions I have 
ventured to express agree with your 
own. A Miscellany such as yours, it 
impartially conducted, ought to adinit 
the different views of your correspon- 
dents, particularly on a subject not 
less difficult than ithportant. I have 
used the personal piionoun in the plu- 
ral, merely to avoid the appearance of 
egotism. H. 

Lanarkshire, 6th July, 1818. 


The science of political economy, if 
it yet deserves the name, recommends 
itself to the young and sanguine by 
the boldness of its principles, and the 
glorious prospects it unfolds of hu- 
man improvement,—to those who are 
discontented with the existing insti- 
tutions of society, by affording them 
topics of censure and complaint,—and 
to the profound thinker by the gran- 
deur and multiplicity of the objects 
which it professes to embrace—by 
its difficulty—and by the extent of 
its terra incognita, in which future 
adventurers may long find the reward 
of their labours. Yet as a branch of 
study, in its present imperfect state, 
it exhibits discouraging features to 
others. Its principles, to the extent 
to which they are sometimes i 
by their most fearless advocates, are 
apt to shock the feelings, unhinge the 
judgment, and fill the mind with 
doubt and alarm. Our earliest im- 
pressions must be effaced, even those 
which we thought sanctified by the 
precepts of Christianity, and the im- 
pulses of the benevolent affections 
checked and restrained by a cool cal- 
culation of remote consequences. We 
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must learn to look upon man not as 
an individual, a moral and intellec- 
tual agent, but as a part, and a very 
minute part, of a great and complicat- 
ed machine,—not with the eye with 
which our Saviour looked upon little 
children, the heirs of immortality, or 
upon the helpless diseased Lazarus 
deserted by his fellow men, but upon 
the former as a thing of nought, the 
objects of natural instinct only, and 
worthless to all the world beside ; and 
upon the latter, as one for whom there 
is no place at Nature’s feast, and to 
whom even the crumbs that fall from 
the table should be denied. The de- 
mand for labour, we must understand, 
regulates or ought to regulate the 
production of human beings as weil 
as of horses,—as if this demand did not 
depend upon their number, and was 
always steady in this great manufac- 
turing, country ; or as if, when the 
merchant's order is completed, these 
animate tools might be locked up in 
a warehouse till wanted again for a 
new speculation. If we should feel 
a to practise that selfishness, 
which seems to be the natural conse- 
quence of this doctrine, and stretch 
out our hand to relieve the destitute, 
we are guilty of wasting the funds 
destined to the maintenance of labour, 
of indirectly creating that poverty 
which we mean to relieve ; and the 
last and most tremendous penalty of 
our crime is announced in the shape 
of an excessive population and univer- 
sal misery. All this, however, (to 
say nothing of the soundness of these 
views in themselves,) proceeds u 
the supposition that the course of hu- 
man affairs will always continue in 
its present direction, carrying all the 
slime and filth of the present and 
preceding ages along with it, till the 
old channel be ually filled up by 
successive deposits ; whereas it is cer- 
tainly not altogether improbable that, 
having worked out for itself a new 
channel, and left all the grosser par- 
ticles behind, the stream may ftow, 
pure, placid, and uniform, during a 
new succession of ages. 

_ If it be not matter of surprise, that, 
in this modern science, there is hard- 
ly any principle that has not been dis- 
puted, and that the greater number 
of those which we delighted to study 
in the pages of the French Econo- 
mists, and the ‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions” twenty years ago, are now by 
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many held to be proved inaccurate 
and erroneous, it is at least.a reason 
for receiving those that are offered in 
their stead with some degree of scep- 
ticism. But what is of most import- 
ance in this question, though it seems 
to be too generally lost sight of, is 
that an abstract principle may look 
very well in the closet, and yet be 
found to work very ill, if at all, when 
brought out among the conflicting 
passions and interests of active life. 
When we examine some of the max- 
ims of political economy, it is impos- 
sible not to admire their wisdom ; and 
yet in the — state of society 
among ourselves, and with the ex- 
perience we have had of our relations 
with foreign states, there is probably 
not one of these leading maxims, whe- 
ther regarding domestic or interna- 
tional policy, which could be adopted 
in its tullest extent without leading 
to great internal convulsions, and 
perhaps the total dissolution of our 
social system. | 

In the speculations of some emi- 
nent individuals, (and it would ap- 
pear from the Report of the Commit- 
tee ot the House of Commons on the 
Poor Laws, that even distinguished 
statesmen now begin to lean to the 
same side,) a limited range of causes 
and consequences are held to be data 
from which the most distant results 
may be calculated. What is possible, 
though it has never happened, is by 
means of a chain of metaphysical rea- 
soning, brought before the eye so well 
defined, and placed in so clear a light, 
as to appear probable, if not certain ; 
and we turn with terror from con- 
templating the misery that may be the 
lot of the human race ten thousand 
years hence, to look with indifference 
on that which now prevails around us. 
But, unable as we are to estimate the 
progress of the moral and intellectual 
powers of man which remote even | 
may unfold, and the changes whi 
even the material world itself may 
undergo, we are as incapable of pre- 
dicting the order in which the events 
of the intervening period shall suc- 
ceed one another; whether the se- 
ries, of which we see but a small 
parts may not naturally terminate long 

fore reaching the goal we have as- 
signed it, as some of the rivers of 
Africa are supposed to lose themselves 
in the interior, instead of flowing on- 
wards to the ocean ; or whether that 
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series may not be retarded, deranged, 
or finally destroyed by radical, though 
gradual, changes in the constitution 
of society. If saving banks should 
become general, and fulfil their pre- 
sent promise, they may afford an il- 
lustration of the means of effecting 
such changes. At all events, the 
course of human affairs is not to be 
delineated by the geographer, nor de- 
monstrated by the mathematician. 
And nothing does appear to us more 
illogical, as well as revolting, than to 
allege as a reason for leaving the des- 
titute and helpless to perish, that, if 
they are relieved, the number will 
increase till the means of relief shall 
be found inadequate. 

We have said all this because we 
wish our readers to perceive, that, 
amidst the fluctuat- 
ing arrangements of society, it cannot 
be with certainty predicated of causes 
apparently similar that, at a remote 
period, the effects will be so also. 
And though the jealousy that now 
prevails in Scotland of the increase of 
the poor-rates be proper and necese 
sary, it would be well that we should 
not steel our hearts against the claims 
of — by a groundless dread of 
the burden becoming as intolerable 
here as in England. We claim for 
the Scots Poor Laws none of the praise 
that has been lately bestowed on 
them, * but a great deal for the mode 
in which they have been administer- 
ed; and as long established practice, 
sanctioned by our Supreme Courts, 
has remedied their defects and incon- 
sistencies, there is no reason to fear 
that any dangerous innovation will 
hereafter be tolerated. The clearest 
rg of the point we wish to esta- 

lish is, that, while the population of 
Scotland is to that of England as ene 
to five and two-thirds, the rental as 
one to eight and three-fourths, and 
the poor laws substantially the same 
in both, the sums expended on the 

r of the former country, accord- 
ing to the returns made to the General 
Assembly, are to the amount of poor- 
rates in the latter only as one to 
Sorty-cight. t 


* Hutcheson’s Justice of P 
Book. ch. 2. 
+ Returns have been made to the Ge- 
neral Assembly from only about 750 pa- 
rishes, of which the amount, including col- 
lections, voluntary contributions of heri- 
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But by the present administration 
of the laws of the 
boun between indigence arisi 
an sickness, or infirmity, and 
from vicious indulgence or gross im- 
prudence, has been thrown down ; 
and a promise held out to the lower 
orders indiscriminately, of the means 
of subsistence almost independent of 
their own exertions and moral con- 
duct. No country but one so weal- 
thy as England could have persevered 
for half a century in such a system of 
mismanagement and folly, and even 
there a most alarming crisis can be at 
no great distance, if some more effec- 
tual remedy than any that has yet 
been proposed in Parliament, be not 
speedily applied. But with this clear 
conviction of the ruinous consequences 
of the present system, it appears, ne- 
vertheless, that the proposal which 
has been made out of doors to repeal 
the poor laws in toto, without substi- 
tuting any provision for the impotent 
poor in their place, is not to be lis- 
tened to fora moment. ‘‘ It is bet- 
ter,” says a humane proverb, “ that 
ten guilty persons should escape than 
that one innocent person should suf- 
fer.” This was perhaps the maxim 
of those who framed the poor laws, 
after the most barbarous enactments 
had been tried in vain, and repeated 
injunctions to practise charity had con- 
fessedly been disregarded ; * the spe- 
culations of the present age, by re- 
versing it, would carry us back 
centuries, and revive the laws which 
the state of society was then found to 
require. Even any considerable a- 
mendment of the present system i6 
thought to require the support of a 
military array. + 

It ought, however, to be observed, 
in looking xt the increase of the poor- 
rates, rapid as it certainly has been, 
that a comparison of the sums total of 
different periods, affords no just cri- 
terion of the real increase. We must 
take into account the depreciation of 
money or other kind of currency, 


tors, and assessments, is estimated at 
L. 107,100. (See last Number, p. 505.) 
To this one-fifth has been added for the 
returns still wanting. 

The amount of the English -rates 18 
the average expenditure for the years 1813, 
1814, and 1815, as given in the Abstract 
to be afterwards referred to. 

* Commons’ Report, p. 3. 

+ Quarterly Review, June 1818. 
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particularly as indicated in the price 
of the necessaries of life, (clothes, fuel, 
&e. as well as food,) in connection 
with the rate of wages ; and even the 
increase of luxury among the rich, 
and the better style of living among 
all ranks, which may have somewhat 
enlarged the wants of the very lowest 
class. Again, if the question be, 
Whether the number of paupers has 
increased, it is necessary to compare 
the population of the periods in ques- 
tion; and if we wish to know, whe- 
ther assessable property now sustains 
a greater burden than formerly, the 
different value of that property must 
enter into the calculation. War and 
peace, or the change from the one to 
the other; the state of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce ; good or 
bad harvests,—must all be taken into 
consideration before the permanent 
increase of pauperism can be ascer- 
tained ; and before we can assent to 
the conclusion, perhaps somewhat 
hastily announced, that the inevitah/e 
tendency of a legal provision for the 
poor is to increase the number of 
paupers, and the sums required for 
their relief, in a higher ratio than the 
means of affording it can be supplied. 
On a future occasion we shall proba- 
bly examine the soundness of this 
conclusion, in regard to the poor-rates 
of Scotland. At preseut we shall 
confine our attention to England, in 
which, as the laws are now adminis- 
tered, it certainly appears but too con- 
sistent with experience. 

The distress which followed the 
termination of hostilities, whatever 
may have been the cause of it, was 
felt by all ranks, and to such a degree 
by the agricultural classes, that, as 
appears from the reports nade to the 
Board of Agriculture in 1816, whole 
parishes were nearly abandoned by 
the tenantry, who, in some instances 
refused to occupy the land rent-free. 
The taxes to which they would bave 
been subjected, and the poor-rates in 
particular, in many instances above 
20s. on the pound of rent, amounted 
to more than the probable value of 
the whole disposeable produce. In 
this state of conflict between the rights 
of the landowner or his tenants, who 
pay nearly all the parish-rates, on the 


_ one hand, and the claims of the poor, 
) onthe other, the attention of the Legis- 


lature was anxiously turned to the sub- 


_ ject ofthepoor-laws, and their adminis- 
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tration. On several former occasions, 
this difficult and depart- 
ment of our internal economy had 
been under the consideration of Par- 
liament ; many expedients had been 
suggested for stemming the torrent 
or diminishing its force; and after 
the failure of all that had been tried, 
it was to be expected that more wise 
and decisive measures would have re- 
sulted from the late laborious inves- 
tigation. We wish to make the re- 
mainder of this article a historical no- 
tice of these proceedings, and their 
results, as far as yet ascertained. 

On the 2lst February 1817, a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to consider the Poor Laws, 
before whom evidence was taken from 
the end of February till the 10th 
June, and whose Report was presented 
to the House, and ordered to be print- 
ed on the 4th July. This Report is 
highly interesting, not only for the 
historical view which it exhibits of 
these laws and their operation, and 
the measures which it suggests for 
their amendment, but also from its 
being the only one on any great 
branch of our internal policy, the Re- 
ye of the Bullion Committee per- 

aps excepted, in which there is a 
strong disposition evinced to act upon 
the general principles that have been 
recommended by speculative writers, 
such as those who on been already 
adverted to. We shall only notice 
the principal alterations proposed. 
These are, to make the owners in- 
stead of the occupiers of tenements of 
small value, rented for short periods, 
liable for the rate,—to subject extra 
parochial places,—to limit the amount 
of the asscssment,—to enable parishes 
to establish Benefit Societies, holding 
out better terms than are granted b 
voluntary associations,—to establish 
working schools for children whose 
parents are unable to maintain them, 
the children to live separately, instead 
of giving money to their parents,— 
to abandon gradually the impossible 
condition of finding employment for 
those who are in the fuil vigour of 
health and strength, or, if this be 
thought impracticable, to employ the 
country poor on smal! parochial farms, 
and, in regard to the poor of large 
towns, to afford them facilities for re- 


moving to other places in quest of 


work, even out of the realm,—to ena- 


ble parishes to appoint an officer with 
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a salary to assist the overseers, and 
establish select vestries for the pur- 
pose of managing the parochial con- 
cerns,—and to repeal the laws of set- 
tlement, and enact, that three years 
residence, without being chargeable, 
shall be the only means by which a 
settlement shall in future be obtained. 
The Report concludes with some re- 
marks on the various questions for liti- 
gation to which the present laws on 
this point give occasion. — The Commit- 
tee think it impracticable to assess per- 
sonal property, and improper to ren- 
der the burden of the poors’ rate na- 
tional rather than parochial,—speak 
favourably of Saving Banks,—praise 
the administration of the Scots poor 
laws,—and wish the select vestries to 
act in a capacity similar to that of the 
kirk-sessions of Scotland. 

The Lords’ committee was appoint- 
ed on the 9th May, and, after hear- 
ing evidence from the 20th of May to 
the 17th June, made their Report on 
the 10th July. It is their opinion, 
that the system of the poor laws (of 
which they give a summary) ought to 
be essentially ; so that 
there seems to be some difference in 
this respect between the two Reports. 
‘They agree in regard to settlement by 
three years residence, the appointment 
of permanent overseers with salaries, 
and in recommending the adoption of 
Saving Banks. 

Nothing is more worthy of atten- 
tion in the minutes of evidence taken 
before both committees, than the great 
diminution of the rates,. in several 
instances, effected by a vigilant admi- 
nistration ; and the prevalence, on the 
other hand, of the ruinous practice of 
paying a large proportion of the wages 
of labour out of the poor-rate, accord- 
ing to no other principle of calcula- 
tion than the number of the labour- 


ers’ families and the price of bread. 


Wherever this last practice has been 
established, wages are lower almost 
by a half than in other districts ; and 
it is probable, that the labour actually 
performed’ by men who have thus no 
inducement to exertion, is diminished 
in more than an equal proportion ; or 
that, while they are receiving high 
wages from the parish and their em- 
jointly, than half the 
imdustry of men in the full vigour of 
health and strength is lost to thein- 
selves and the community. 


* The wages of agricultural labour,” 


[July 


the committee observes, “ are in a 
great proportion paid through the 
poor-rate, a practice which has pre- 
vailed in the South of England parti- 
cularly.” In a parish in Wiltshire, it 
appears, (Minutes of Evidence, Com- 
mons’ Report, p. 87.) that nearly al] 
the labourers received pay from the 
parish, according to the number of 
their families, the wages being only 
from 7s. to 8s. a-week. In the Isle of 
Wight, the wages are from 8s. to 10s. ; 
in 1774, they were 7s.; in 1784, 8s.; 
in 1794, 9s.; and in 1810, there were 
some 15s.: Many labourers now re- 
ceive assistance in addition to their 
Wages. 

in a future number, we may pro- 
bably offer some remarks on the three 
Bills introduced into last Session ot 
Parliament by Mr Sturges Bourne, 
founded upon these Reports, only one 
of which we believe has passed. At 
present we shall beg the attention of 
our readers to the Abstract of the re- 
turns, ordered by the 55th of the 
King, cap. 47, from the several coun- 
ties of England and Wales, which 
could not be prepared in time for the 
Committees of 1817.* It is perhaps 
the most important document of the 
kind that has ever appeared. The re- 
turns for 1813, 1814, and 1815, from 
each county, with its subdivisions, are 
given under eleven different heads ; 
and there is a summary, with expla- 
natory observations, subjoined. ‘The 
following observations are added to 
the summary of England and Wales: 

‘The number of persons relieved 
permanently, both in and out of any 
workhouse, on the average of the last. 
three years, appears to be 516,963. 
Ditto occasionally, being parishioners, 
423,663. Total, 940,626, exclusive of 
any children of those permanently re- 
lieved out of the house. 

“ Four thousand and ninety-four 
parishes, or places, maintain the 

ater part of their poor in work- 

ouses ; averaging, for the last three 
years, 93,142 persons. 

* The pepulation of England and 
Wales, as taken from the abstract laid 
before Parfiament in the year 1811, 
appears to have been 10,150,615 ; 80 
that the number of persons relieved 
from the poors’ rates appears to have 


* Ordered to printed Marc 
1818. 
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been 9} in each 100 of the popula- 


tion. * 

«* The total of the money raised by 
rs’ rates, or other rates, appears to 
ave averaged for the last three years, 
the sum of £ 8,168,340, 13s. 92d. be- 
ing at the rate of 16s. Id. per head on 
the population, or 3s. 17d. in the 
pound of the total amount of the sum 
of £ 51,898,423, 12s. 64d. as assessed 
to the property-tax in the year 1$15.* 
** The total of the money expended 
for the maintenance of the poor, on 
the average of the last three years, ap- 
pears to have been £6,132,719, 4s. 
13d.t¢ being about £6, 10s. 63d. for 

each pauper. 
** The amount of money expended 
in suits of law, removals, and expen- 


ces of parish officers, 

Averages, £527,579 6 1: 
or 1-25th part of the money ; 
raised. 

Do. for militia purposes, - 180,057 1 8 


or 1-45th part of do. 
Do. for all other purposes, 
or rather more than 1-5 


part of do. 


Total expenditure, independent 

of the maintenance of the 

poor £ 2, 162,799 2 q 
or more than 1-4th part of do. 


** The number of persons belong- 


1,655,162 14 
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ing to Friendly Societies appears to 
be, for the last three years, nearly 84 
in each hundred of the resident po- 
pulation. 

** The area of England and Wales, 


according to the latest authorities, ap- 


pears to be 57,960 square statute 
miles, or 37,094,400 statute acres ; 
wherefore the number of’ inhabitants, 


in each square mile, containing 640 
acres, averages 175 persons. 


‘“* The greater proportion of the po- 


pulation of England and Wales ap- 
pears to be empioyed in trade and 
manufacture, there being 770,199 fa- 
milies returned employed in agricul- 


ture, and 959,632 in trade, manufac- 


tures, and handicraft, besides 412,316 
other families.” 


In the Appendix to the Abstract, 
there is a tabular view of the pro- 
portionate increase of the rates at 


different periods. This Table, va- 
luable as it certainly is, would have 
been more complete if the amount 
of the rental of the property assessed, 


the price of corn, and the ordinary 
rate of wages at these periods, could 
also have been brought into the com- 


parison. 


TABLE of Proportions of Comparative Increase. 
Money. Paupers. 
ExpendjEx nd! end- 
Compa- Expend liev- Total 
Poot. poses. diture. lWork- |Work- [ionally jed. 
house. |house. 
1776) 17 | 15 3 1 | 16 7 
1785) 21 | 19 | 9] Qt 8 
1803 | 43 4.0 19 10 53 3 8 3 7 7 9 
1815 | 81 61 32 18 82 4 9 1 9 8 10 


EXPLANATION.—The above ta- 


* This, it is evident, assumes that there 
has been no increase of population from 
1811 to 1815. 

+ In 1813, L.6,679,657, 15s. 5}d.; in 
1814, L.6,297,331, 7s. 7ad.; and in 1815, 
1..5,421,168, 9s. 34d. ; or more than a 
® ‘million and a quarter less in 1815 than in 
= 1813. How much of the average expen- 


@  diture, or of that of any one year, was ac- 
r 4 tually paid as wages, cannot perhaps be 


> known ; but, from what a in the Re- 


Te ports, and the Minutes of Evidence, it 
Se ™Ust in some counties be equal to the half 
m °f the sums said te be expended in the 


“§ maintenance of the poor. 


ble is intended to shew, in one view, 
the proportionate increase in the seve- 
ral years 1776, 1785, and 1803, com- 
pared with the present Abstract as 
taken in 1815, a period of nearly forty 
years, and is thus explained, viz. The 
increase in the first column, ‘ money 
raised,’ is in the proportion, from the 
year 1776 to 1785, of 17 to 21; from 
1784 to 1803, in the proportion of 21 
to 53 ; and again, from the year 1803 
to 1815, in the proportion of 53 to 
81, or nearly five times in the same 
period, doubling itself every sixteen 
years. And, in the same manner, is 
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the proportionate increase for each 
year, shewn in every other column. 

Opservations.—The expendi- 
ture for the maintenance of the poor 
in that period, does not appear to have 
increased in so great a proportion, be- 
ing only four times in the space of 
forty years; consequently doubling 
itself only every twenty years. For 
law, removals, expences of officers, 
&c. the increase was —- eleven 
times in that period, doubling the 
first amount about every twelve years. 

“ The most rapid increase of ex- 
penditure was in the money expended 
for other purposes, under the heads of 
church rate, highway rate, county 
rate, &c. being no less in 1815 than 
one-fourth part of the whole money 
raised, (although the amount of sums 
returned under those heads are far 
short of the truth, for the reasons ex- 
plained in the remarks on the answers 
to 2d and 6th question, page 8th of 
the abstract,) doubling itself more 
than four times since the year 1776; 
it must, however, be observed, that 
the great and general increase has tak- 
en place only since the year 1785; 
but there not being any similar ab- 
stract of returns from that year to 
1803, a space of eighteen years, it 
would be difficult to state in what pre- 
cise year it commenced ; but the in- 
creased expenditure between 1803 and 
1815, appears in each column to be 
nearly equal, with the exception of 
the ‘ money for other purposes,’ which 
is greater than the others by one- 
fourth. 

“‘ The increase of paupers relieved 
between 1803 and 1815, was nearly 
one-third ; and-that of the population 
of England and Wales, from 1776 to 
1815, was gradual, from about 74 to 
10 millions, being likewise an increase 
of one-third. 

*« }t is necessary to observe, that 
the foregoing abstract does not include 
the number of persons relieved, not 
being parishioners, an account of 
whom was taken for the year 1803, 
amounting to 194,000. This class of 

r must have contributed very 
fangely to the increase of the expendi- 
ture since that period, from the natu- 
ral operation of the war ; in assisting 
the wives and families of the military 
and navy, to proceed to their diffe- 
rent homes, particularly from the me- 


‘tropolis and different sea-port towns, 


including a great proportion of 
proportion of the 


CSuly 

“ From the Abstract, as printed in 
1804, it appears, from the returns 
made to the tax office for the year 
ending April 1804, that the rental of 
real property in England and Wales 
amounted to L. 38,000,000; and the 
summary of real property, as assessed 
to the property-tax in the year 1815, 
amounted to nearly L. 52,000,000, be- 
ing an increase of nearly one-half in 
that period. 

«« he actual rate in the pound up- 
on the property liable to assessment, 
averaged, in the year 1804, 2s. 10d., 
or nearly one-seventh part ; and the 
actual rate in the pound, during the 
rears 1813, 1814, and 1815, as shewn 
ms this abstract, averaged 3s. 134., 
being between a sixth and seventh 
part of the pound, or an increase of 
rather more than 14 per cent. * 

‘It may be also worthy of obser- 
ration, that although the average rate 
in the pound, which the amount of 
real property in England paid to the 
levy of the poor-rates, was 3s. 2d. 
(vide page 573 of the Abstract,) yet 
the rate in the pound yaried in the 
different counties from 1s. 7d. to 6s. 
114d. as per the summaries of North- 


* This advance, with the explanation 
given in the preceding observations, 
does not appear so great as might have 
been expected. The total amount of the 
rates in 1803, was L. 5,348,204, and the 
average of 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
L. 8,168,340, showing an increase of 
L. 2,820,136, but the sum actually ex- 
pended on the poor in 1803 was 
L.. 4,077,891, and the average of 1815, 
1814, and 1815, L.6,132,719, showing an 
advance of only L. 2,054,828, or nearly in 
proportion to the advance of the rental ; 


‘so that this advance in the rate on the 


pound, is not to be ascribed to the increase 
of the sums employed in the maintenance ot 
the poor. The difference in the rate of wa- 
ges and the price of grain also deserve no- 
tice. The Windsor price of wheat in 1805 
was L.3 per quarter, and in 1813 L. 6. 
If we compare 1815 by itself with 1803, 
we find that the whole expenditure of 1816 
was L. 7,508,853, lds. 81d, (p. 630,) and 
for 1803 L. 5,348,204, (p. 636 ;) and that 
the rate per pound in 1815 was 2s. 104d., 
or ad. per pound more than in 1804, 
as sta above. Again, if we compare 
these years, in so far only as regards the 
maintenance of the poor, excluding all o- 
ther expences, the sum in 1815 was 
L. 5,421,168, 9s. 3}d. (p. 630,) and in 
1803 L. 4,077,891, (p. 6363) a rate of 
increase much below that of the rental, 


which, as stated above, was nearly~ one- 
half in that period. 
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umberland and Sussex. To point out 
more clearly the great disproportion 
of the rates of the different counties, 
as at present levied, it is only neces- 
sary to observe, that three counties, 
viz. Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and Westmoreland, were rated under 
2s. 
Fighteen counties under 3s. viz. 


Cambridge Middlesex 

Chester Monmouth 
Cornwall Rutland 

Derby Salop 

Durham Somerset 

Gloster Stafiord 
Huntingdon W orcester 
Lancaster _ Kast riding 
Lincoln York { North do. 


** Again twelve counties from 3s. 
and under 4s. viz. : 


Devon Northampton 
Dorset Nottinghain 
Hereford Surrey 

Hertford Warwick 

Leicester Wilts 

Norfolk York, West riding. 


** And that nine counties were rat- 
ed, exceeding 4s. viz. : 


Bedford Oxford 
Berks Southampton 
Bucks Suttolk 
Essex Sussex.” 
Kent 


The conclusions to be drawn from 
these documents, — certainly 
ema are not so appalling as it has 
come the fashion to represent them. 
An improved administration of the 
laws, even as extended beyond their 
original object by modern practice, 
would greatly reduce the amount of 
the rates under any given circumstan- 
ces of the country ; and now that these 
circumstances have become much 
more favourable in every respect than 
they were in 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
the diminution of the rates, under 
such an administration, could not fail 
to proceed in an accelerated ratio. 
The first thing that seems necessary, 
is to establish a clear, simple, and 
uniform method of obtaining a settle- 
Ment, excluding, as far as possible, all 
questions for litigation, and leaving 
every one at the most eet liberty 
to carry his labour to the best market. 
It might probably be expedient, even 
after a pauper has become chargeable, 
not to remove him to the parish to 
which he belongs, if he has for some 
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— lived at a distance from it, where 
e may still earn a little for his sup- 
port and enjoy the kind offices of those 
among whom he has spent his better 
days: His pittance might easily be 
remitted, or the two parishes mone 
account for it to one another. This 
regulation would be the more proper, 
if relief should, after a certain period, 
be nearly confined to the orphan, the 
aged, the sick, and the infirm, or the 
really “ impotent poor,” which is the 
next thing necessary. To find useful 
labour for all that may apply for it, 
adults as well as children, is impos- 
sible,—to maintain them in idleness 
is unjust to those who pay, and des 
structive of every manly and moral 
feeling in those who receive. There 
are, no doubt, periods when the de- 
mand for labour falls off suddenly in 
a country of which so great a propor- 
tion of the people are employed in 
manufactures ; and bad harvests occa- 
sionally enhance the price of provi- 
sions much beyond the usual rate of 
wages; but these are only exceptions, 
and ought not to form the basis of a 
general law, but might be provided 
for either by some and temporary 
enactments as they occur, or left, in 
some degree, to the discretion of the 
Quarter Sessions. To ensure the faith- 
ful execution of these laws, or what- 
ever other laws may be adopted, it is 
indispensible, not only that those who 
im the assessment be themselves 
respectable, and well informed regard~ 
ing the condition of the applicants for 
relief, but that they be also contribu- 
tors to it. Nothing has had so much 
effect in keeping down the poor rates 
of Scotland as the circumstance that 
those who imposed them paid at least 
a moiety themselves. It is true that 
the Sheriff may order relief on appeal 
in the one country, as the Justices in 


‘the other ; but the result of an inves- 


tigation by the resident landowners or 
their agents, and the minister * of a 


* The practice at least, (uniformly we 
believe,) if not the law, requires that the 
assessment for the poor in Scotland be im- 
posed by the landowners, or their proxies, 
or acknowledged agents. ‘The minister of 
the parish usually attends their meetings, 
to assist them with his local knowledge, 
but has no vote either in fixing the amount 
of the assessment or the distribution of it. 
We notice this, because a late writer has 
taken some pains to prove that, im certain 
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parish, is not to be lightly set aside 


like the opinion of an overseer in Eng- 


land. The sheriff is, in fact, rarely ap- 
plied to, except in questions regarding 
illegitimate children, and in disputes 
about scttlements between parishes 
themselves. Where the right to relief 
is admitted, the amount of the allow- 
ance made is scarcely ever objected to 
by the pauper. 

We have purposely refrained from 
attempting to estimate that which 
cannot be estimated,—the effect of 
improved habits among the poor 
themselves. No one who has resided 
though but for a few months in both 
countries, can be ignorant of the 
striking contrast in this respect be- 
tween the lower classes in Scotland 
and England, Yet when the really 
impotent poor apply for relief in 
Scotland, no very rigorous scrutiny 
is instituted into the opportuni- 
ties they may have had of saving a 
little for sickness or old age. ‘The 
penalty of absolute want is one too 
severe for a degree of imprudence, 
which the very limited enjoyments of 
the labouring classes in most cases 
may go far to extenuate; even too 
severe for the occasional idleness and 
a with which many of the 
English labourers may be too justly 
charged, after the evening of life has 
closed upon their errors. The English 
poor laws are to blame for encouraging 
this habitual disregard of economy ; 
their gradual approximation to the poor 
laws of Scotland, which have produced 
no such effect, after having been in 
operation in some parishes for a hun- 
dred years, is perhaps the only effec- 
tual remedy. And while we have 
diverted from the channels of produc- 
tive industry almost a thousand mil- 
lions, and hung round the neck of the 
present and future generations, the in- 
tolerable yearly burden of forty millions, 
felt throughout all our dwellings, from 
the palace to the cabin, let not the 
magic sound of “‘ funds destined to 
the maintenance of labour,” bereave 
us of all the kindly and generous feel- 
ings that redeem our errors and exalt 
our national character. 


cases, the minister and elders, or either of 
them, might of themselves proceed to as- 
sess the parish, a power which would be 
in direct opposition to the principle laid 
down in the text. 


[July 
FARTHER NOTICE OF A HUGE UN-« 


KNOWN ANIMAL IN NORTH AME« 
RICA. 


MR EDITOR, 


Havine been shown a number of 
the Edinburgh a gen- 
tleman in this neighbourhood, which 
gives some account of an uncommon 
animal seen among the mountains of 
North America, and signifies a hope 
that some person who has actually seen 
the animal will come forward and de- 
scribe what he knows of it, [ ta‘.e this 
opportunity of testifying, that, in so far 
as I can judge from the description, I 
have seen the very animal in question. 

In the year 1803, I was a sergeant 
in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and in that capacity ac- 
companied the late Mr Louis in an 
incursion into the interior, with « view 
to open a direct communication with 
the Indian nations immediately to the 
west of us. We left York Fort on 
the 19th of May 1803. In about a 
fortnight after, having been sent a- 
cross a river, the name of which I 
do not now recollect, by Mr Louis's 
orders, the guide and myself sudden- 
ly came upon an animal of an enor- 
mous size. It appeared about 20 feet 
in height, and had a very heavy and 
unwieldy appearance. I can give but a 
very lame account of it, on account of 
the consternation into which I was 
thrown. ‘The largeness of its belly 
was enormous, nearly toner the 
ground. Its colour was a dirty black. 
By Mr Louis’s desire I attempted a 
drawing of it, which he got, but I am 
sure it could not have been very ac- 
curate. Mr Louis unfortunately saw 
only its footsteps and dung. He took 
a correct measure of the former, which 
was about two feet square. I am po- 
sitive, however, that the feet were not 
divided, as the account in your Ma- 
gazine bears. It appeared from the 
impression, that the feet were hollow 
in the middle. Perhaps the account 
in your Magazine is derived from the 
same source; but I think that the 
records of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany could give the scientific observa- 
tions of Mr Louis, to which I could 
make no pretence. 7 

I recollect his saying, it was evi- 
dent from the dung that the animal 
must live upon vegetables. When I 
returned home in 1812, I gave the a- 
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bove account to Dr Hodgson, minister 
of this parish, and to several other 
persons whom I thought it might in- 
terest; but as they did not seem to 
give much credit to my words, I have 
ever since ceased mentioning the par- 
ticulars. If my character for veracity 
has suffered, I hope the coinciding 
testimony of your correspondent P. 
will have the effect of re-establishing 
me in the good opinion of these genitle- 
men. 

If you think the publishing of this 
letter will be of any use in leading to 
farther information, you are welcome 
to print it, and to use my name as you 
please. I remain your obedient ser- 
vant, THomas PoLiock. 

Blantyre by Hamilton, 

Gth July 1818. 


ON THE IGNORANCE OF THE 


LEARNED, 


** For the more languages a man can 
speak, 
His talent has but sprung the greater 


leak : 
And, for the industry he has spent 
upon’t, 
4 4 Must full as much some other way dis- 
count. 
The Hebrew, Chaldee, and the Syriac, 
Do, like their letters, set men’s reason 
back, 
And turn their wits that strive to un- 
derstand it 
‘ (Like those that write the characters) 
left-handed. 


Yet he that is but able to express 

| No sense at all in several languages, 

a Will pass for learneder than he that’s 
known 


To speak the strongest reason in his 
own.” 


BuTLER’s REMAINS. 


Tue people with the fewest ideas of 
all others are mere authors and read- 
ers. It is better to be able neither 
to read nor write than to be able to do 
nothing else. A person who is orii- 
narily seen with a book in his hand, 
(we tolerably sure) equally 
wi ut 


wer, or unwilling to 
be at the trouble, of attending to what 
passes around him, or in his own 
mind. Such a one may be said to 
carry his understanding about with 
him in his pocket, or to leave it at 
home on ‘the shelves of his library. 
He is afraid of venturing on any train 
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of reasoning, or of striking out any 
observation that is not mechanically 
suggested to him by passing his eyes 
over certain legible characters ; shrinks 
trom the fatigue of thought, which, 
for want of practice, becomes insup- 
portable to him’; and sits down con- 
tented with an endless wearisome suc- 
cession ot words and half-formed ima- 
ges, which fill the void of the mind, 
and continually efface one another. 
Learning is, for the most part, but a 
toil to common sense ; a substitute 
for true knowledge. Books are less 
otten made use of as “‘ spectacles” to 
look at nature with, than as blinds to 
keep out its strong light and shifting 
scenery from weak eyes and indolent 
understandings. The book-worm 
wraps himself up in his web of ver- 
bal generalities, and sees only the 
glimmering shadows of things reflect- 
ed from the minds of others. Nature 
puts him out. "Yhe impressions of real 
objects, stripped of the disguises of 
words and yoluminous round-«bout 
descriptions, are blows that stagger 
him ; their variety distracts, their ra- 
pidity exhausts him ; and he turns 
trom the bustle, the noise, and glare, 
and whirling motion of the world a- 
round him, (which he has not an eye 
to follow in its fantastic changes, nor 
an understanding to reduce to fixed 
principles,) to the quiet monotony of 
the dead languages, and the less start- 
ling and more intelligible combina- 
tions of the letters otf the alphabet. 
It is well, it is perfectly well. *‘ Leave 
me to my repose,” is the motto of the 
slee ing and the dead. You mightas 
well ask the paralytic to leap from his 
chair and throw away his crutch, or, 
without a miracle, to ‘‘ take up his 
bed and walk,” as expect the learned 
reader to throw down his book and 
think for himself. He clings to it for 
his intellectual existence ; and his 
dread of being left to himself is 
like the horror of a vacuum. He 
can only breathe a learned atmo- 
sphere, as other men breathe common 
air. He is a borrower of sense. He 
has no ideas of his own, and must 
live on those of other people. The 
habit of supplying our ideas from fo- 
reign sources “‘ enfeebles all internal 
strength of thought,” as a course of 
dram-drinking destroys the tone of 
the stomach. The faculties of the 
mind, when not exerted, or when 
cramped by custom and authority, be- 
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come listless, torpid, and unfit for the 
purposes of thought or action. Can 
we wonder at the ennui and lassitude 
which is thus produced by a life of 
learned sloth and ignorance ; by po- 
ring and dozing over lines and syl- 
lables that excite little more idea or 
interest than if they were the charac- 
ters of an unknown tongue, till the 
eye closes on vacancy, and the book 
drops from the feeble hand! I would 
rather be a wood-cutter, or the mean- 
est hind, that all day “‘ sweats in the 
eye of Phcebus, and at night sleeps in 
Elysium,” than wear out my life so, 
’twixt dreaming and awake. The 
learned author differs from the learn- 
ed student in this, that the one tran- 
scribes what the other reads. The 
learned are merely other mens’ ama- 
nuenses. If you set them upon ori- 
ginal composition, their head turns, 
they don’t know where they are. 
The indefatigable readers of books are 
like the everlasting copiers of pictures, 
who, when they attempt to do any 
thing of their own, find they want an 
eye quick enough, a hand steady 
enough, and colours bright enough, 
to trace the living forms of nature. 
Any one who has passed through 
the regular gradations of a classical 
education, and is not made a fool by 
it, may consider himself as having 
had a very narrow escape. It is’ an 
old remark, that boys who shine at 
school do not make the greatest figure 
when they grow up and come out into 
the world. ‘The things, in tact, which 
a boy is set to learn at school, and on 
which his success depends, are things 
which do not require the exercise ei- 
ther of the highest or the most useful 
faculties of the mind. Memory (and 
that of the lowest kind) is the chief 
faculty called into play, in conning 
and repeating lessons by rote in gram- 
mar, in languages, in geography, a- 
rithmetic, &c. so that he on has the 
most of this technical memory, with 
the least turn for other things, which 
have a stronger and more nxtural 
claim upon his childish attention, will 
make the most forward school-boy. 
The jargon containing the definitions 
of the parts of speech, the rules for 
casting up an account, or the inflec- 
tions ofa Greek verb, can have no at- 
traction to the tyro of ten years old, 
except as they are imposed as a task 
upon him by others, or from his feel- 
ing the want of sufficient relish or 
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amusement in other things. A lad 
with a sickly constitution, and no very 
active mind, who can just retain what 
is pointed out to him, and has neither 
sagacity to distinguish nor spirit to 
enjoy for himself, will generally be 
at the head of his form. An idler at 
school, on the other hand, is one who 
has high health and spirits, who has 
the tree use of his limbs, with all his 
wits about him, who feels the circu- 
lation of his blood and the motion of 
his heart, who is ready to laugh and 
cry in a breath, and who had rather 
chase a ball or a butterfly, feel the 
open air in his face, look at the fields 
or the sky, follow a stray path, or en- 
ter with eagerness into all the little 
conflicts and interests of his acquaint- 
ances and friends, than pore over a 
musty spelling-book, repeat barbarous 
distichs after his master, sit so many 
hours pinioned to a writing-desk, and 
receive his reward for the loss of time 
and pleasure in paltry prize-medals at 
Christmas and Midsummer. ‘There is 
indeed a degree of stupidity which 
prevents children from learning the 
usual lessons, or ever arriving at these 
puny academic honours. But what 
passes for stupidity is much oftener 2 
want of interest, of a sufficient motive 
to fix the attention, and force a reluc- 
tant application to the dry and un- 
meaning pursuits of school-learning. 
The best capacities are as much above 
this drudgery, as the dullest are be- 
neath it. Our men of the greatest 
genius have not been most distinguish- 
ed for their acquirements at school or 
the university. 


‘* Th’ enthusiast Fancy was a truant ever.” 


_ Gray and Collins were among the 
instances of this wayward disposition. 
Such persons do not think so highly 
of the advantages, nor can they sub- 
mit their imaginations so servilely to 
the trammels of strict scholastic disci- 
pline. There is a certain kind and 
degree of intellect in which words 
take root, but into which things have 
not room to penetrate. A mediocrity 
of talent, with a certain slenderness 
of moral constitution, is the soil that 
produces the most brilliant specimens 
of successful prize-essayists and Greek 
epigrammatists. It should not be for- 
gotten, that the most contemptible 
character among modern politicians 
was the cleverest boy at Eton. 
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Learning is the knowledge of that 
which is not generally known to 
others, and which we can only derive 
at second-hand from books or other 
artificial sources. The knowledge of 
that which is before us, or about us, 
which appeals to our experience, pas- 
sions, and pursuits, to the bosoms 
and businesses of men, is not learn- 
ing. Learning is the knowledge of 
that which none but the learned know. 
He is the most learned man who 
knows the most of what is farthest 
removed from common life and actual 
observation, that is of the least prac- 
tical utility, and least liable to be 
brought to the test of experience, and 
that, being handed down through the 
greatest number of intermediate sta- 

es, is the most full of uncertainty, 

ifficulties, and contradictions. It is 
seeing with the eyes of others, hear- 
ing with their ears, and pinning our 
faith on their understandings. The 
learned man prides himself in the 
knowledge of names, dates, and pla- 
ces, not of men or things. He thinks 
and cares nothing about his next door 
neighbours, but he is deeply read in 
the tribes and casts of the Hindoos 
and Calmuc Tartars. He can hardly 
find his way into the next street, 
though he is acquainted with the ex- 
act dimensions of Constantinople and 
Pekin. He does not know whether 
his dearest friend is a knave or a fool, 
but he can pronounce a pompous lec- 
ture on all the principal characters in 
history. He cannot tell whether an 
object is black or white, round or 
square, and yet he is a professed mas- 
ter of the laws of optics and the rules 
of perspective. He knows as much 
of what he talks about, as a blind 
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this class, the second 
; of his day, undertook 
point out solecisms in Milton’s 


preface 
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shut out.” 


‘ 
there is hardly a sentence of common 
English, Such was Dr****** 
Such is Dr ****. Such was not 
Porson. He was an exception that 
confirmed the general rule,—a man 
that, by uniting talents and know- 
ledge with learning, made the distinc- 
tion between them more striking and 
palpable. 

A mere scholar who knows no- 
thing but books, must be ignorant 
even of them. ‘‘ Books do not teach 
the use of books.” How should he 
know any thing of a work, who knows’ 
nothing of the subject of it? The 
learned pedant is conversant with 
books only as they are made of other 
books, and those again of others, with- 
ut end. He parrots those who have 
parrotted others. He can translate 
the same word into ten different lan- 
guages, but he knows nothing of the 
thing which it means in any one of 
them. He stuffs his head with au- 
thorities built on authorities, with 
quotations quoted from quotations, 
while he locks up his senses, his un< 
derstanding, and his heart. He is 
unacquainted with the maxims and 
manners of the world; he is to seek 
in the characters of individuals. He 
sees no beauty in the face of nature 
or of art. To him ** the mighty world 
of eye and ear” is hid; and “ know- 
ledge,” except at one entrance, “ quite 
His pride takes part with 
his ignorance ; and his self-import- 
ance rises with the number of things 
of which he does not know the value, 
and which he therefore despises as 
unworthy of his notice. He knows 
nothing of pictures ;—of the colour~ 
ing of ‘Titian, the grace of Raphael, 
the purity of Domenichino, the cor- 
regiescity of Correggio, the learning 
of Poussin, the airs ot Guido, the taste 
of the Caraccis, or the grand contour 
of Michael Angelo,”—of all those glo- 
ries of the Italian and miracles of the 
Flemish school, which have filled the 
eyes of mankind with delight, aad to 
the study and imitation of which 
thousands have in vain devoted their 
lives. hese are to him as if they had 
never been, a mere dead letter, a bye- 
word ; and no wonder ; for he neither 
sees nor understands their prototypes 
in nature. A print of Rubens’s Water- 
ing-place, or Claude’s Enchanted Cas- 
tle, may be hanging on the walls of 
his room for months without his once 
noticing them ; and if you point them 
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satisfactory answer to the plainest 
7 Question, nor is he ever in the right be 
any one of his opinions, upon 
one matter of fact that really 
‘3 i comes before him, and yet he gives tae. ; 
himself out for an infallible judge on 
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out to him, he will turn away from 
them. The language of nature, or of 
art, that is another nature, 1s one that 
he does not understand. He repeats 
indeed the names of Appelles and Phi- 
dias, because they are to be found in 
classicauthors, and boasts of their works 
as prodigies, because they no longer 
exist ; or when he sees the finest remains 
of Grecian art actually before him 
in the Elgin marbles, takes no other 
interest in them than as they lead to 
a learned dispute, and (which is the 
game thing) a quarrel about the mean- 
ing of a Greek particle.* He is equal- 
ly ignorant of music ; he “‘ knows no 
touch of it,” from the strains of the 
all-accomplished Mozart to the shep- 
herd’s pipe upon the mountain. His 
ears are nailed to his books ; an2 her- 
metically sealed with the sound of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, and the din 
and smithery of school-learning. Does 
he know any thing more of poetry? 
He knows the number of feet in a 
verse, and of acts in a play; but of 
the soul or spirit he knows nothin 
He can turn a Greek ode into English, 
or 2 Latin epigram into Greek verse, 
but whether either is worth the 
trouble, he leaves to the critics. Does 
he understand “‘ the act and practique 
part of life” better than “ the theo- 
rique?” No. He knows no liberal or 
mechanic art; no trade or occupa- 
tion ; no game of skill or chance. 
Learning “ has no skill in surgery,” 
in agriculture, in building, in work- 
ing in wood or in iron; it can- 
not make any instrument of la- 


* This general indifference in literary 
bigots to works of art, sometimes takes a 
more offensive shape; and joined with a 
httle knowledge, and inordinate vanity, 
breaks out into a jealous impatience of all 
competition in the career of excellence. 
** My G—d,” said a celebrated author of 
the present day, when introduced to a col- 
lection of books of prints and antiques, 
** what a quantity of things you have here ; 
and then there are those devils in the cor- 
net,” pointing to a group of Cupid and 
Psyche in the room. One might have 
thought that the beauty and sweetness of 
these twofigures might have disarmed even 
the monstrous ostracism of this person's 
vanity, and reconciled him to the intoler- 
able idea that there was a sense of beauty 
and power in the world before he ever 
wrote a line, and that a taste for elegance 
@ wuld not be quite banished from it, though 
he should yy forever. There is only 
@ *¢ person in the three kingdoms of whom 
this etory is credible. 
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bour, or use it when made; it can- 
not handle the plough or the spade, 
or the chisel or the hammer; it 
knows nothing of hunting or hawk- 
ing, fishing or shooting, of horses or 
dogs, of fencing or dancing, or cud- 
gel playing, or bowls, or cards, or ten- 
nis, or any thing else. The learned 
professor of all arts and sciences can- 
not reduce any one of them to prac- 
tice, though he may contribute an ac- 
count of them to an encyclopedia. 
He has not the use of his hands.or of 
his feet; he can neither run, nor 
walk, nor swim ; and he considers all 
those who actually understand and 
can exercise any of these arts of body 
or mind, as vulgar and mechanical 
men ;—though to know almost any 
one of them in perfection requires 
long time and practice, with powers 
originally fitted, and a turn of mind 
particularly devoted tothem. It does 
not require more to enable the learned 
candidate to arrive, by painful study, 
at a doctor's degree and a fellowship, 
and to eat, drink, and sleep, the rest 
of his life ! 

The thing is plain. All that 
men really understand, is confin- 
ed to a very small compass; to their 
daily business and experience ; to 
what they have an opportunity to 
know, and motives to study or prac 
tise. The rest is affectation and im- 
posture. The common people have 
the use of their limbs ; for they live 
by their labour or skill. They un- 
derstand their own business, and the 
characters of those they have to deal 
with ; for it is necessary that they 
should. They have eloquence to ex- 
press their passions, and wit at will to 
express thetr contempt and laughter. 
Their natural use of speech is not im- 
prisoned in solemn mockery, in an 
obsolete language ; nor is their sense 
of what is ludicrous, or readiness at 
finding out allusions to express it, bu- 
ried in collections of Anas. You will 


hear more good things on the outside , 


of a stage coach from London to Ox- 
ford, than if you were to pass a twelve- 
month with the under graduates, or 
heads of colleges, of that famous uni- 
versity ; and more home truths are to 
be learnt from listening to a noisy de- 
bate in an alehouse, than from attend- 
ing toa formal one in the House of 
Commons. An elderly country gen- 
tlewoman will often w more of 
character, and be able to illustrate it 
by more amusing anecdotes taken from 
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the history of what has been said, 
done, and happened in a country town 
for the last fifty years, than the best 
blue-stocking of the age will be able 
to glean from that sort of learning 
which consists in an acquaintance with 
all the novels and satirical poems pub- 
lished in the same period. People in 
towns, indeed, are woefully deficient 
in a knowledge of character, which 
they see only in the bust, not as a whole 
length. People in the country not 
only know all that has happened to a 
man, but trace his virtues or vices, 
as they do his features, in their de- 
scent through several generations, and 
solve some contradiction in his beha- 
viour by a cross in the breed, half a 
century ago.* The learned know 
nothing of the matter, either In town 
or country. Above all, the mass of 
the people have common sense, which 
the learned in all ages want. The 
vulgar are in the right when they 
judge for themselves ; they are wrong 
when they trust to their blind guides. 
The celebrated nonconformist divine, 
Baxter, was almost stoned to death by 
the good women of Kidderminster, for 
asserting from the pulpit that “ hell 
was paved with infants skulls ;” but, 
by the force of argument, and of 
learned quotations from the Fathers, 
the reverend preacher at _— pre- 
vailed over the scruples of his con- 
gregation. 

Such is the use which has been 
made of human learning. The la- 
bourers in this vineyard seem as if 
it was their object to confound all 
common sense, and the distinctions of 
good and evil, by means of traditional 
systems and preconceived notions, 
taken upon trust, and increasing in 
absurdity, with increase of age. They 
pile hypothesis on hypothesis, moun- 
tain high, till it is impossible to come 
at the plain truth on any question. 
They see things, not as they are, but 
as they find them in books; and 
** wink and shut their apprehensions 
up,” in order that they may discover 
nothing to interfere with their preju- 
or convince them of their 
surdity. It might be supposed, that 
the height of consist- 
ed in maintaining contradictions, and 
rendering nonsense sacred. There is 


© See Bickerstaff’s account of his own 
pedigree in the Tatler. 
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no dogma, however fierce or foolish, 
to which these persons have not set 
their seals, and tried to impose on the 
understandings of their followers, as 
the will of Heaven, clothed with all 
the terrors and sanctions of religion. * 
How little has the human understand- 
ing been directed to find out the true 
and usetul! How much ingenuity 
has been thrown away in the defence 
of creeds and systems! How much 
time and talents have been wasted in 
theological controversy, in law, in po- 
litics, m verbal criticism, in judicial 
astrology, and in finding out the phi- 
losopher’s stone! What benefit do 
we reap from the writings of a Butler 
or a Berkeley, or of Bishop Bull or 
Bishop Waterland, or Prideaux’ Con< 
nections, or Beausobre, or Calmet, 
or St Augustine, or Puffendorf, or 
Grotius, or from the more profane, 
but equally learned and unprofitable 
labours of Scaliger, Cardan, and 
Scioppius? How oe grains of 
sense are there in their thousand folio 
or quarto volumes? What would 
the world lose if they were committed 
to the flames to-mosrow? Yet all 
these were oracles in their time, and 
would have scoffed at you or me, at 
cominon sense and human nature, for 
differing with them. It is our turn 
to laugh now. 

To conclude this subject. The 
most sensible people to be met with 
in society, are artists and men of bu« 
siness. The first are obliged to form 

retty accurate notions of things be= 
ore they can represent them to the 
life; the last are taught to make their 
calculations right, by feeling the con« 
sequences to themselves if they do 
not. Women in general have more 
of what is called good sense, than men. 
They have fewer pretensions ; are less 
ionfhund in theories ; and judge of 
things more from their immediate 
and involuntary impression on the 
mind, and, therefore, more truly and 


* + And all things weighed in custom’s 
falsest scale ; 
Opinion an omnipotence, whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness un- 
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naturally. They cannot reason wrong ; 
for they do not reason at all. ‘They 
do not think or speak by rule ; and 
they have in general more eloquence 
and wit, as well as sense, on that ac- 
count. By their wit, sense, and elo- 
uence together, they generally govern 
their husbands. ‘Their style, when 
they write to their friends (not for 
the booksellers,) is better than that 
of most authors. Uneducated people 
have most invention, and the greatest 
freedom from prejudice. Shakes- 
peare’s was evidently an uneducated 
mind, both in the freshness of his 
imagination, and in the variety of his 
views, as Milton’s was scholastic, in 
the texture both of his thoughts and 
feelings. Shakespeare had not been 
accustomed to write themes at school 
in favour of virtue or against vice. 
‘To this we owe his admirable dramatic 
morality. If we wish to know the 
power of human genius, we should read 
Shakespeare. If we wish to see the 
insignificance of human learning, we 
may read his commentators. id 


NOTICE OF A SCIENTIFIC TOUR TO 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND THE 
SHETLAND ISLANDS. BY M.BIOT, 
OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
FRANCE. 


Amone the many men of science 
by whom the French metropolis is at 
present adorned, scarcely any indivi- 
dual ranks higher in public estimation 
than M. Biot. ‘The extraordinary in- 
terest which his late scientific expe- 
dition excited in the learned world, 
as well as the satisfaction which many 
of its members in this country derived 
from the society of M. Biot, must ren- 
der it gratifying to a great body of our 
readers to learn both the manner in 
which the objects which he had in view 
were fulfilled, and the impressions of 
Scotland and Scottish society which 
this eminent philosopher carried with 
him. We have been so fortunate as 
to procure from a learned friend of 
M. Biot, a copy of his Report to the 
French Institute, upon what he did 
and observed during this interesting 
tour ; and shall now lay the substance 
of it before our readers. 


As soon as astronomers began to 


_ observe with attention the movements 


of the heavenly bodies, the globular 


form of the earth became manifest ; 
but many ages elapsed, before they 
were able to measure its circumfer- 
ence with any degree of accuracy. 
Repeated attempts made, both by the 
ancients and by the Arabian philoso- 
phers, presented errors of the most 
enormous magnitude. It was not till 
1670, that Picard, in the line formed 
through Picardy, made an exact mea- 
surement of the degree of the meri- 
dian, and thereby ascertained the 
entire circumference of the globe. 
This important observation cnabled 
Newton to establish his grand law of 
gravitation, which had not agreed 
with the erroneous measurements be- 
fore made. No suspicion, however, 
had yet been entertained, that the 
figure of the earth departed in any 
degree from that of a regular globe. 
But two years after, Richer, in an as~ 
tronomical journey to Cayenne, dis- 
covered a variation in the action of 
the pendulum, which appeared to in- 
dicate that the earth was broader at 
the equator than at the poles. New- 
ton, applying to this observation the 
principle of gravitation, proved that 
it was the natural result of a ,planet 
moving on its axis, provided its ele- 
ments were once in a state of fluidity. 
The French Academy of Sciences, af- 
ter some unsatisfactory attempts to 
ascertain the fact by measurements 
confined to France, reselved upon 
sending two grand expeditions, one 
to the equator and the other to the 
arctic circle. Condamine was at the 
head of the former, Maupertuis of the 
latter; and they fully confirmed the 
general principle of Richer and New- 
ton. The irregularity, however, in 
the figure of the earth was so small, 
that its precise amount could not be 
ascertained by the imperfect instru- 
ments then in use. These, in the 
progress of time, were constantly im- 
proved ; and when the French go- 
vernment conceived the idea of mak- 
ing the circumference of the globe the 
basis of their new metrical system, 
they employed Messrs Delambre and 
Mechain, two of their most eminent 
men of science, to measure, by a se- 
ries of triangles, the meridian between 
Dunkirk and the Balearic Islands. 
This grand and difficult operation was 
executed, amid every obstacle, with a 
unknown, new in- 
struments for the purpose being in- 
vented by M. Borde, Mechain, how- 
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ever, as he was completing his obser- 
vations on the coast of Valencia, fell a 
sacrifice to fatigue ; so that the work 
was interrupted, till it was resumed 
by Messrs Biot and Arago, who com- 
pleted it in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. They made also a number of 
observations with the pendulum, both 
at the extreme station, and on various 
parts of the line measured by their 
predecessors, and the general agree- 
ment of the results established the 
whole in a manner which admitted of 
no dispute. Meantime, in Britain, a 
similar survey, begun by General Roy, 
had been completed by Colonel 
Mudge, and extended from the south 
of England to the north of Scotland. 
To the French scientific bodies, how- 
ever, it a ed highly desirable, 
both to the and 
to connect them with the French sur- 
vey, so as to form an unbroken line 
between Orkney andFromentera. This 
task was zealously undertaken by M. 
Biot ; and we are happy to find that 
he experienced, on the part of this 
country, the most active aid and co- 
operation. ‘* To wish a thing useful 
to the sciences, (says this liberal and 
enlightened foreigner,) is to secure be- 
fore hand the consent of the Eng- 
lish men of science, and the appro- 
bation of the government.” Havin 
made arrangements with Sir Joseph 
Banks, he set out from Paris in the 
month of May, carrying with him all 
the necessary instruments. At Dover 
he received them entire, under the 
seal of the customhouse, without du- 
y or examination, “‘ as if he had not 
changed his country.” His emotions 
on meeting the illustrious President of 
the Royal Society are expressed with 
peculiar warmth. 

*€ Why cannot I paint what I felt 
on seeing, for the first time, the ve- 
nerable companion of Cook! Distin- 
guished by long voyages,—remark- 
able by an extent of understanding, 
and an elevation of sentiment, which 
lead him to take an equal interest 
in the progress of every branch of 
human knowledge,-—possessed of 
rank, of a great fortune, of univer- 
sal respect, Sir Joseph Banks has 
made all these advantages the patri- 
mony of the learned of all nations. 
His benevolence is so natural, so ea- 
sy, that to him by whom it is expe- 
rienced, itappearsalmost tobe in virtue 
ef a newly acquired right, while, at the 
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same time, it is so kind, that it leaves 
to you all the of grati- 
tude. We have here a noble example 
of authority, founded entirely upon 
esteem, attachment, respect, free and 
voluntary confidence, and the claims to 
which consist solely in an inexhaust~ 
ible good will, and the recollection of 
services rendered, while its long and 
undisputed possession implies singular 
virtues, and an exquisite delicacy, 
when we think that all this power was 
to be formed, maintained, and exer« 
cised among equals.” 

M. Biot now set out for Edinburgh, 
accompanied by Colonel Mudge, and 
fixed his first station in Leith Fort. 
He warmly acknowledges the atten 
tions paid to his accommodation, par 
ticularly by Colonel Sir Howard El- 
phinstone. A portable observatory was 
constructed for his use ; and, in order to 
give to the pendulum the requisite soli 
dity, stones of enormous size were fas 
tened in the walls with iron chains. 
Colonel Mudge’s health not permit 
ting hirn to assist, his place was satis< 
factorily supplied by his son, Captain 
Richard Mudge. ‘‘ My attention to 
these duties,” says he, ‘* did not pre- 
vent me from casting a stolen glance 
upon al] that is beautiful and good in 
this Scotland, the abode of morality and 
intelligence. But, foreseeing that such 
objects would render somewhat too 
dry the minute detail of weight, 
length, and measure, I resolved not 
to pay any close attention to them till 
my return.” 

The Orkneys had been the original 
destination ; but, at the suggestion of 
Colonel Mudge, it was resolved to care 
ry on the survey to Shetland, by rest 
ing the summits of triangles on the 
Isles of Faira and Foula. Having 
made a short stay at Aberdeen, where 
he states himse 
the most gratifyi itality, M. Biot 
set sail, ~% the oth of Jul he Shet- 
land. ‘The first aspect of this country 
is described with animation. 

** At length the peaks of Shetland 
appeared in the clouds; and, on the 
isth July, we landed not far from 
the southern point of these islands, 
where the currents of the Atlantic, 
encountering those which come from 
the sea of Norway, cause a perpetual 
swell and tempest. The desolate as- 
pect of the soil was in unison with 
the gloomy approach. I saw no longer 
those fortunate isles of Spain, those 
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smiling regions, that garden of Va- 
lencia, where the orange and citron 
trees in flower diffuse their perfumes 
round the tomb of a Scipio, or over 
the august ruins of the ancient Sa- 
guntum. Here, on landing upon a 
coast shattered oy the waves, the eye 
perceives only a land, moist, desert, 
covered with stones and moss; moun- 
tains broken into fragments, under- 
mined by the inclemency of the ele- 
ments; not a tree, not a bush, the 
view of which might soften this savage 
aspect ; here and there a few scattered 
huts, whose roofs, covered with grass, 
let out into the fog the thick smoke 
with which they are filled. Musing 
on the gloom of this abode, where 
we were to remain exiled for several 
months, we proceeded, not without 
difficulty, across plains and hills with- 
out a road, towards the small assem- 
blage of stone houses, which forms 
the capital, called Lerwick. There 
we began to feel, that the social vir- 
tues of a country are not to be mea- 
sured by the appearance of poverty or 
riches. It is impossible to conceive a 
more frank or cordial hospitality than 
that with which we were received. 
Persons who had learned our names 
only a moment before, eagerly offered 
their services to conduct us wherever 
we wished. As soon as they learned 
the object of our voyage, they gave 
us of themselves every information 


which could be useful ; they collected 


it for us, and transmitted it with the 
same interest, as if it had been a per- 
sonal concern of their own. We re- 
ceived, in particular, much essential 
aid from Dr Edmonstone, an intelli- 
gent physician, who has published a 
ver description of Shetland, 
and who recollected, with pleasure, 
having attended at Paris the course of 
our colleague M. Dumeril.” 

M. Biot had at first proposed Ler- 
wick for the theatre of his operations; 
but, on farther consideration, he de- 
termined to remove to the small Isle 
of Unst, half a degree farther north. 
After’ a stormy passage, he reached 
that island,’ where he was received 
with every kind of hospitality and at- 
tention by a brother of Dr Edmon- 
stone, who happened to reside there. 
It was difficult at first to find a place 
where the large instruments could be 
put. At length the pendulum and 
its apparatus were’ fixed in a 
sheep-cot, built ag thick walls to re. 


[July 
sist winter storms. The portable ob- 
servatory end the repeating circle were 
put up in Mr Edmonstone’s garden. 
Captain Mudge being unfortunately 
taken ill, and obliged to leave the 
island, Mr Edmonstone suggested the 
plan of an intelligent 
penter, who, like the rest of his coun- 
trymen, understood reading, writing, 
and accounts. In making, however, 
an astronomer of a carpenter, checks 
were necessary ; and M. Biot’s science 
enabled him to employ some, which 
appeared to his companion almost mi- 
raculous. These checks, however, be- 
came daily less requisite; and M. 
Biot found this assistant answer every 
necessary purpose. In the course of 
two months, he had completed thirty- 
five series of the pendulum, of five or 
six hours each, fourteen hundred ob- 
servations of latitude, and twelve hun- 
dred observations of the height of 
the sun and stars; and these im- 
mense labours afforded him the satis- 
faction of having fully completed the 
great object of his mission. In the 
intervals, he derived great satisfac~ 
tion from the intercourse of the inha- 
bitants; of whom he draws a very in- 
teresting picture. He says, 

“* T could not at first conceive what 
charm could retain them in this win- 
try, stormy country, without a road, 
without a tree on the mountains or 
plains upon which the eye can repose ; 
a region of rain, of wind, and tempest, 
where the atmosphere, constantly im- 
pregnated with a cold moisture, mi- 
tigates the severity of winter, only on 
condition of allowing no summer. 
What attaches them to it is the peace, 
the profound, the unalterable peace 
which they enjoy. For twenty-five 
years, in which Europe has been tear- 
ing her own vitals, the noise of a 
drum has not been heard in Unst, 
scarcely in Lerwick ; for twenty-five 

ears the door of the house which I 
inhabited has remained open night 
and day. The people here receive 
the news of Europe as they read the 
history of the last century ; these re- 
call no personal misfortune, and kin- 
dle no animosity ; they feel not that 
interest, or rather that fury of the 
moment, which is produced by the 
frantic exaltation of all the passions ; 
they philosophize tranquilly on e- 


vents which seem to belong to ano-— 
ther world. 
_ This calm, this habitual security, 
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gives to social relations a charm else- 
where unknown. Here all that be- 
long to the class of proprietors are ei- 
ther relations, or allies, or friends, 
and friendships are like alliances. 
But as in this world evil must accom- 
pany good, this pleasure of living like 
a great family, is sometimes dearly 
bought ; it makes them feel, with ex- 
treme pain, the death of that small 
number of individuals on whom they 
have concentrated their affections ; 
such an event is to the whole circle 
like a family misfortune. They ex- 
perience almost equal grief when any 
of their friends departs to seek his 
fortune elsewhere, which, from the 
poverty of the islands, is but too com- 
mon. ‘This departure is felt by those 
who remain like a death; and, in- 
deed, the Shetland Islands, when 
quitted in search of a better habita- 
tion, are seldom revisited.” 

M. Biot then gives a view of the 
mode in which the lower orders earn 
their subsistence, and concludes with 
the following very striking picture. 

** For these poor people, even the 
rudeness of their country has charms. 
‘They love these ancient rocks, whose 
daring forms and aspects, so often ob- 
served, point out to them the narrow 
passage through which their bark 
must return into the protecting bay, 
saluted by the of the sea birds. 
I myself, tranquil under their guid- 
ance, have contemplated with admi- 
ration these high cliffS of primitive 
rock, this old frame-work of the globe, 
whose strata, inclined towards the sea, 
and hollowed at their base, threat- 
ened to bury under their ruins the 
frail bark which bounded over the 
Waves at their feet. At our approach, 
the sea birds came in thousands out 
of their retreats, surprised to see 
themselves disturbed by a mortal, and 
making these savage scenes echo with 
their tumultuous cries ; some darting 
into the air, others plunging into the 
waves, and coming up almost instant- 
ly with their prey; while seals and 
other cetacea were here and there 
raising their black heads above the 
waves, that were clear as crystal ; 
life seemed every where to abandon 
a cold and moist land, and to fly, 
more varied and more active, into 
the air and the waters. But as soon 
as evening draws her veil over these 
savage retreats, all rela into si- 
lence. Sometimes a slight south wind 
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mitigates the coldness of the air, and 
allows the stars to enlighten with the 
purest lustre the tranquil scene, when 
no noise breaks its profound silence, 
except at intervals the distant mur- 
mur of the dying waves, or the sweet 
and plaintive cry of a sea bird sweeps 
ing rapidly over their surface.” 

M. Biot now narrates his voyage to 
Edinburgh, and passes the following 
noble eulogium upon the general cha- 
racter and condition of the Scottish 
nation. 

“* After a residence of two months, I 
quitteil these islands, bearing with 
me recollections that will last during 
life. An equinoxial breeze brought 
me to Edinburgh in fifty hours. This 
sudden transition from solitude to the 
noise of the world, from patriarchal 
simplicity to the refinements of civi- 
lization and luxury, is not without its 
charm. Colonel Elphinstone, by the 
most obliging reception, shewed me 
that friendship was not wholly con- 
fined to Shetland. It was then that, 
entirely liberated from my observa- 
tions, I could contemplate at leisure 
what the highest perfection of the 
social state presents in this country, 
both in institutions and men ; a spec- 
tacle at once consolatory and sad for 
one who has spent his life amid the 
troubles of the Continent. I saw 
a people poor, but laborious,—free, 
but respectfully submissive to the 
laws ;—moral and religious, without 
harshness, tolerant without indiffer- 
ence. I saw the works of Johnson, 
and of the most agreeable Eng- 
lish moralists, affording amusement to 
the middling class of people. I saw 
peasants learning to read in works 
which contain essays of Addison and 
Pope. I saw village farmers uniting 
in clubs to deliberate upon political 
and agricultural interests, and form< 
ing associations to purchase useful 
books, in the number of which they 
place the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which is known to be composed at 
Edinburgh by men of science and 
philosophers of the first order. Lastly, 
I saw the upper classes of society acting 
suitably to this high state of civiliza- 
tion, and really worthy of occupying 
the first place in it by their intelli- 
gence, andl the nobleness of their sen 
timents ; I saw them exciting and di- 


recting all the ufidertakings condu- 


cive to public utility, always in com-~ 
munication with the people, and nes 
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ver confounded with them ; studying 
to cultivate their minds, in order to 
teach them their duties, and their 
true interests ; knowing how to pro- 
vide for their wants, without making 
them lose virtuous independence, at- 
tracting thus their attention, without 
exciting their envy; and, in recom- 
pense of so many efforts, I saw peace, 
union, reciprocal esteem, mutual con- 
fidence, and even a very lively affec- 
tion, founded on one side upon the 
habit of beneficence and the sweets of 
intimacy ; on the other, upon grati- 
tude and respect.” 

Our philosophical traveller then vi- 
sited the principal counties’ of “ in- 
dustrious England ;” where he saw 
the powers of nature employed under 
every imaginable form in the service of 
man ; yet he felt less pleasure than 
in the former places he had visited: 
he rather admired this immense sys- 
tem of manufacture, than wished it for 
his country. Atter visiting Oxford 
and Cambridge, he proceeded to the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
where, in conjunction with Messrs 
Arago and Humboldt, he carried on, 
with the most magnificent accom- 
modation, and every facility, similar 
observations to those made on the 
solitary isle of Unst. He does not 
communicate here the precise result ; 
his calculations, indeed, were not yet 
completed ; but he states, in general, 
thatall the observations made through- 
out Britain corresponded entirely with 
those in France and Spain; and, as 
both are in unison with the accurate 
measurements recently made by Mr 
Swanberg in Lapland, and Major 
Lambton in the East Indies, the great 
problem of the figure of the globe 
may now be considered as solved in a 
very satisfactory manner. 


MOORISH LETTERS. No. I. 
From the Spanish of Don J. Cadalso. 


I neMemBER, said Nuno, to have 
been told by my father, that, towards 
the close of the last century, during 
the sickness of Charles II. when Louis 
XIV. gc we every means of ac- 
quiring popularity among the Span- 
iards, as the chief engine of his pag 
son’s exaltation to the throne of’ this 
monarchy, all the French squadrons 
had orders, on their arrival at any 
peninsular port, to conform with the 
nicest attention to the customs and 
punctilios of its inhabitants. On 


the arrival of a French squadron at 
Carthagena, the Commodore, agree- 
ably to these instructions, dispatched 
an officer in the barge to the Governor, 
enjoining him, before actually landing, 
to keep a sharp look out for any pe- 
culiarity in the dress and deportment 
of the Spaniards, on the Mole, which 
might possibly be imitable by the 
French officers ; and on spying any 
such prominent peculiarity, to return 
without landing, and communicate his 
discoveries. ‘lhe officer arrived off 
the Mole at two o'clock, on one of 
the hottest days in the month of July, 
—looked with great curiosity to see 
what sort of people should assem- 
ble at the landing-place ; but the 
extremity of the heat had depopu- 
lated the Mole at that hour, and 
there only happened to be walking 
there a grave ecclesiastic with spec- 
tacles on, and not far off an ancient 
cavalier, also with spectacles; from 
which the youthful and gallant officer 
inferred, that every vassal of the 
Spanish crown, of whatever profes- 
sion, age, or sex, was obliged by some 
national law or custom, to appear with 
one pair of'spectacles atleast. With this 
observation he returned on board the 
commodore. ‘lo describe the pere 
plexity of all the officers, to find as 
many pairs of spectacles as there were 
noses to put them on, would be im- 
possible. It was luckily found, how- 
ever, that one of the officer’s servants 
had brought a few dozen pairs on a 
trading speculation, which were in- 
stantly put in requisition. The news 
of the arrival of a French fleet had, 
by this time, attracted crowds of 
people to the landing-place, whose 
surprise was not to be expressed, 
when they beheld the French, tall 
young men, gay, sprightly, and yet 
furnished with such unsuitable ap- 
pendages. Among other spectators, 
were two or three companies of ma- 
rine soldiers of the galleys, who could 
not repress their laughter. The French 
impatiently demanded the cause of 
this mockery ; the peals of laughter 
redoubled ; and the ors speedily 
attained that Grisis that may be ima- 
gined in a military mob. The cla- 
mour of the combat soon brought to- 
gether the governor of the fortress 
and the commodore of the squadron, 
who succeeded in appeasing the com- 
batants, though the difficulty was much 


increased by their perfeet and provok~ » 


ing ignorance of each other’s language. 
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Review.—Recollections of Curran. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Recollections of Curran, and some of 
his Contemporaries. By es 
Esq. London. Hook- 
ham, 1818. 


We do not know when the present 
character of Irish eloquence and com- 
position became established in that 
country. All the writings of Swift, 
who was once their most popular au- 
thor, are completely in a different 
strain ; his Drapier’s Letters, addres- 
sed particularly to the populace, 
have not « vestige of that boiling ima- 
gination about them, which throws 
off fully as much scum, as it sparkles 
with purer matter; nor, among his 
multifarious correspondents of every 
sex, station, and profession, do we 
find any of the germs of that flashy 
manner now so much in vogue in 
the country which he first nender- 
ed illustrious by his genuine wit, 
and perspicuous reason. The gene- 
ral literature of Ireland has, we 
think, lost by this departure from the 
model of their great original. xcept 
Miss Edgeworth, there is not one 
male or female writer breathing a- 
mong them, who can express a plain 
thing in a plain way. They are all 
looking at the stars when they ought 
to be tracing their way along the 
earth ; and, as will necessarily hap- 
pen to people whose contemplations 
are so aérial, they, in consequence, 
not unfrequently lose themselves in 
the clouds. Indeed, even where their 
sky is clearest, they have a wonderful 
pieeenty to linger in the neighbour- 

ood of their favourite constellation 
the Bull. We are not insensible, how- 
ever, to the charms of Irish oratory, 
and, although, like all their other 
writing, it has too few resting-places 
in which the orator may alight for a 
moment from his flights, and by com- 
ing down to the natural condition of 
his audience, be only the more en- 
abled to hurry them along with him 
again, in the renewed whirlwind of 
pain 5 although there is a kind of 

uster from the beginning of their 
Orations to fhe end;—a torrent of 
figures of every shape and size, with- 
out one instant of remission, (so un~ 
‘VOL. U1, 


like the finer models of ancient elo- 
quence,) we yet must say, that there 
is more of the substance, as well as of 
the embellishments of rhetoric in 
their efforts both at the bar and in 
the senate, then in any which we are 
enured to in this colder and less im- 
passioned island. The highest aim of 
an English orator is to carry the for- 
tress, after having made his regular 
j—he assails the heart 
through the head. An Jrish orator 
storms at once reason, feeling, and 
fancy, in one tumultuous and desulto- 
ry mode of attack. It is little matter 
with him where he begins, or in what 
method he proceeds ; it is the eftect of 
the whole that he trusts to, and that 
is often irresistible. Compare, in this 
view, the orations of Mr Fox and Mr 
Grattan, of Lord Erskine and Mr 
Curran. Inthe former, there is much 
more logic and reasoning, in the latter, 
much more passion and imagination 
mingled with the tissue of the argu- 
ment, and many more hazardous flights 
which are successful or not, as it may 
happen. ‘There is nothing in our 
eloquence, in the style of invective 
especially, that is any thing equal to 
the unbridled power and licence of the 
Irish. That is all they have retained 
of Swift, and they have tricked it out 
in their own gaudy and meretricious 
colours. What was ever heard, for in- 
stance, in our House of Commons, the 
least approaching to the famous at- 
tack of Mr Grattan. Mr Flood? It 
is a specimen of the highest eloquence, 
bordering, according to the custom of 
the country, both on the vulgar and 
the fantastic. 


‘+ J will suppose a public character, a man 
not now in this house, but who formerly 
might have been here. I will suppose 
that it was his constant practice to abuse 
every man who differed from him, and to 
betray every man who trusted tohim. I 
will suppose him active,——I will begin from 
his cradle, and divide his life into three 
stages ; in the first he was temperate, in 
the second corrupt, and in the third sedi- 
tious.—-Suppose him a it’ egotist, his 
honour equal to his oath, and [ will stop 
him and say, Sir, your talents are not 
great aS your life is infamous ;—you were 
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gilent for years, and you were silent for 
money :—when affairs of consequence to 
the nation were debating, you might be 
secn passing by these doors | like a guilty 
spirit, just waiting for putting the ques- 
tion, that you might hop in and give your 
venal vote; or at times. with a vulgar 
brogue, apeing the manner, and affecting 
the infirmities of Lord Chatham, or like a 
kettle-drummer, lather yourself into po- 

ularity to catch the vulgar; or you might 
be seen hovering over the dome hike an ill 
omened bird of night, with sepuichral 
notes, a cadaverous aspect, and broken beak, 
ready to stoop and pounce upon your piey. 
You can be trusted by no man ;—the peo- 
ple cannot trust you,—the ministers can- 
not trust you,—you dea! out the most im- 
partial treachery to both—you tell the na- 
tion it is ruined by other men, while it is 
sold by you,—you fled from the mutiny 
bill.--you fled from the sugar bill,—I 
therefore tell you, in the face of your coun- 
try, before all the world, and to your beard, 
you are not an honest man.” 


How extraordinary is the following 
diatribe of Mr Curran upon the Lore 
Chancellor Clare, before whom he was 
pleading, the drift of which was fully 
understood by the whole audience, al- 
though under the pretext of being 
levelled against a former Chancellor! 


_ In this very chamber did the Chancel- 
lor and judges sit, with all the gravity and 
affected attention to arguments in favour 
of that liberty and those rights which they 
have conspired to destroy. But to what 
end, my Lords, offer arguments to such 
men? A little peevish mind may be ex- 
asperated, but how shall it be corrected by 
refutation? How fruitless would it have 
been to represent to that wretched Chancel- 
lor that he was betraying those rights which 
he was sworn to maintain ; that he was in- 
volving a government in disgrace, and a 
kingdom in panic and consternation ; that 
he was violating every sacred duty, and 
every solemn engagement, that binds him 
to himself, his country, and his God ! Alas! 
my Lords, by what argument could any 
man hope to reclaim or to dissuade a mean, 
liberal, and unprincipled minion ot au- 
thority, induced by his profligacy to under. 
take, and bound by his avarice and vanity 
to persevere! He probably would have re- 

lied to the most unanswerable arguments 

y some cant, contumelious, or unmeanin 
apothegm, delivered with the fretful smile 
of irritated self-sufficiency, and disconcert- 
ed arrogance ; or even, if he could be drag» 
ged by his fears to a consideration of the 
question, by what miracle could the pig. 
my capacity of a stunted pedant be enlarg- 
ed to a reception ot the subject ? ‘The en- 
deavour to approach it would only have 


removed him to a greater distance than he 
was before; as a little hand that strives te 
grasp a mighty globe, is thrown back by 
the re-action of its own effort to compre- 
hend. It may be given to an Hale or an 
Hardwicke to discover and retract a mis- 
take; the errors of such men are only 
specks that arise for a moment upon the 
surface of a splendid luminary ; consumed 
by its heat, or irradiated by its light, they 
soon disappear ; but the perversenesses of a 
mean and narrow intellect are like the ex- 
crescences that grow upon a body naturally 
cold and dark ; no fire to waste them, and 
no ray to enlighten, they assimilate and co- 
alesce with those qualities so congenial te 
their nature, and acquire an incorrigible 
permanency in the union with kindred frost 
and kindred opacity. Nor, indeed, my 
Lords, except when the interest of millions 
can be affected by the vice or the folly of 
an individual, necd it be much regretted 
that to things not worthy of being made 
better, it hath not pleased Providence te 
afford the privilege ot improvement.” 


We are indebted for these quota- 
tions to Mr Phillips, to whose book 
it is now full time for us to pay our 
respects. It is quite an Irish account 
of a great Irish orator,—and with many 
trivial anecdotes, unnecessary episodes, 
and some inflated passages of fine writ- 
ing in the true Philippic style,—it yet 
gives us a lively picture of Curran and 
of several of his eminent contempera- 
ries. ‘This uncommon man rose from 
a very low origin,—when a boy he 
was the wag of his village, and even, 
on one occasion, enacted with great 
applause in the character of Mr 
Punch’s man, till unfortunately he 
became so scurrilous, that the puppet- 
show was interrupted by the outcry 
of the populace. He seems to have 
inherited his peculiar talents from his 
mother, who is described as a right 
Irishwoman, with all the cleverness 
and eccentricity of that character. 
She happily lived to see her son ris- 
ing at the bar. Some interesting 
anecdotes are told of benevolent indi- 
viduals who sent him to school and 
college. He received in these semi- 
naries a good classical education, but 
was not at all remarkable for his dili- 
gence. He was called to the bar in 
1775,—having previously married, 
though but il able to support a wife, 
= par y with the prospect of a family. 
Thisconnection indeed turned out very 
ill starred, and was hurtful both to 
his happiness and reputation. At this 
point of the history, Mr Phillips gives 
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an amusing sketch of some of the most 
distinguished characters then at the 
Irish bar, such as John Scott, after- 
wards Lord Clonmell, Walter Hus- 
sey, and John Hely Hutchinson. It 
was Arthur Wolfe, afterwards the 
unfortunate Lord Kilwarden, who 
first discovered the talents of young 
Curran, and advised an old solicitor, 
Bob Lyons, who is well described as 
a true sample of the [rish attorney of 
those days, to send him a brief. ‘The 
twenty guineas which accompanied it 
came in admirable time to stop the 
mouth of a clamorous landlady,—and 
the ability with which he executed 
his work brought him into immediate 
reputation. He was soon well em- 
ployed in the circuits, though his ca- 
reer was almost finished on one oc- 
casion by the revenge of a little 
boy, who, with much malice pre- 
pense, fired a blunderbuss at him, in 
return for a box on the ear. Cur- 
ran’s acquaintance with low life, and 
all the peculiarities of the vulgar [rish 
character, was of admirable use to 
him in examining witnesses,—a part 
of his duty for which he was quite as 
much distinguished as for his great 
eloquence. He could meet them in 
all their windings and all their wit, 
and when he once caught the clue, 
there was no escaping hia. Another 
requisite for his success was personal 
courage. His invectives were so point- 
ed, that he was often obliged to jus- 
tity them in the field ; we know not, 
indeed, how many duels he fought in 
‘the course of his splendid career. He 
now, too, became an intimate associate 
of the most eminent wits and _politi- 
cians. ‘There was a bacchanaljan so- 
ciety which went under the title of 
** The Monks of the Screw,” of which 
he was one of the leading ornaments, 
—although in its numbers were to be 
found all that Ireland possessed of 
genius and distinction. One of the 
most interesting persons of this club 
was Barry Yelverton, afterwards Lord 
Avonmore, a man of great powers and 
learning, united with an almost in- 
fantine simplicity of character. In 
the course of their political divisions, 
Curran and he unhappily contracted a 
coolness. The orator happened after 
this to be pleading before his old 
friend, now a judge,—and we are 
tempted to transcribe the passage in 
which he patiietically alluded to their 
former social meetings, the effect of 
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Gi 
which was so powerful on the feel- 
ings of the kind-hearted Lord Avon- 
more, that it immediately brought 
about a renewal of their intimacy. In 
the course of a dry law argument, he 
broke out in the following tine appeal : 


**]T am not ignorant, my Lords, that 
this extraordinary construction has receiv- 
ed the sanction of another court, nor of the 
surprise and dismay with which it smote 
upon the general heart of the bar. I am 
aware, that | may have the mortification 
of being told in another country of that 
unhappy decision ; and [ foresee in what 
confusion I shall hang down my head when 
I am told of it. But cherish, too, the con- 
solatory hope, that I shall be able to tell 
them, that I had an old and learned friend, 
whom I would put above all the sweepings 
of their hall, who was of a different opi- 
nion :—who had derived his ideas of civil 
liberty from the purest fountains of Athens 
and of Rome,—who had fed the youthful 
vigour of his studious mind with the tleo- 
retic knowledge of their wisest philosophers 
and statesmen,—and who had refined tat 
theory into the quick and exquisite seusi- 
bility of moral instinct, by contemplaung 
the practice of their most illustrious exam~ 
ples ;—by dwelling on the sweet-souled 
picty of Cimon,—on the anticipated chris- 
tianity of Socrates,—on the gallant and 
pathetic patriotism of Kpaminondas,—on 
that pure austerity of Fabricius, whom to 
move from his integrity would have been 
more dificult than to have pushed the sun 
from his course. I would add, that, if he 
had seemed to hesitate, it was but for a 
moment; that his hesitation was like the 
passing cloud that floats across the morn 
iny sun, and hides it from the view, and 
Coes so hide it by invelving the spectator 
without even approaching the face of the 
luminary ; and this soothing hope I draw 
from the dearest and tenderest recollections 
ot my life, from the remembrance of those 
alti: nights and those refections of the gods 
which we have spent with those admir 
and respected, and beloved companions, 
who have gone before us,—over whose 
ashes the most precious tears ot Ireland 
have been shed: yes, my good Lord, £ sce 
you do not forget them.—lI see their sacred 
forms passing in sad review betore your 
memory.—I see your pained and softened 
fancy recalling those happy meetings 
when the innocent enjoyment of soci 
mirth expanded into the nobler warmth of 
social virtue, and the horizon of the board 
became enlarged into the horizon of man ; 
when the swelling heart conceived and 
communicated the pure and generous pur-+ 
pose; when my slenderer and younger ta- 
per imbibed its borrowed light from the 
more matured and redundant fountain of 


yours. Yes, my Lord, we can remember 
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those nights with no other regret, than 
that they can return no more, for 


‘* We spent them not on toys, or lust, or 
wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy,— p 
Arts which I loved ; tor they, my friend, 
were thine.” 
“ But, my Lords, to return toa subject, 
from which to have thus far departed, I 
think may not be wholly without excuse.” 


“© He then proceeded (says Mr Phillips) 
to reconsider the legal argument, in the 
yaidst of which this most beautiful episode 
bloomed like a green spot amid the desert. 
Mr Curran told me himself, that when the 
court rose, the tipstaff informed him he 
was wanted immediately in chamber by 
one of the judges of the Exchequer. He 
of course obeyed the judicial mandate, and 
the moment he entered, poor Lord Avon- 
nore, whose cheeks were still wet with the 
tears extorted by this heart-touching ap- 
peal, clasped him to his bosom, and from 
that moment every cause of difference was 
obliterated.” 


Mr Curran came into Parliament 
in 1783, and was very active as an 
opposition member, particularly dur- 
ing the administration of the Duke of 
Rutland, iis appearancesintheHouse, 
however, (like Lord Erskine’s,) were 
by no means so much admired as his 
great exhibitions at the bar. 


_**T was intimate enough with Mr Curran, 
(says our author,) to allude to the subject, 
ainl took the liberty of asking, whether he 
thought the Irish Parliamentary reporters 
had done him justice. The answer which 
he gave me was, * Whether the Farlia- 
mentary reporters have done justice to my 
efforts in the House of Commons it is not 
for me to say, but that the public have not, 
iam certain. You must consider, that I 
Was a person attached to a great and power. 
ful party, whose leaders were men of im- 
portance in the state, totally devoted to 
those political pursuits from whence my 
mind was necessarily distracted by studies 
of a different description. They allotted 
me my station in debate, which being gene- 
tally in the rear, was seldom brought into 
action till towards the close of the engage- 
ment. After having toiled through the 
four courts for the entire day, I brought to 
the House of Commons a person enfeebled, 
and a mind exhausted. I was compelled 
to speak late in the night, and had to rise 
early for the judges in the morning,—the 
Consequence was, my efforts were but crude; 
and where others had the whole day for 
the correction of their speeches, I was left 
at the mercy of inability or inattention.” 


The trials in which he gained most 


[July 


distinction were those melancholy 
ones which followed close upon the 
crimes of the Irish rebellion. During 
this disastrous period, in which 


‘¢ The animosity rose at last to such 
an height, that political differences were 
almost considered as revolutionary symp- 
toms.”—‘* He plainly proved, (says Mr 
Phillips,) that he was not to’ be intimidat- 
ed. He stood boldly, and even indignant- 
ly forward, commencing what might be 
called a system of -defensive denunciation. 
He advocated the accused ; he arraigned 
the government ; he thundered against the 
daily exhibition of torture ; he held up the 
informers to universal execration; and at 
the hourly hazard of the bayonet or the 
dungeon, he covered the selected victim 
with the shield of the constitution. It is 
at this period of his professional career that 
the friend of liberty must delight to con- 
template him. If he had not been, at least 
politically, as unstained as the ermine, he 
must have fallen a victim; and with this 
consciousness, how nobly does he appear 
wiclding all the energies of law and elo- 
quence in defence of the accused! Many 
there are who may well remember him ris- 
ing in the midst of his military audience, 
only excited by the manifest indignation 
of their aspect, to renewed and more un- 
daunted efforts. In every great case of 
high treason, he was almost invariably as- 
signed as counsel; and those who have 
throbbed with delight over the eloquence 
he exhibited, will grieve to hear that at the 
very time he was oppressed by severe per- 
sonal indisposition, and obliged to submit, 
in a few months after, to a very severe sur- 
gical operation.” 


Mr Curran, as may be supposed, 
was a decided opponent of the Irish 
Union,—and, indeed, the carrying of 
that measure, with the increase of his 
bodily infirmities, helped to deepen a 
constitutional melancholy to which he 
was always subject, ne which parti- 
cularly preyed upon him in his latter 
days. He was inade Master of the 
Rolls during the short Whig admini- 
stration, but was but ill qualified for 
that office. He had neither the law 
nor the capacity of coniinued exertion 
which were requisite. Our author, 
who was one of his most intimate as- 
sociates during the latter years of his 
lite, went with him to Cheltenham in 
1816, when he was very feeble, and his 
mind much unhinged by the disease 
which oppressed it ;—but it was only 
to see him carried off suddenly by a 
stroke of a The most striking 
passage of Mr Phillips’s book is the fol- 
ing ;there is something in it very 
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touching and affecting,—and we give 
it in preference to any of the little 
aneedotes of a witty cast which are 
not in general remarkably good. 


“‘ It was a deplorable thing to sée him 
in the decline of life, when visited by this 
constitutional melancholy. IT have not un- 
frequently accompanied him in his walks 
upon such occasions, almost at the hour of 
midnight. He had gardens attached to the 
Priory, of which he was particularly fond ; 
and into these gardens, when so affected, 
no matter at what hour, he used to ramble. 
It was then almost impossible to divert his 
mind from themes of sadness. The gloom 
of his awn thoughts discoloured every 
thing ; and from calamity to calamity he 
would wander on, seeing in the future no- 
thing for hope, and in the past nothing 
but disappointment. You could not re- 
cognize in him the same creature, who, but 
an hour preceding, had ¢ set the table in a 
roar,’—his gibes, his merriment, his flashes 
of wit, were all extinguished. He had a 
favourite little daughter, who was a sort of 
musical prodigy. She died at the age of 

2; and he had her buried in the m#ist of 
a small grove just adjoining this garden. 
A little rustic memorial was raised over 
her, and often and often I have seen him, 
the tears * chasing each other’ down his 
cheeks, point to his daughter’s monument, 
and ¢ wish to be with her and at rest.’ 
Such, at times, was the man before whose 
very look not merely gravity but sadness 
has often vanished,—who has given birth 
to more enjoyment, and uttered more wit 
than, perhaps, any of his contemporaries 
in any country,—who had in him mate- 
rials for social happiness, such as we can- 
not hope again to see combined in any one, 
and whose death has cast, I fear, a perma- 
nent eclipse wpon the festivities of his cir- 
cle. Yet even these melancholy hours 
were not without their moral. They prov- 
ed the nothingness of this world’s gitts,— 
the worse than inutility of this world’s at- 
tainments ;—they forced the mind into in- 
voluntary reflection,—they shewed a fel- 
low creature enriched with the greatest na- 
tural endowments, having acquired the 
most extensive reputation without a pecu- 
niary want, or a professional rival ; yet, 
weighed down with a constitutional depres- 
sion that left the poorest wealthy, and the 
humblest happy, in the comparison. Nor 
were they without a kind of mournful inte- 
rest,—he spoke, as, under such circumstan- 
ces, no human being but himself could 
have spoken,—his mind was so very strange- 
Vy constituted,—such an odd medley of 

e romantic and the humorous,—now 
soaring into regions of light and sublimity 
for illustrations, and now burrowing un- 
der ground for such ludicrous and whimsi- 


cal cxamples,;drawing the most strange 
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inferences from causes sO remote, and ac- 
companied at times with gestures so comic, 
that the smile and the tear often irresistibly 
met during the recital. Perhaps, after one 
of these scenes of misery, when he had 
walked himself tired, and wept himself’ 
tearless, he would again return into the 
house, where the picture of some friend, 
or the contingency of some accident, re- 
calling an early or festive association, would 
hurry him into the very extreme of cheer- 
fulness! His spirits rose,—bhis wit re- 
turned,—the jest, and the tale, and the 
anecdote, pushed each other aside in an 
almost endless variety, and day dawned 
upon him the happiest, the pleasantest, and 
the most fascinating of companions. The 
friends whom he admitted to an intimacy 
may, perhaps, recognise him, even in this 
hurried sketch, as he has often appeared te 
them in the hospitality of the Priory — 
but alas! the look all-eloquent,—the eye 
of tire,—the tongue of harmony,—the ex- 
guisite address that gave a charm to every 
thing, and spell-bound those who heard 
him, are gone for ever !” 


The Philosophy of Arithmetic ; exhi- 
biting a Progressive View of the 
Theory and Practice of Calcula- 
tion ; with an enlarged Tuble of the 
Products of Numbers under One 
Hundred. By Joun 
F.R.S.E. Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Constable and Company, 1817. 


To the author of the volume, of 
which we have now given the title, 
we are indebted for many discoveries 
both in science and the arts; and for 
several treatises in pure geometry, in 
which the demonsirations are con- 
ducted with a conciseness, and yet 
clearness, which he has shewn to be 
not incompatible with the strictest 
rules of reasoning. 

The work now before us is very 
characteristic of the writings of its au- 
thor. With, perhaps, too great @ 
departure from simplicity of expres- 
sion, he yet contrives to make inte- 
resting niet is in its nature abstruse ; 
and he seldom leaves even the most 
intricate of his researches, without 
-fully convincing us that he is qualified 
to unravel it. Tio those, however, 
who regard any work, in proportion 
to its application to the business of 
life, the Philosophy of Arithmetic’ 
will be of small estimation. ‘ The 
object proposed was not “merely to 
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trace the science of numbers, from its 
early germs, till it acquired the 
month and expansion of full matu- 
rity.” 

Mr Leslie, accordingly, commences 
his history with the first rude at- 
tempts made by savage nations in the 
art of numeration. He leads us back 
to the infancy of society, when men 
have few ideas that are not excited by 
external impressions, and when they 
are consequently incapable of forming 
the very abstract idea of number. 
And he instances the savage fisherman 
or huntsman, eager té count over the 

roduce of his exertions, and the bar- 

rian leader, to marshal his followers 
and reckon up the slain, to shew that, 
from the wants and the wishes of 
such men, the feeble beginnings of 
science must have flowed. 

He informs us that the first ad- 
vance that would be made was to ex- 
press number by palpable symbols. 
“If the numbers were small, they 
could easily be represented by round 
pebbles, by dwarf ay by fine nuts, 
by hard grains, by small beans, or by 
knots tied on a string. Rut, to ex- 
press the larger numbers, it became 
necessary, for the sake of distinctness, 
to place those little objects or counters 
in regular rows, which the eye could 
comprehend at a single glance ” 

Afier this first step had been made 
in the clussing of numbers, “ it seem- 
ed easy and natural to break down 
each of these rows into similar par- 
cels, and thus carry forward the suec- 
cessive subdivision till it stopped.” 
The number of rows would probably 
at first be Zwo ; and, therefore, to re- 
present, for instance, /wenty-three si- 
milar objects, twenty-three of the 
smallest counters might be arranged 
into two rows, con- 
taining each eleven 
counters, and one over. But one of 
these rows would ex- . 
press both, if coun- * ° 
ters were taken of a double size ; and, 
therefore, the two :ows would be ex- 
pressed by other two, of five each, 
and one over. By again doubling the 
size of the counters, 
there would now be two © ® 
rows of two each, and © @ @ 
one over. These two pairs mi 
then be denoted by one sie ight 
ot twice the size. And, e 
lastly, this one pair might ©® 


be expressed br counter, @ 


“ Hence the number twenty-three, as 
decomposed by repeated pairing, would 
be denoted by one counter of the fitth 
order, one of the third, @ee. 


one ot the second, and 
another of the first.” 

Similar to this is the method of 
reckoning by threes, fours, &c. “ The 
series of such natural emblems, how- 
ever, is very limited, and would soon 
confine the range of decomposition. 
To obtain a greater extent, it was ne- 
cessary to proceed by a swifter analy- 
sis ; to distribute the counters, for in- 
stance, into ten or twenty rows, and 
to make pebbles, shells, or other 
marks, having their size only doubled 
perhaps, or tripled, to represent 
values increased ten or twenty fold.” 
This would naturally ‘ lead at last 
to a most important step in the ascent. 
Instead of distinguishing the differ- 
ent orders of counters by their mag- 
nitude, they might be made to derive 
an artificial value from their rank 
alone. It would be sufficient, for 
that purpose, to employ marks all of 
the same kind, only disposed on a gra- 
duating series of vertical bars or co- 
lumns. The augmented value which 
these marks acquire, in rising through 
the successive bars, would evidently 
be quite arbitrary, depending, in every 
case, on a key to be fixed by conven- 
tion.” 

Thus, if the values were to be 
doubled on each successive bar, instead 
of placing twenty-three counters on 
the first bar, it would be the same 
thing to place only one on the first, 
and eleven on the second ; instead of 
eleven on the second, to place one on 
the second, and five on the third ; in- 
stead of five on the third, to place one 
on me med, and ¢wo on the fourth ; 
and, lastly, instead 
ot two the | ¢ 
fourth, to place a single counter 
on the fifth. By this binary arrange- 
iment, only four counters and one 
blank are sufficient to indicate the 
number twenty-three ; for the coun- 
ters on the ascending bars, signifying 
two, four, eight, &c. the given num- 
ber is divided into sixteen, four, two, 
and one. 

If the counters were 
now to be tripled, rupled, &c. on 
would be more rapid. Thus, if the 
number were expressed on the denary 
scale, as in the system of numeration 
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now adopted, twenty-three would be 
represented by three counters 

on the bar of units, and ¢wo on 

the bar of tens. 


On the same principle, any fraction 
may be represented on descending bars. 
Thus, employing the dnary scale, 
thirteen-sixteenths on the first bat, 
or the bar of units, are only equiva- 
lent to ‘twenty-six such parts, or one 
counter and ten-sixteenths placed on 
the descending bar. ‘This excess a- 
gain corresponds to twenty carried to 
the third bar, making one counter and 
four-sixteenths. But these jour-six- 
teenths, by successive duplication, pass 
over the fourth bar, | @ @ | ¢ 
and leave a whole counter on the 
fifth.” And thus the fraction con- 
sists of one-half, one-fourth, and one~ 
sivteenth. 

‘This traction, expressed on the fer 
nary scale, affords an example of a 
circulating series. Tivus, ¢hirteen-sixr- 
teenths on the first bar are equivalent 
to thirty-nine, or {wo counters and se- 
ven-sixteenths on the second. This 
excess is equivalent to ¢wenty-one, or 
one counter five-sixteenths on the 
third, And this latter excess, passing 


over the fourth | @@ | @@ 
bar, leaves for- | | @ | 


ty-five, or two counters, and thirteen- 
sixteenths on the fifth. But, since 
this excess is the same as the fraction 
on the first bar, the counters on the 
second, third, and fourth bars will be 
continually repeated in their order ; 
and, therefore, the fraction thirteen- 
sitteenths is equivalent to the circu- 
lating series two-thirds, one-ninth, 
two-eighty-firsts, one two hundred 
and forty-third, &c 

The formation of such a series, says 
our author, “ affords a fine illustra- 
tion of that secret concatenation which 
bindsthe succession of physical events, 
and determines the various lengthen- 
ed cycles of the returning seasons,— 
a principle which the ancient stoics, 
and some other philosophers, have 
boldly extended to the moral world :” 
“ Ae erit tum Tiphys, et altera que ve- 

t 

Delectos heroas ; erunt etiam altera bella, 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur 

Achilles.” 

We must now pass with our author 
from palpable to figurate numeration. 


“In the early periods of society, a. 
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vast mound of earth, or a huge block 
of stone, was the only memorial of 
any great event. But, atter the sim- 
pler arts came to be known, efforts 
were made to transmit to posterity 
the representations of the objects 
themselves.” ‘“ At this epoch of im- 
provement, the first attempts to re- 
present numerals would be made. In- 
stead of repeating the same objects, 
it was an obvious contrivance to un- 
nex to the mere individual the sim- 
pler marks of such repetition. ‘those 
marks would, of necessity, be suited 
to the nature of the materials on which 
they were inscribed, and the quality 
of the instruments employed to trace 
them.” 

The method of the Romans may be 
traced from this very simple origin. 
Having assumed a single line | to re- 
present one, or unity of the tirst class, 
they repeated the same character to 
denote two, three, four, and so on to 
ten. Representing fen, or unity of 
the second class, by two lines X cros- 
sing one another ; they repeated also 
this character to denote twenty, thirty, 
forty, and so on to a hundred. And, 
in the same manner, representing 2 
hundred, or unity of the third class, by 
[ or C, a combination of three lines ; 
and a thousand, or unity of the fourth 
class, by M or C19, a combination of 
four lines ; they were able, by repeat- 
ing and combini g these characters, 
to represent any number from unity 
to ten thousand. 

Yo abridge the tedious repetitions 
of the same character, the Romans 
denoted five of each class by a part of 
the character for the next higher. 
They represented five by V, the up- 
per half of X, (ten;) fifty by Lia 
part of [, the angular character for hun 
dred ; and five hundred by 19, or D, 
a part of Cl), the character for thou- 
sand. ‘These repetitions they yet still 
farther rm by placing a nume- 
ral of less value bejore one of greater, 
to indicate the diff/«rence of their va- 
lues. To represent the higher num- 
bers, they conceived the value of I9 
to be increased ten, a hundred, a thou- 
sand, &c. times, by simply repeating 
the character 9; and the value of 
Clg, by repeating the character on 
each side ot the I. And they placeda 
horizontal line over a to in« 
dicate that the value was increased @ 
thousand times. 


But, in the gnproved system of the 
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Review.—Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Greeks, the first nine numbers were 
represented by nine different charac- 
ters ; ten, twenty, and other collec- 
tions of tens, by nine others ; and one 
hundred, two hundred, and so on toa 
thousand, by nine ethers. Eight of 
the characters in each class were sup- 
plied from their alphabet, and the re- 
maining three, by adding G to the 
first class to denote six, 4 to the se- 
cond to denote 90, and Dy to the third 
to denote 900. 

‘In this manner,” says our author, 
« the Greek notation proceeded directly as 
far as nine hundred and ninety-nine ; but, 
by subscribing an ita, or short dash, un- 
der any character, its value was augment- 
ed a thousand fold 3 or by writing the ini- 
tial letter of myriad, the effect was increas- 
ed still den times more. With the help of 
punctuated letters, therefore, it reached to 
ten thousand, comprising four terms of our 
ordinary scale ; and by means of the sub- 
scribed M, it was carried over another si- 
milar period, or fitted to express a hundred 
millions. But the penetrating genius of 
Archimedes quickly discerned the powers, 
and unfolded the properties of such pro- 
gressions. fle took che square of the h- 
wit of the common numeral system, ora 
hundred millions, being ten Urousand times 
ten thousand, for the index of a new scale 
of arrangement, which theretore advanced 
by strides cit times faster than the sim- 
ple denary notation. ‘This comprehensive 
series he proposed to carry as far as eight 
periods, which would hence correspond to 
a number expressed in our mode by sirty- 
Sour digits.” 

After noticing the labours of Apo- 
lonius and Ptolemy, in improving and 
extending the numeration of the 
Greeks, our author thus introduces 
the system now employed. 

** But those masters of science, rich in 
licir mental resources, overlooked the ad- 
vantages resulting from a simpler mode of 
arrangement. They had only to ascend more 
slowly and proceed by fens instead of periods 
of myriads ; that is, to retain as numerals 
No more than the first set of their alpha- 
betical characters, which were already em- 
ployed with a point or short dash subscrib- 
ed, to denote thousands. This might seem 
an casy step in the progress of invention, 
but the current of ideas had already flow- 
ed beyond it. Nor during the ebbing tide 
that preceded the fatal extinction of science 
among the Greeks, was any farther simpli- 
fication effected, which would have shed a 
pale ray over the evening of that philoso. 

hy which was again destined to emerge 

™m the thickest darkness, and relume the 
world. For the knowledge of our system 
of elementary numerals, which may be 
justly styled the Alphabet of Arithmetic, 


[duly 
we are indebted to a people extremely in- 
ferior to those instructors of mankind, in 
genius, acuteness, and general energy of 
character. Whether the Hindus lighted 
on that happy contrivance themselves, or 
derived it trom their communication with 
the natives of Upper Asia, there is yet no 
sufficient evidence to decide. They seem, 
however, to have become acquainted with 
it nearly two thousand years ago, and to 
have thenceforth commonly employed that 
mode of notation. From the Hindus a- 
gain, their Arabian conquerors appear, a- 
bout the ninth century of our e#ra, to have 
received an improvement at once so simple 
and important. ‘These industrious culti- 
vators of science afterwards imparted the 
valuable present to their countrymen the 
Moors, who still occupied the finest por- 
tion of Spain. From this centre, it was 
gradually communicated over Europe. The 
earliest traces of the numeral characters a- 
mong the Christians, may be referred to 
the end of the thirteenth century. They 
were at first introduced only into alman- 
acks and astronomical tables; but their 
great convenience soon brought them inte 
more general use.” 


We regret that our limits preclude 
us from tollowing our author through 
the operations of palpable and figurate 
arithmetic; but we refer with great 
satisfaction to the work itself, for 
many refined artifices in calculation, 
and many very interesting historical 
illustrations, 

Before concluding our imperfect ac- 
count of this volume, there is one re- 
markable peculiarity which deserves 
to be noticed. Our author seems de- 
cidedly of opinion, that in language as 
in music, the ear must be satisfied ; 
and that, as it is variety of tone that 
gives the relish to music, “ variety, 
also, is the very spice of speech, that 
gives it all its flavour.” The follow- 
ing sentence may be taken as an in- 
stance of what we mean. 

** A collection of individuals forms 
a species ; a cluster of species makes 
a genus ; a bundle of genera composes 
an order ; a group of orders constitutes 
a class; and an aggregation of classes 
may complete a kingdom.” 

We do not pretend to justify, in 
every instance in which it occurs, the 
of our author in thus varying 

is mode of expression ; yet, upon 
the whole, we see no t objection 
to his phraseology ; and we think the 
severest of his readers ought at least 
to regard it with candour, as a lauda- 
ble attempt to extend the language 


appropriated to the most perfect of the 
sciences. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE MORN OF SPRING. 


THe streamy vale, the bursting flower, 
The soaring sky-lark’s quivering wing, 
The dewy fields at dawning hour, 

The tender eyes of maiden Spring,— 


These charm me now,—while breathe 
around 

The new-wak’d breezes light and gay, 

That on the cool refreshing ground 

Have slept their feverish heat away— 


Ere shepherds drive their fleecy care 
O’er verdant lawn or echoing hill,— 
Or bright Day glad the fields of air, 
And wave his golden tunicle— 


This is the poet’s visioned pause— 

And now to his enchanted eyes 

Some heavenly hand the veil withdraws 
That hides the bowers of Paradise ! 


Yes ! nobler natures aid his flight, 

And wonder as it nears their aim : 

The Virtues love the Song, and light 
Their tapers at the Muse’s flame. Pr. 


THE INFANT’S TOMB. 


Ir was not thine, fair child, to share 
The doubts, the hopes, the joys of earth; 
Unknown to sorrow, or to mirth, 

A day devoid of feeling there, 
Beheld thy death, and hailed thy birth! 


The little heart began to beat ; 
The crimson o’er the cheek to play ; 
The blue eye opened to the day, 
Then slowly closed, no more to meet 
The blessed sun’s diurnal ray. 


Thy father sighed—’twas his to know, 
That speechless, that depressing grief, 
Which mocks at solace and relief, 

And broods in agony of woe, 

To make the life an autumn leaf ! 


Thy mother wept,—her bosom heaved 
Beneath the burthen of her lot; 
She called to thee, who answered not ! 
In low delirious tone she grieved, 
And fixed her eyes upon the spot. 


How soon is human bliss destroyed !— 
Life is a change of sun and shade, 
An undulating era, made 

Of pleasures passingly enjoyed, 

And hopes that blossom but to fade. 


An year hath circled o’er since then ; 
The hopeful promise of a spring, 
The ripening summer forth did bring ; 
The mellow autumn passed ; again 
The winter spread his snowy wing. 
VOL, 


The year revives ; descending Night 
Upon the wood frowns darksomely ; 
The sunbeams kiss the yellow sea ; 

And sombre streaks of crimson light 
Brood on the turf that mantles thee. 


*Tis thine with Solitude to dwell, 
And silence, “neath no storied urn ; 
The dew may fall, the sun may burn, 
Upon thy little daisied cell, 
At weeping eve, and day’s return. 
No dark green cypress boughs are given, 
Above thy tomb to frown away, 
All undecaying, "mid decay ; 
*Tis courted by the breath of heaven, 
And open to the eye of day. 
And so it ought, sweet Innocent, 
For Nature claimed thee as her own: 
A small, white, unelaborate stone, 
With Evening’s dewy tears besprent, 
Marks out thy dwelling-place alone. 


STANZAS. 


ForGEtT thee! ah beloved one, 
It hath not been—it may not be— 
The sands of time have yet to run, 
That find my soul estranged from thee ! 
The past is but a pictured leaf, 
Whereon, in glory, is displayed 
An antidote for every grief, 
Within thy smile, enchanting maid ! 
The present—could the passing day 
Allure me with the hopes of rest, 
If, severed from its niche away, 
Thine image left my lonely breast ?— 
The future truly would be night, 
A dark and tathomless abyss ; 
Without a blossom, in the blight 
Of all that ever offered bliss ! 
Forget thee !—ah beloved one, 
it hath not been—it may not be— 
The sands of time have yet to run, 
That find my soul estranged from thee ! 
M. 


ODE TO SILENCE. 


SILENCE! Mysterious Power ! 
That at this midnight hour, 
Wrap’st awfully, though sweet, in thy 
embrace, 
The far receding scene, 
By the pale moonbeam seen,— 

Hear me, a child of the poetic race ! 
Yon hills far distant to the view— 
That river calmly flowing— 

The bounded sky’s unclouded blue— 
This bosom scarcely glowing— 
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Greeks, the first nine numbers were 
represented by nine different charac- 
ters; fen, twenty, and other collec- 
tions of tens, by nine others ; and one 
hundred, two hundred, and so on to a 
thousand, by nine others. Eight of 
the characters in each class were sup- 
plied from their alphabet, and the re- 
maining three, by adding S to the 
first dass to denote six, 4 to the se- 
cond to denote 90, and Dy to the third 
to denote 900. 

‘In this manner,” says our author, 
‘* the Greek notation proceeded directly as 
far as nine hundred and ninety-nine 3 but, 
by subscribing an i6ta, or short dash, un- 
der any character, its value was augment- 
ed a thousand told 5 or by writing the ini- 
tial letter of myriad, the etiect was increas- 
ed still den times more. With the help of 
punctuated letters, therefore, it reached to 
ten thousand, comprising four terms of our 
ordinary scale ; and by means of the sub- 
scribed M, it was carried over another si- 
milar period, or fitted to express a hundred 
millions. But the penetrating genius of 
Archimedes quickly discerned the powers, 
and unfolded the properties of such pro- 
gressions. He took ihe square of the li- 
mit of the common numeral system, ora 
hundred millions, being ten Urousund times 
ten thonsand, for the index of a new scale 
of arrangement, which theretore advanced 
by strides eight times faster than the sim- 
ple denary notation. This comprehensive 
series he proposed to carry as far as eight 
periods, which would hence correspond to 
a number expressed in our mode by sixty- 
Sour digits.” 

After noticing the labours of Apo- 
Jonius and Ptolemy, in improving and 
extending the numeration of the 
Greeks, our author thus introduces 
the system now employed. 

** But these masters of science, rich in 
Wicir mental resources, overlooked the ad- 
vantages resulting from a simpler mode of 
arrangement. They had only to ascend more 
slowly,and proceed Ly fens instead of periods 
of myriads ; that is, to retain as numerals 
No more than the first set of their alpha- 
betical characters, which were already em. 
ployed with a point or short dash subserib- 
ed, to denote thousands. ‘This might seem 
an easy step in the progress of invention, 
but the current of ideas had already flow- 
ed beyond it. Nor during the ebbing tide 
that preceded the fatal extinction of science 
among the Greeks, was any farther simpli- 


fication effected, which would have shed a 


pale ray over the evening of that philoso. 
hs which was again destined to emerge 

m the thickest darkness, and relume the 
world. For the knowledge of our system 
elententary numerals, which may be 
justly styled the Alphabet of Arithmetic, 


[duly 
we are indebted to a people extremely in. 
ferior to those instructors of mankind, in 
genius, acuteness, and general energy of 
character. Whether the Hindus lighted 
on that happy contrivance themselves, or 
derived it trom their communication with 
the natives of Upper Asia, there is yet no 
sufficient evidence to decide. They seem, 
however, to have become acquainted with 
it nearly two thousand years ago, and to 
have thenceforth commonly employed that 
mode of notation. From the Hindus a- 
gain, their Arabian conquerors appear, a- 
bout the ninth century of our era, to have 
received an improvement at once so simple 
and important. ‘These industrious culti- 
vators of science afterwards imparted the 
valuable present to their countrymen the 
Moors, who still occupied the finest por- 
tion of Spain. From this centre, it was 
gradually communicated over Europe. The 
earliest traces of the numeral characters a- 
mong the Christians, may be referred to 
the end of the thirteenth century. They 
were at first introduced only into alman- 
acks and astronomical tables; but their 
great convenience soon brought them inte 
more general use.” 


We regret that our limits preclude 
us from tollowing our author through 
the operations of palpable and figurate 
arithmetic; but we refer with great 
satisfaction to the work itself, for 
many refined artifices in calculation, 
and many very interesting historical 
illustrations, 

Before concluding our imperfect ac- 
count of this volume, there is one re- 
markable peculiarity which deserves 
to be noticed. Our author seems de- 
cidedly of opinion, that in language as 
in music, the ear must be satisfied ; 
and that, as it is variety of tone that 
gives the relish to music, “ variety, 
also, is the very spice of speech, that 
gives it all its flavour.” The follow- 
ing sentence may be taken as an in- 
stance of what we mean. 

** A collection of individuals forms 
a species ; a cluster of species makes 
a genus ; a bundle of genera composes 
an order ; a group of orders constitutes 
a class; and an aggregation of classes 
may complete a kingdom.” 

We do not pretend to justify, in 
every instance in which it occurs, the 
rere i of our author in thus varying 

is mode of expression ; yet, upon 
the whole, we see no t objection 


to his phraseology ; and we think the 
severest of his readers ought at least 
to regard it with candour, as a lauda- 
ble attempt to extend the language 


appropriated to the most perfect of the 
sciences. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE MORN OF SPRING. 


THE streamy vale, the bursting flower, 
The soaring sky-lark’s quivering wing, 
The dewy fields at dawning hour, 

The tender eyes of maiden Spring,— 


These charm me now,—while breathe 
around 

The new-wak’d breezes light and gay, 

That on the cool refreshing ground 

Have slept their feverish heat away— 


Ere shepherds drive their fleecy care 
O’er verdant lawn or echoing hill,— 
Or bright Day glad the fields of air, 
And wave his golden tunicle— 


This is the poet’s visioned pause— 

And now to his enchanted eyes 

Some heavenly hand the veil withdraws 
That hides the bowers of Paradise ! 


Yes ! nobler natures aid his flight, 

And wonder as it nears their aim : 

‘The Virtues love the Song, and light 
Their tapers at the Muse’s flame. FP. 


THE INFANT’S TOMR. 


Ir was not thine, fair child, to share 
The doubts, the hopes, the joys of earth; 
Unknown to sorrow, or to mith, 

A day devoid of feeling there, 
Beheld thy death, and hailed thy birth! 


The little heart began to beat ; 
The crimson o’er the cheek to play ; 
The blue eye opened to the day, 
Then slowly closed, no more to meet 
The blessed sun’s diurnal ray. 


Thy father sighed—’twas his to know, 
That speechless, that depressing grief, 
Which mocks at solace and relief, 

And broods in agony of woe, 

To make the life an autumn leaf ! 


Thy mother wept,—her bosom heaved 
Beneath the burthen of her lot; 
She called to thee, who answered not ! 
In low delirious tone she grieved, 
And fixed her eyes upon the spot. 


How soon is human bliss destroyed !—~ 
Life is a change of sun and shade, 
An undulating era, made 

Of pleasures passingly enjoyed, 

And hopes that blossom but to fade. 


An year hath circled o’er since then ; 
The hopeful promise of a spring, 
The ripening summer forth did bring ; 
The mellow autumn passed ; again 
The winter spread his snowy wing. 
VOL, IIT. 


The year revives ; descending Night 
Upon the wood frowns darksomely ; 
The sunbeams kiss the yellow sea ; 

And sombre streaks of crimson light 
Brood on the turf that mantles thee. 


*Tis thine with Solitude to dwell, 
And silence, "neath no storied urn ; 
The dew may fall, the sun may burn, 
Upon thy little daisied cell, 
At weeping eve, and day’s return. 
No dark green cypress boughs are given, 
Above thy tomb to frown away, 
All undecaying, *mid decay ; 
*Tis courted by the breath of heaven, 
And open to the eye of day. 
And so it ought, sweet Innocent, 
For Nature claimed thee as her own ; 
A small, white, unelaborate stone, 
With Evening’s dewy tears besprent, 
Marks out thy dwelling-place alone. 
M. 


STANZAS. 


ForGET thee! ah beloved one, 
It hath not been—it may not be— 
The sands of time have yet to run, 
That find my soul estranged from thee ! 
The past is but a pictured leaf, 
Whereon, in glory, is displayed 
An antidote for every grief, 
Within thy smile, enchanting maid ! 
The present—could the passing day 
Allure me with the hopes of rest, 
If, severed from its niche away, 
Thine image left my lonely breast ?— 
The future truly would be night, 
A dark and fathomless abyss ; 
Without a blossom, in the blight 
Of all that ever offered bliss ! 
Forget thee !—ah beloved one, 
It hath not been—it may not be— 
The sands of time have yet to run, 
That find my soul estranged from thee! 
M. 


ODE TO SILENCE. 


SILENCE ! Mysterious Power ! 
That at this midnight hour, 
Wrap’st awfully, though sweet, in thy 
embrace, 
The far receding scene, 
By the pale moonbeam seen,— 

Hear me, a child of the poetic race ! 
Yon hills far distant to the view— 
That river calmly flowing— 

The bounded sky’s unclouded blue— 
This bosom scarcely glowing— 
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Tell, mysterious Power! 
How great thy reign is, at the solemn hour ! 
When twilight spreads its thick’ning gloom 

Along the daisied vale, 
And hides each flower that breathes per- 

fume, 
And stills each songster’s tale. 
Upon his soul, 

The poet feels sublimely roll 

Thy solemn influence. No so 

The echoing rocks rebound ; 

Or, if a sound along the grove 

From murmuring caves is driven, 

Sweet is it, as the tone of love,— 

The melody of heaven ! 


The distant horn melodious swelling,— 
The sheep-bell tones on zephyr dwelling, 
Disturb not, Silence, thy repose— 
They are thy music—and the mind 
By them is mellow'd and refined, 
And half forgets its woes. 
Still, at that soft-enchanting hour, 
May these sweet sounds in every bower— 
every plain—through every grove,— 
When the rapt child of fancy loves to rove, 
Be heard, in strains now born, now dying, 
While echo soft replying, 
Breathes harmony and love ! 
But, now, no sound in plaintive strain, 
From rock, hill, grove, or plain, 
Breaks on my list’ning ear ; 
And all is moveless—save the river— 
And these pure gems, in yon blue sphere, 
That calmly weep, and mildly quiver ! 
Silence, thy reign is sweet! 
When thus the eye can greet, 
The dark blue dome’s unclouded grandeur, 
The untroubled moon in heavenly splen- 
dour, 
Shedding her rays o’er stream and plain, 
Stretching the shadows of these tow’ring 
trees 
(Which stand unmoved—so calmly sleeps 
the breeze) 
Across the yellow grain.— 
But hark! what harsh discordant sound 
Is that which rises from these ruin’d walls, 
Disturbs the stillness so profound, 
And horribly appals ? 
Again !—it is the owl’s dread scream.— 


The sounds have died away ; 
And leave the scene more calm, beneath 
the beam 
Of night's pale orb, sweet Silence, to thy 
sway ! 


HEBREW MELODY. 

SHALL the Edomite triumph ? Shall Judah 
for ever 

Bow down ‘neath the hand of the foe ? 

Shall the Sword of the Lord ne’er awake to 
deliver ? 

Shall Salem for ever lie low ? 


Unbless’d shall the Sun brightly beam on 
our mountains ? 


The Moon upon Jordan’s blue wave ? 


The Tabor and Harp be unheard by our 
fountains ? 
And the land of our love seem a grave ! 


No—The Lorp shall deliver; and, Ju- 
dah, thy daughters, 
Who weep now, shall triumph and sing ; 
And thy desolate vallics, profaned with our 
slaughters, 
_ Shall bloom in the beauty of spring. 


And Edom shall perish! The Angel is 
waving 
Above her Destruction’s red sword— 
Her children shall fall in the pride of their 
braving— 
Their Destroyer is none but the Lorn! 


SONNET TO THE MOON. 
PALE Moon! no smile sits on thy silvery 
cheek, 
And melancholy is thy wan cold ray ; 
Thy furrow'’d features, deepest woes be- 
speak 5 
As o'er the night thou hold’st thy so- 
lemn sway. 
This makes thee by the woe-worn bosom 
loved— 
The mourner lifts to thee his watery eye, 
And fondly thinks in thee he can descry, 
If not a mortal—a celestial moved, 
To share and pity his soul’s agony ! 
The crossed in love, loves too to gaze on 
thee ; 
The friend bereaved, who deems in yon 
fair sky, 
Where thou resid’st, and reign’st, his 
friend to be— 
Impatient of this earth, fain would he fly, 
From its vain coil, to meet his friend on 
high. Cc. 


SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 
Part II. Sonnet 23. 
**Quand’ io veggio dal Ciel scender I’Au- 


rora. 
WHEN bright Aurora spreads her morn- 
ing glow 


With rosy forehead and with locks of gold, 

Love kindles in my breast, as I behold, 

I sigh, and say,—** There dwelleth Laura 
now !” 

Happy Tithonus !—the blest hour, when 
thou 

Thy loved treasure in thine arms shalt fold, 

Duly returns.—Death only, pale and cold, 

Can bring me where my Laurel’s branches 


- for she still is thine at night, 


Nor left aught here behind her, but a name! 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr RoperT AIKEN, merchant, Stran- 
raer, has discovered a mode of curing her- 
ring, so as effectually to prevent the yellow 
rust, and to preserve the fish in its original 
whiteness. After having accomplished his 
purpose in regard to herring, he applied ge- 
nerally the same mode of curing and pre- 
serving to mutton, beef, pork, and butter, 
in which application he has also succeeded. 
Some months ago he corresponded on this 
subject with the Commissioners for Victual- 
ling his Majesty’s Navy, sending to them 
specimens of meat cured after his manner. 
He in due time received their acknowledg- 
ment of the great value of his discovery, 
with permission to use the name of the 
Board in support of his claim to public no- 
tice. He likewise communicated, in gene- 
ral terms, the nature of his discovery to 
the Commissioners of Customs, Excise, and 
the Fisheries, in this city, who examined, 
in the shop of Messrs Murray, grocers, 
High Street, specimens of the herring, mut- 
ton, pork, and beef cured by Mr Aiken in 
November last. The resuit of their exa- 
mination was the most unqualified admis- 
sion, that Mr Aiken’s discovery 1s calcu- 
lated to produce very great benefit, not on- 
ly to fish-curers and victuallers in particu- 
lar, but to society in general. The speci- 
mens exhibited by the Messrs Murray 
show, when cut, the fat and the lean of the 
several kinds of meat almost as fresh as 
newly killed meat, and the taste is particu- 
larly pleasant.—Mr Aiken intends to pub- 
lish his discovery, in a small treatise, by 
subscription. We hope he will receive the 
reward of his labours in the patronage of 
the public. 

Dr Balfour, in a work just published, on 
the Sedative and Febrifuge Powers of E- 
metic Tartar, gives a great variety of cases 
of inflammation which he cured without 
blood-letting, or with the loss of so small a 
quantity of blood as could not affect the 
strength of the patient in any sensible de- 
gree. If he succeeds in establishing this 
practice, it must be regarded as one of the 
most important improvements ever made in 
the practice of medicine. This is not all. 
From trials he has already made, and is 
now prosecuting, he is quite confident, we 
understand, that emetic tartar, judiciously 
exhibited, will prevent scrofulous inflam- 
mation and ulceration of the lymphatic 
glands; and, therefore, concludes, that it 
(emetic tartar) will prove not only a cure, 
but a preventive of consumption. 

Attempts to penetrate into the Interior of 
Africa.—In the Journal of Science and 
the Arts, Vol. CKLVI. we have the fol- 
lowing account, which we believe is the on- 


ly authentic document that has yet been 
published of the unfortunate termination 
of the expedition under Major Peddie. 

** A letter from Sierra Leone mentions 
the return to that place of the scientific ex- 
pedition for exploring the interior of Africa. 
They were completely unsuccessful, having 
advanced only about 150 miles into the in- 
terior from Rio Nunez. ‘Their progress 
was then stopped by a chief of the country ; 
and, after unavailing endeavours, for the 
space of four months, to obtain liberty to 
proceed, they abandoned the enterprise, 
and returned. Nearly all the animals pe- 
rished. Several officers died, and but one 
private, besides one drowned, of about 200. 
Captain Campbell died two days after their 
return to Rio Nunez, and was buried in 
the same spot where Major Peddie and one 
of his officers were buried on their ad- 
vance.” 

Our expectation of penetrating into the 
interior of Africa has reccived a still more 
cruel disappointment in the death of that 
intrepid and adventurous traveller Burck- 
hardt, which took place on 15th October 
last, at Cairo. He had resided nearly eight 
years in Egyptand Syria, and had diligent- 
ly occupied himself in exploring these 
countries, and in making himself thorough- 
ly acquainted with the language, manners, 
and religious ceremonies of the Arabs. He 
had so far attained this object as to have 
adopted their dress and costume, and, un- 
der the denomination of Sheich Ibrahim, 
had effectually concealed his European ori- 
gin. Having completed all his prelimi- 
nary arrangements, he was anxiously wait- 
ing for the arrival of a caravan from Mour- 
zouk, which he proposed to accompany on 
its return, when he was seized with an at- 
tack of dysentery, which in ten days ter- 
minated fatally. 

This succession of disappointments has 
not, however, repressed the ardour of ad- 
venture, and we learn that Mr Ritchie, late 
private secretary to Sir Charles Stuart, has 
undertaken to reach the Niger and Tom- 
buctoo by a new route, which seems in- 
deed to hold out peculiar advantages. The 

resent Bashaw of Tripoli has intimated 
his readiness to co-operate with the British 
government in the promotion of their plans ; 
Kezzan is a dependency of Tripoli, and is 
at this time governed by a Bey, who is the 
son of the Bashaw; and it appears that 
there is a constant communication between 
Fezzan and Kashna, Bournou, and even 
Tombuctoo itself. It seems that the Frénch 
are likewise turning their attention to the 
same object, and that the traveller Bahdia, 
who is so well known under his assumed 
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name of Ali Bey, is now entering upon an 
expedition, which is stated to be nearly the 
same with that which had been projected 
by Burckhardt. 

' Plate presented to Dr Paris.—On Tues- 
day, the 16th instant, a deputation of no- 
blemen and gentlemen of the county of 
Cornwall waited upon Dr Paris, at his 
house in Dover Street, with a magnificent 
present of plate for his acceptance. The 
inscription, which is engraved on a massy 
silver waiter, records the services for which 
it was given. ‘ To John Ayrton Paris, 
M.D. F. L. S. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, this plate ts in- 
scribed by the noblemen, representatives in 
Parliament, and gentlemen of the county 
of Cornwall, in testimony of their grateful 
sense of his services, in originating the plan, 
and promoting the institution of the Royal 
Geological Society of the county, which has 
rendered their home the school of science, 
and their native riches increasing sources of 
prosperity.” 

Mr Belzoni, a learned Italian, is at this 
time engaged for the British government in 
collecting antiquities for the British Mu- 
seum. He lately addressed the following 
interesting account of his labours to M. 
Visconti, at Paris :— 

* Cairo, January 9, 1818. 

** T have just arrived from Upper Egypt, 
and am preparing to return to Nubia for 
the third time. 

‘+ in my first journey to Thebes, in 
1816, T had succeeded in embarking on 
the Nile the upper part of the famous sta- 
tue of Memnon. This grand wreck, which 
has lain for so many centuries amidst the 
ruins of the palace destroyed by Cambyses, 
is now on its way to the British Museum. 
It isa colossal bust, of a single block of 
granite, ten feet in height from the breast 
to the top of the head, and twelve tons in 
weight. Other travellers before me had 
conceived the design of transporting it to 
Europe, and renounced it only from not 
conceiving the means of effecting it. The 
great difficulty was in moving such a mass 
for the space of two miles, until its arrival 
at the Nile, whereby alone it could be con- 
veyed to Alexandria. I succeeded in ef- 
fecting it, without the aid of any machine, 
by the sole power of the arms of some A- 
rabs, however ill qualified this people, now 
sunk into the indolence of savage life, may 
be fot such rude labours. As such, it has 
been the work of six months. 

*“ From Thebes I went up towards Nu- 
bia, to examine the great Temple of Yb- 
sambul, which is buried more than double 
its height in the sands, near the second ca- 
taract. There I found the inhabitants very 
ill-disposed towards my projects, and from 
whom | prepared to encounter some difli- 
enities. However, the season being too 
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advanced, was my sole motive in deferring 
this enterprise to another time. 

“In the mean time, I returned to 
Thebes, where I occupied myself in new 


searches at the temple of Karnack. There 
1 found, several feet under ground, a range 
of sphinxes surrounded by a wall. These 
sphinxes, with heads of lions on the busts 
of women, are of black granite, of the 
usual size, and, for the most part, of beau- 
tiful execution. ‘There was, in the same 
place, a statue of Jupiter Ammon, in white 
marble. It was not until my second 
journey, in 1817, that I discovered the 
head of a colossus much greater than that 
of Memnon. This head of granite, and 
of asingle block, is by itself ten feet from 
the neck to the top of the mitre, with which 
it is crowned. Nothing can be in better 
preservation. The polish is still as beau- 
tiful as if it had but just come from the 
hands of the statuary. 

* After this I again took the road to 
Nubia, where some severe trials awaited 
me. ‘The people of this country are quite 
savages, without any idea of hospitality. 
‘Khey refused us things the most necessary ; 
entreaties and promises had no effect on 
them. We were reduced to live upon 
Turkish corn soaked in water. At length, 
by dint of patience and courage, after 
twenty-two days’ persevering labour, I had 
the joy of finding myself in the temple of 
Ybsambul, where no European has ever 
before entered, and which presents the 
greatest excavation in Nubia or in Kgypt, 
if we except the tombs which I have since 
discovered at Thebes. 

“* The ‘Temple of Ybsambul is 152 feet 
long, and contains fourteen apartments, 
and an immense court, where we disco- 
vered cight colossal figures thirty feet high. 
The columns and the walls are covered 
with hieroglyphics and figures very well 
preserved. ‘This temple has then been 
spared by Cambyses, and the other ravagers 
who came after him. I brought some an- 
tiquities from thence—two lions with the 
heads of vultures, and a small statue of 
Jupiter Ammon. 

** On returning again to Thebes, I ap- 
plied myself once more to discover what 
has been, from time immemorial, the ob- 
ject of discovery for all travellers of every 
nation—I mean the tombs of the kings of 
Kgypt. 

‘** It is known, that, independent of 
those tombs which are open, there existed 
several under ground, but no person had 
yet discovered in what place. By means of 
observations on the situation of Thebes, [ 
at length found the index that should lead 
me on the way. After various excavations, 
I succeeded in discovering six of these 
tombs, one of which is that of Apis, as it 
seems to be pointed out by the mummy of 
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an ox found there. 


This mummy is filled 
with asphaltes. For the rest, nothing that 
I can say would enable you to conceive the 
grandeur and magnificence of this tomb. 

** This is, undoubtedly, the most cu- 
rious and the most astonishing thing in E- 
gypt, and which gives the highest idea of 
the labours of its ancient inhabitants. ‘The 
interior, from one extremity to the other, 
is 309 feet, and contains a great number of 
chambers and corridors. The walls are 
entirely covered with hieroglyphics and 
bas-reliefs, painted in fresco. ‘The colours 
are of a brightness to which nothing, with- 
in our knowledge, is to be compared, and 
are so well preserved, that they appear to 
have been just laid on. But the most 
beautiful antiquity of this place, in the 
principal chamber, is a sarcophagus of a 
single piece of alabaster, nine feet seven 
inches long, by three fect nine inches wide, 
within and without equally covered with 
hieroglyphics and carved figures. This 
large vessel has the sound of a silver bell, 
and the transparency of glass. ‘There can 
be no doubt, that, when [ shall have 
transported it to England, as I hope to do, 
it will be esteemed one of the most pre- 
cious articles in our European museums.” 

Much discussion having lately taken 
place on the subject of an alleged change 
of climate in Great Britain, we have sub- 
joined, for the information of our read- 
ers, a table of the AVERAGE HEAT in 
the open air of every year, from 1774, 
when the journals of the Royal Society were 
first kept, to 1817; and, as a point of cu- 
riosity, we have annexed some periods on 
which, during the 43 years, the thermome- 
ter was at the highest and the lowest. 
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In the seven years from 1774 to 1780, the 
average heat was 51.68; in the thirteen 
years from 1787 to 1800 was 50.54; and 
in the sivtcen, from 1801 to 1816, was 
40.93,—a clear proof that no deterioration 
ot climate has taken place. The hottest 
day in the period was in July 1808, when 
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the thermometer was 93.5: other hot days 
were, in July 1793, at 89; and June 1804 
at 87. The coldest days in the period were, 
in December 1796, at 5; and in January 
1795 at 8. 

The Rev. R. Morrison, who has for 
ten years been collecting the materials, is 
printing, at Macao, an extensive Chinese 
and English Dictionary, containing forty 
thousand characters. It will be printed at 
‘the expence of the East India Company, 
who have liberally authorized Mr Morrison 
to vend, for his own recompence, 650 of 
the 750 copies of which the edition is to 
consist. ‘The three parts,—1l. the Radi- 
vals or Keys,—2. The English and Chi- 
nese,—and, 3. the Chinese and English, 
will extend to upwards of 40 half-yearly 
numbers ; but it is proposed that the total 
cost shall not exceed 20 guineas to sub- 
seribers. [f, therefore, Mr Morrison 
should live long enough, this great desi- 
deratum of European literature is, at length, 
likely to be achieved. 

Ale brewed by Sir Joseph Banks being 
analyzed, at his desire, by Mr Brande, 
gave the following proportion of alcohol : 

1. Malt to the hogshead, eight strike or 
bushel. Hops to the hogshead, 8 Ibs.— 
contained 9.85 per cent. of alcohol. 

2. Malt to the hogshead, ten strike. 
Hops to the hogshead, 11 Ibs.—contained 
10.84 per cent. of alcohol. 

From observations made by Mr Bevan, 
at Leighton, Bedfordshire, during last year, 
it appears that there were 614 hours of ac- 
tual rain, that the average rate at which 
the rain fell was .68 of an inch in a day ; 
the heaviest rain was on the 27th of June, 
which was at the rate of nine inches a-day. 

A curious case has recently been com- 
municated to Dr Thomas Forster, of three 
children, successively born of the same mo- 
ther, having each five fingers and a thumb 
on each hand. ‘They are the sons of a la- 
bouring man in Buckinghamshire, and the 
family are in all other respects perfect. 
The extra finger was situated on the out- 
side of the little finger, and on the same 
bone. It was, in all the three cases, ampu- 
tated close to the joint during the first 
three days of infancy. This kind of mon- 
strosity is frequently hereditary, and ap- 
pears again and again in successive genera- 
tions of the same family ; but, in the pre- 
sent case, no traces can be found of any 
thing of the sort in the family before. 

A late number of the Calcutta Magazine 
contains the following curious particulars 
respecting an invasion of locusts in India, 
They are from the pen of an 
eye-witness, who says,—** About the 20th 
of June, a very large flight of locusts was 
observed hovering about Etawah, which at 
length settled in the fields east of the town, 
where they remained some time, and were 
seen copulating in vast numbers. They 
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then took their departure, but continued to 
hover about the place for a month after- 
wards. On the 18th of July, while riding 
in that direction, I discovered a tremen- 
dous swarm of very small, dark-coloured 
insects in the vicinity of a large pool of 
stagnant water; they were collected in 
heaps, and covered the ground to a consi- 
derable distance. These, on minute in- 
spection, proved to be locusts in miniature, 
but without wings. In this place they re- 
mained, hourly increasing in numbers, for 
some days, when the great body moved off 
in the direction of Etawah. They crept 
and hopped along at a slow rate, until they 
reached the town, where they divided into 
different bodies, still keeping nearly the 
same direction, covering and destroying 
every thing green in their progress, and 
clistributing themselves all over the neigh- 
beurhood. The devastation daily com- 
mitted by them being almost incalculable, 
the farmers were under the necessity of 
collecting as many people as they could, in 
the vain hope that they might preserve the 
crop, by sweeping the swarm backwards ; 
but, as often as they succeeded in repelling 
them in one quarter, they approached in 
another. Fires were then lighted all round 
the tields with the same view. This had 
the effect of keeping them off for a short 
time, but suflicient fuel could not be sup- 
plied, and, the moment the fires became 
extinguished, the insects rushed in like a 
torrent. Multitudes were destroyed by the 
birds, and many more by branches of trees, 
as well as by being swept into large heaps, 
and consumed by fire; yet their numbers 
seemed undiminished. So completely did 
they cover some mangoe trees, and the 
hedges surrounding the gardens, that the 
colour of the leaves could not be distin- 
guished, They had no wings, and were 
about the size of small bees ; continued to 
creep along the ground, or hopped when 
their progress was interrupted. On the 
27th they were increased in size, and had 
overspread the country in every direction. 
From the want of rain, and the inroad of 
these insects, the farmers were nearly ruin- 
ed. Nothing — their progress ; they 
climbed the highest trees, and scrambled 
over walls; and, notwithstanding the ex- 
ertions of several people with brooms, the 
verandah and outer walls of the hospital 
were completely covered with them. They 
no longer continued to move in one parti- 
cular direction, but paraded backward and 
forward wherever they could find food. 
On the 28th the rains set in with consider- 
able violence ; the locusts took shelter on 
trees and bushes, devouring every leaf with. 
in their reach ; none seemed to suffer from 
the rain. On the 20th it did not rain, and 
the young swarm were again on the move, 
continuing their depredations ; they were 
fast increasing in size, and as lively as be- 
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fore the rain. It again rained on the 30th, 
and again the locusts took shelter on the 
trees and fences ; several large flights pas. 
sed over the cantonments; and I observed 
that the wings of the young ones began to 
appear. The head still retained the dark 
red colour, but the black lines on the body 
had become much fainter. On the 31st 
large flights again continued to pass, driven 
by the wind to the southward ; of course 
very few alighted, and they caused but lit- 
tle mischief within our view. The wings 
of the young tribe—the whole four being 
now formed—were about one-eighth of an 
inch in length. After this time, I made 
no particular observations on their pro- 
gress, being otherwise engaged; but they 
disappeared in a few days.”’ 

FRANCE.—A specimen has been pub- 
lished of a collection of Latin Classics, with 
perpetual commentaries and indices, about 
to be commenced at Paris. It will appear 
at the rate of two volumes a month, com- 
mencing with the first volume of Heyne’s 
Virgil, and of Overlin’s ‘Tacitus. 

M. Lemaire, Professor of Latin Poetry 
in the Academy of Paris, has announced, 
by subscription, another collection of Latin 
Classics, with commentaries, principally 
extracted from the variorum editions, in- 
dices, portraits of the authors, plates, and 
maps. Twelve volumes will be published 
yearly. 

Besides the two Biographical Diction- 
aries which are in progress at Paris, a third 
work of a similar nature is about to ap- 
pear, with the title of Le Paradis des 
Homures illustres, ou Abrigé de 0 Histoire 
ancienne el moderne, with notes and obser- 
vations. It will extend to 34 volun es, Svo. 

Intelligence can be received from Calais 
at Paris, between which there are 27 tele- 
graphs, in three minutes; from Lille, 22 
telegraphs, two minutes; from Strasburg, 
45 telegraphs, six and a half minutes ; 
from Lyons, 50 telegraphs, and from Brest, 
b0 telegraphs, eight minutes. 

ITALY.—From a memoir lately read to 
the Society of Georgojili, of Florence, we 
learn that the Government of Tuseany has 
ordered the immediate completion of the 
trigonometrical survey of that country, be- 
gun by Professor Inghirami, which is to be 
followed by the publication of a new and 
accurate map of the grand-duchy, and 
many other improvements in the agricul- 
ture, irrigation, management of the waters, 
&c. in that interesting province of Italy. 
At the same time, a mineral, geological, 
and botanical survey of the country is exe- 
cuting by naturalists of eminent talents. 

DEN MARK.—Late intelligence from this 
country announces, that a quarry of pit- 
coal, and a mine rich in iron, have been 
recently discovered in the island of Born- 
holm, which promise the Danes some re- 
compence for their loss of Norway. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr BRISTED, a counsellor of New York, 
has nearly ready for publication a work en- 
titled America and her Resources; or, a 
View of the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Manufacturing, Financial, Political, Li- 
terary, Moral, and Religious Capacity and 
Character of the American People. 

Mr Alexander Jamieson, author of a 
Treatise on the Construction of Maps, and 
editor of many popular School Books, has 
in the press a Grammar of Rhetoric, chief- 
ly compiled from Blair, Campbell, Rollin, 
&c. which will very soon appear, in | vol. 
12mo. 

Mr Harris of Walworth will, in a few 
days, publish the Algebraist’s Assistant, 
written upon the plan of Walkinghame’s 
Arithmetic, and intended to follow that 
useful work in the course of instruction. 

The author of Headlong Hall has in the 
press a new Novel, entitled Night Mare 
Abbey. 

Dr Bushby’s Musical Grammar, com- 
prising the developement of the Harmonic 
Science, from its first rudiments to the 
most abstruse of its rules, is just ready for 
publication. 

A translation of the Memoirs of Lucien 
Bonaparte, and also of the Anecdotes of 
the Court and Family of Napoleon, are 
just ready for Se The latter is 
reported to be the production of the Coun- 
tess of Montesquieu, the governess of 
young Napoleon. 

Some curious Letters from Madame Ber- 
trand, at St Helena, to a Female Friend in 
France, are said to be in preparation for 
publication in London, in French and Eng- 
lish. 

A work, entitled Universal Commerce, 
by the editor of Mortimer’s Commercial 
Dictionary, will appear in the course of the 
ensuing month. 

A Mercator’s Atlas of Skeleton Maps, 
adapted to modern Navigation and Mari- 
time Surveying, for the use of Naval Stu- 
dents, will be published in the course of the 
present month, in royal 4to. 

Mr A. Picquot, author of the Ancient 
and Modern Geography, has in the press 
a Chronological Abridgment of the His- 
tory of Modern Europe, compiled from the 
best English, French, and German histo- 
rans, 

Mr Huish, author of a Treatise on Bees, 
has nearly ready for publication Verezzi, 
a romance of former da 

A distinguished Chiropedist has in the 
press, the Art of preserving the Feet; or, 
practical Observations on the Prevention 
and Cure of Corns, Bunnions, Callosities, 
Chilblains, &c. in one small volume. 


Captain Golownin, the narrative of whose 
Captivity in Japan has excited so much in- 
terest, is preparing tor publication his Re- 
collections of Japan. They will comprise 
a particular account of the Religion, Lan- 
guage, Government, Laws, and Manners 
of the People, with Observations on the 
Geography, Climate, Population, and Pro- 
ductions of the Country. 

Mr F. Baily ot Gray’s Inn has in the 
press an interesting Memoir on the Annu- 
lar Eclipse of the Sun, which will happen 
on 7th September 1820. It is printed on- 
ly for private distribution amongst his 
friends. | 

Dr Carey has in the press an improved 
edition of his larger work on Latin Pro- 
sody and Versification. 

The Rev. R. Brook proposes to publish, 
by subscription, the State and Progress ot 
Religious Liberty, from the first propaga- 
tion of Christianity in Britain to the pre- 
sent time. 

The First Volume of the Transactions 
of the Royal Geological Society of Corn- 
wall will shortly appear. 

Dr Ayre of Hull is about publishing, 
in ene volume 8vo, Practical Observations 
on the Nature and Treatment of Marasmus, 
and of those disorders allied to it, which 
may be strictly denominated bilious. 

EDINBURGH. 

Tales of my Landlord. sECcOND sE- 
RIES. Collected and arranged by Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish- 
clerk of Gandercleugh. 4 vols. 12mo.—will 
be published on the 24th July. 

‘** Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither Scotg, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Jonny Groats, 
If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede ye tent it, 
A chiel’s amang you takin notes, 
An’ faith he'll prent it.” 
BURNS. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin 
of Public Wealth, and into the Means and 
Causes of its Increase. By the Earl of 
Lauderdale. A new edition, revised, with 
considerable additions. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Two Essays, one upon Single Vision 
with Two Eyes, the other upon Dew: A 
Letter to the Right Hon. Lloyd Lord Ken- 
yon: and an Account of a Female uf the 
White Race of Mankind, part of whose 
Skin resembles that of a Negro, with some 
Observations on the Causes of the Differ- 
ences in Colour and Form between the 
White and Negro races of Men. By the 
late W. C. Wells, M.D. F. R.S. L. & E. 
with a Memoir of his Life, written by him- 
self. 

In a few days will be published, in one 
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large volume Svo. an Introduction to Mer- 
chandise. containing ‘Treatises on Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Commerce, Bills of Ex- 
change, the Public Funds, Mercantile 
Laws. and Book-keeping ; by Robert Ha- 
milton, LL. D. Professor of Philosophy in 
the Marischal College of Aberdeen. The 
whole new-modelled, and adapted to the 
improved methods and information of the 
present time, by Ilias Jolinston, Teach- 
er of Mathematics in Edinburgh. 

* * This work of Dr Hamilton was long 
valued as one of the best systems of mer- 
cantile education. Jt was intended to em- 
brace, not merely the elements of arithme- 
tic, of algebra, and of book-keeping, but 
every other subject connected with com- 
merce, on which a practical accountant 
might wish to be informed. From_ the 
great variety of subjects, however, which 
it thus contained, and the fluctuating na- 
ture of many of these, it unavoidably fol- 
lowed, that considerable alterations were 
necessary in order to render the work, after 
the lapse of a number of years, in all re- 
spects adequate to its original purpose. It 
has been the object, therefore, of the edi- 
tor of this edition, so to ycw-model the work, 
as to adapt it to the state of commerce at 
the present period. For accomplishing 
this object, he has been favoured with the 
advice of its very respectable author, with 
whose approbation this new edition is pub- 
lished. And, no labour having been spar- 
ed to render it at once correct and compre- 
hensive, the editor flatters himself that it 
will now be found peculiarly worthy of the 
patronage of the public. The work will 
be concluded with a series of logarithmic 
and other useful tables, and with an ac- 
count of the new system of weights and 
measurcs at present under the considera- 
tion ot the British Parliament. 

William Russell, Esq. Advocate, is pre- 
paring for publication an additional vo- 
lume, to complete the System of Political 
Economy of Adam Smith. 

John William Watson, M.D. F.R.S. 
is about to publish an Introduction to Che- 
mistry, in one volume 8vo. 


Criminal Trials, illustrative of the Tales 
of my Landlord, Second Series, entitled 
“© The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” published 
from the original record, with a Preface 
and Notes. 1} vol. 12mo.—will be pu blish- 
ed in a few days. 

‘+ A thousand heads, 

A thousand hands, ten thousand tongues 
and voices, 

Employ’d at once in several acts of malice ; 

Old men not staid with age, virgins with 
shame, 

Late wives with loss of husbands, mothers 
of children, 

Losing all grief in joy of his sad fall, 

Run quite transported with their cruelty!” 

BEN JONSON. 

Campbell, or the Scottish Probationer, a 
Novel. vols. 12mo. 

Poems and Songs, by the late Richard 
Gall, with a Memoir of the Author; fsc. 

*.” To those who are acquainted with 
the recent history of Scottish Poetry, it is 
unnecessary to mention, that Mr Gall was 
a young man of taste and talent, warmly 
attached to the liberties and literature of 
his country, but unfortunately cut off in 
early youth, while he gave promise of fu- 
ture excellence. Several of his Songs 
were set to music, and have obtained 
no small share of popularity ; one of them 
was published by Johnson, in the Museum, 
as the production of Burns, and has been 
adopted by Dr Currie, in his edition ot 
Burns’s Poems. The circumstance of its 
being the production of Gall is well known 
to several very respectable characters in 
Edinburgh. This volume is edited by a 
Gentleman who had the pleasure of his 
correspondence and personal acquaintance. 

The Elements of Euclid; by Alexander 
Ingram, Mathematician, Leith. &vo. 

Ruddiman’s Latin Grammar, edited by 
Dr John Hunter, Professor of Humanity 
in the University of St Andrews. 12mo, 
4s. bound. 

Karly Genius, exemplified in the Juve- 
nile Pursuits ef Eminent Foreigners. 
18mg. 2s. Gd. half-bound. 
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LONDON, 
AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, Ke. 
Considerations respecting Cambridge, 

more particularly relating to its Botanical 
Professorship. By Sir James Smith, M.D. 
F.R.S. 8vyo. 2s. Gd. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Recollections of Curran and some of his 
Contemporaries. By Charles Phillips, Esq. 
8yo. 12s. 

Memoires Secrets sur Lucien Buona- 


parte, redigés sur sa Correspondence, &c- 
Xc. 2 vols. Bvo. 18s. 

Coxe’s Memoirs of John Duke of Marl- 
borough, with Original Correspondence- 
Volume II.  4to. 

COMMERCE. 

Double Entry by Single, a new method 
of Book-keeping, applicable to all kinds of 
Business, and exemplified in five Sets of 


Bouks. By F. W. Cronhelm. 4to. L. 1, 
lls. Gd. 
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Tables of Discount and Profit, on a new 
and comprehensive plan. By John Evans. 
roy. 4to. L.1, Is. 

A Treatise on the Bankrupt Laws. By 
J. Coles. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

DIVINITY. 

The plain Bible, and the Protestant 
Church in England; with Reflections on 
some importaat Subjects of existing Reli- 
gious Controversy. 4s. 

Twenty-tive Sermons, in which the 
Doctrines and Duties of Christianity are 
illustrated by References or Allusions to 
recent Characters and ‘Transactions. 2 
vols. 8vo. Los. 

Sermons on the Nature, Offices, and 
Character of Jesus Christ; by the Rev. J. 
Bowdler. 8vo. 14s. 

An Introduction to the Critical: Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; by 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, A. M. illustrated 
with maps and fac-similes of Biblical 
Manuscripts. 3 vols. 8vo. L.2, 2s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Philosophy of Elocution elucidated 
and exemplified by readings of the Liturgy 
of the Church; for the use of young Cler- 
gymen and Students who are preparing for 
Holy Orders. By James Wright, of Mag- 
dalene Hall, Oxford, &c. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Living Languages ; 
containing, in a small compass, the neces- 
sary Rules for acquiring a knowledge of 
them, particularly of the Italian and Spa- 
nish, with a Treatise on the difficulties of 
Italian Poetry. By A. Anaya. 12mo. 
4s. Gd. 

An Essay on Spanish Literature, con- 
taining its History from the commence- 
ment in the 12th century to the present 
time; with an Account of the best Writers 
in their several departments, and some 
Critical Remarks, followed by a History of 
the Spanish Drama, and Specimens of the 
Writers of different Ages. By A. Anaya. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Amusing Companion, containing 
Philosophical amusements and entertaining 
recreations for young persons, selected from 
various Authors. By William Pybus. 
12mo. Is. 6d. 

Un Dictionnaire des Verbes Frangais; or 
a Dictionary of French Verbs, showing 
their different governments. ‘To which is 
prefixed, a Table of the irregular Verbs, 
and some Remarks on the Tenses of the 
Conjugation and the Article. By J. C. 
Tarver. 8vo. 10s. 

Adversaria; or Selections and Reflections 
on Civil, Political, Moral, and Religious 
Subjects, intended to instil into the minds 
of Youth who have had a liberal education, 
@ correct knowledge of Men and Things. 
By George Harrison. 8vo. 3s. 

HISTORY. 

History of St Domingo, from its first 
VOL. 


Discovery by Columbus to the Present 
Period. 12s. 
LAW. 

The Law of Tithes, By J. Mirchouse. 
Svo. 10s. Gd. 

A Digest of the Laws respecting County 
Elections, from the issuing of the Writ to 
the return and manner of taking the Poll; 
by Samuel Heywood, serjeant-at-law. 8vo. 
20s. 

The Voter's Vade-Mecum, being an ex- 
planatory abstract of Election Law; by J. 
Williams, Esq. Is. 6d. 

Reports of Cases in the High Court of 
Chancery, Part I. to be continued: by 
John Wilson, Esq. of the Temple. 8vo. 

S. 
MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of 
Dropsies. To which is added, an Appendix, 
containing several cases of Angina Pectoris, 
with Dissertations, &c. By John Blackall, 
M.D. 10s. 6d. 

Report of the London Committee for 
curing the Diseases of the Eye. 8vo. Us. 
Gd. 

Armstrong on Typhus Fever. 8vo. 10s. 

A Treatise on Tetanus and Hydropho- 
bia. By J. Reid, Esq. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

General Views relating to the Stomach, 
its Fabric and Functions; by J. C. Speers, 
M.D. 8vo. ds. 

A Reply, by Sir William Adams, to a 
pamphlet, by Dr Veitch, upon the subject 
of the Egyptian Ophthalmia, &c. &c. 
Svo. 2s. 

MINERALOGY. 

A New Descriptive Catalogue of Min- 
erals, following, in general, the system of 
Werner, with Plate and Explanation of 
the Hydraulic Blow-Pipe and Lapidarics 
Apparatus. By J. Mawe. 1l2imo. 3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Epistolary Curiosities: Series the first of 
Unpublished Letters of the Seventeenth 
Century, illustrative of the Herbert family, 
Edited by Rebecca Warner, of Beech Cot- 
tage, Bath. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into some of the most curi- 
ous and interesting subjects of History, 
Antiquity, and Science. By Thomas 
Moir, Member of the College of Justice, 
Edinburgh. 12mo. 

A Treatise on Rivers and Torrents, with 
the Method of regulating their course and 
channels. By Paul Frist. 4to. L. 1, 11s. 
Gd. 
A View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages. By Henry Hallam, Esq. 
2 vols. 4to. L.3, 3s. 

Anecdotes sur la Cour et L’Intérieur de 
la Famille de Napoleon Bonaparte. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Strictures on the Uses and Defects of 
Parish Registers and Bills of Mortality ; 
by G. M. Burrows, M. D. F. L.S. 8vo. 3% 
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On conducting Air by forced Ventila- 
tion, and regulating the Temperature in 
Dwellings; with a Description of the Ap- 
plication of the Principles as established in 
Covent-Garden ‘Theatre and Lloyd's Sub- 
scription Reoms; by the Marquis de Cha- 
bannes. 8vo. bs. 

Remarks on two Articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review, on the Causes and Cure of 
Pauperism; by the Author of Letters from 
Scotiand. 8vo. Is. 

Sketches of the Character, Conduct, and 
Treatment, of the Prisoners of War at 
Auxonne, Longwy, &c. from the year 1800 
to 1814; with an Account of the Epidemic, 
as it appeared in the latter Place in 1813; 
by Farrell Mulvey, M. D. 4s. 

NOVELS. 

The Maid of Killarney; or Albrin and 
Flora: a modern Tale. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Sophia; or the dangerous Indiscretion, a 
Tale founded upon Fact. 3 vols. l2mo. 
10s. Gd. 

Lionel; o the Jast of the Pevenseys. 
3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

Physiognomist: a Novel. 3 vols. ]2mo. 
16s. Gd. 

POETRY. 

Third and Fourth Cantos of a Prospectus 
and Specimen of an intended National 
Work. By William and Robert Whistle- 
craft, of Stow Market, in Suffolk. 6vo. 
5s. bd. 

Translations from Camoens and other 
Poets, with original i’oetry. By the Author 
of Modern Greece. vo. 4s. 

The Fair Isabel of Cothele, a Cornish, 
Romance, in six cantos; by the Rev. R. 
Polwhele. 8s. 

Poems, chiefly Local: Attachment, the 
Unsexed Females, Old English Gentle- 
men, Pneumatic Revellers, and Family 
Picture; by the Rev. R. Polwhele. 5 vols, 
Bvo. 21s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A rull and Correct Account of the Mili- 
tary occurrences of the late War between 
Great Britain and the United States. By 
W. James. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A General History of Malvern, intended 
to comprise all the advantages of a Guide, 
with the more important details of Chemi- 
cal, Mineralogical, and Statistical informa- 
tion. By John Chambers, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

Hakewell’s Views in Italy. Part I. 4to. 
2s. Gd. roy. 4to. 18s. Indian paper 30s. 

The History of Cornwall, in seven Parts. 
4to. bound in 2 large vols. _L.8, 8s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Canada and the United States, 
in 1816 and 1817. By Lieut. F 
Hall, i4th Light Dragoons. 8vo. 
Narrative = Voyage to Hudson’s Bay, 

in his Majesty's ship tosamond, containin 
some Account of North-Eastern Coast 
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of America, and the Tribes inhabiting that 
remote region. By Lieut. Edward Chap- 
pell, KR. N. 8vo. 12s. 


EDINBURGH. 


Outlines of Philosophical Education, i!- 
lustrated by the method of teaching the 
Logic, or first Class of Philosophy, in the 
University of Glasgow; by George Jardine, 
A. M. F.R.S. E. Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in that University. 8vo. 12s. 

Annals of Scottish Episcopacy from the 
year 1788 to the year 1816, inclusive; be- 
ing the period which the late Right Rev. 
John Skinner, of Aberdeen, held the office 
of Senior Bishop and Primus, of whom 2 
Biographical Memoir is prefixed; by the 
om John Skinner, A. M. Forfar. 8yo. 

Constitution of the Royal Burghs of 
Scotland, from their Charters; as exhibited 
in the Report of the House of Commons, 
ordered to be printed 17th June 1793. To 

which is now added, a Translation of the 
Election Clauses, and Acts of Parliament 
relating to the Government of said Burghs. 
8vo. Hs. 

A Treatise on the Covenant of Grace ; 
by John Colquhoun, D. D. Minister of the 
Gospel, Leith. Fine, 6s. common, 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Odes and other Poems, by John Gibson. 
foolscap 8vo. Gs. 

Observations, with Cases illustrative of 
the Sedative and Febritnge Powers of 
metic Tartar; by William Balfour, M. 
D. 3s. 6d. 

A Memoir on the Congenital Club Feet 
of Children, and on the Mode of Correcting 
that Deformity; by Antonio Scarpa, 
Emeritus Professor and Director of the 
Medical Faculty of the Imperial and Royal 
University of Pavia, translated from the 
Italian by J. H. Wishart. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Vol. VIII. Part IT. 25s. 

A General Description of the Shire of 
Renfrew, including an Account of the 
Noble and Ancient Families, who, from 
the earliest times, have had property in 
that County, and the most Remarkable 
Facts in the Lives of Distinguished Indi- 
viduals. To which is added, a Genealo- 

gical History of the Royal House of Stu- 
art, and of the several Noble and Illustrious 
Families of that name, from the year 1034 
to the year 1710; collected from Public 
Records, Chartularies of Monasteries, and 
the best Historians and Private MSS. pub- 
lished in 1710, by George Crawfurd, author 
of of Scotland, &c. &c. and 
continued to the present period, by George 
Robertson, Author of Agacaltusal 
Survey of Mid-Lothian, &c. 4to. small 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

FRrRANCE.—The long negociations at Pa- 
ris, regarding the claims of foreign subjects 
on the Government of France, have at 
length, through the mediation of the Duke 
of Wellington, been brought to a conclu- 
sion. By a convention, dated the 25th of 
April 1818, and signed by the Duc ce 
Richelieu, and the ministers of the four 
great powers respectively, the French Go- 
vernment is bound to the Allied Powers 
(Britain not included) in the principal sum 
of 240,800,000 f. ; to provide for which it 
undertakes to enter in the Great Book of 
France 12,040,000 of rentes; which are 
to be placed in the hands of Commissioners 
appointed by the four Allied Courts, to be 
by them distributed amongst the individual 
claimants of their several countries, accord- 
ing to certain principles and regulations 
referred to in the body of the convention. 
A twelfth part of the sum due to each 
power is to be liquidated on the Ist of 
every month ; and the rentes are to com- 
mence from the 22d March 1818. 

A separate treaty has been concluded 
with Great Britain, providing for the more 
speedy discharge of the claims admitted in 
favour of the subjects of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty. By this instrument the King of 
France engages to place at the disposal of 
the English Commissioners a rente of 
3,000,000 francs, equivalent to a capital of 
60,000,000; and to liquidate therefrom, 
by monthly payments, the principal and 
interest of the British claims. The rights 
of English subjects touching certain goods 
warehoused at Bourdeaux in the year 1814, 
are reserved by a special article from the 
operation of the present treaty. 

The King of France, it appears, is re- 
solved to put down the infamous traffic in 
slaves, which, notwithstanding his former 
ordinances, continued to disgrace the French 
colonies and establishments on the coast of 
Africa. His Majesty has issued an ordi- 
nance for maintaining a French cruizing 
squadron on the coast of Africa, for the 
purpose of visiting all French vessels that 
appear within the limits of the French do- 
minions in that sty of the world, and for 

reventing the violation of the previous or- 

ers issued by the Government, in confor- 
mity with the treaties concluded with 
Great Britain. 

Most of our readers will recollect the ex- 
traordinary interest excited in France, and, 
‘@ a considerable degree, in Britain, by 


the murder of Monsieur Fualdes at Rhodez, 
in a house of bad fame, on the 10th March 
last year. The long continued and ardu- 
ous judicial proceedings which followed 
upon this case, ended on the 3d of May 
last, at Albi, in tlie condemnation to death 
of five of the murderers, Bastide, Jaussion, 
Colard, Bach, and the woman Bancal, in 
whose house the murder was committed. 
The three former were executed on the 3d 
June, and the sentences of the two latter 
were changed to perpetual imprisonment. 
Anne Benoit, an accomplice, was sentenced 
to hard labour for life ; and Madame Man- 
son, first retained as a witness, but after- 
wards arraigned and tried as an accom- 
plice, was acquitted and set at liberty. It 
was the mysterious and dramatic behaviour 
of this woman, during her examinations, 
and on the trial,—her faintings, and fre- 
quent incoherent exclamations of horror, 
which gave such an interest to the case 5 
and in nothing, indeed, was ever the levity 
and frivolity of the French character more 
clearly displayed,—no event of the highest 
concern in the moral or political world 
could have excited a deeper sensation of 
interest throughout France, than did the 
murder of M. Fualdes, and the press. 5 
consequent thereon ; as a proof of which, 
it need only be mentioned, that the keeper 
of a show in Paris offered Madame Man- 
son a very large sum of money to allow 
him to exhibit her to the public. This 
proposal, however, the lady indignantly re- 
jected. 

Spain.—The Paris papers mention an 
instance of the miserable imbecility of the 
Spanish Government, in a case of extreme 
importance to the commercial interests of 
the country. The King of Spain issued an 
ordinance some time since for constituting 
four free ports in his Kingdom, a measure, 
the advantages of which could not be 
doubted in the present circumstances of 
the Spanish monarchy ; but the ordinance 
was represented by the favoured merchants 
of Cadiz as injurious to their interests, and 
it has been countermanded. ‘Thus the ge- 
neral good of the state has been sacrificed 
to preserve the monopoly of this single com- 
munity. The merchants of Cadiz have 
hitherto assisted the Goyernment in the 
prosecution of the sanguinary war against 
the American provinces, and the Govern- 
ment was, no doubt, afraid of displeasing 
them. 

GERMANY.—The prospectus of the 
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new constitution for Bavaria was published 
at Munichon the 28th May. There are to 
be two chambers; the upper, in which the 
mediatised Princes are to have hereditary 
seats, will consist of the nobles, and a cer- 
tain number of prelates to represent the re- 
ligious communities ; the lower chamber 
will contain the representatives of towns, 
universities, Ac. The States General are 
summoned, for the first time, for the Ist of 
January 1819. 

Accounts from Frankfort state, that the 
differences between the Duke of Bavaria 
and the Grand Duke of Baden are amica- 
bly settled, through the mediation of the 
Austrian Court. 

Among some recent demands addressed 
to the Diet of Frankfort, are the establish- 
ment of an entire freedom of the press In 
Germany, and the security of commerce, 
not as hitherto, by the subsidiary aid of a 
foreign navy, but by vessels of their own, 
built in their own ports and rivers. 

Some alarms having been excited on the 
Continent respecting the motives which 
have given rise to the approaching assem- 
bly of Allied Sovereigns at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the Courts of Prussia, Austria, and Rus- 
sia, have thought proper to issue a state 
paper, declaring that the objects of the 
Royal Congress are * foreign to every 
territorial change; that, besides the 
purpose of consolidating their friend- 
ship towards each other, the Sovereigns 
have in view to ** determine the attitude” 
which Germany ought to assume after the 
evacuation of France by the occupying ar- 
my; and that there being no formal con- 
gress but only an ‘* amicable and confiden- 
tial meeting,” no diplomatic agent will be 
accredited thereto from any Court or So- 
vereign. 

DEN MARK.—A decree of the King, of 
the 10th June, prohibits, under severe pe- 
nalties, the printing of any thing which 
contains oflensive expressions respecting fo- 
reign Sovereigns, who are upon terms of 
friendship with Denmark, even though it 
should be taken from foreign works or 
newspapers. 

PoLaNpd.—The revenues of the king- 
dom of Poland amounted last year to above 
60 millions of Polish florins, and the dis- 
bursements to 52 millions: there is thus 
an overplus of eight millions in the trea- 
sury. 

‘TuRKEY.—Letters from Bucharest, in 
Wallachia, dated the J7th March, an- 
nounce, that an earthquake has destroyed 
the great and flourishing town of Philip- 

oli, in Romania. This town counted 
at least 70,000 inhabitants. We are as- 
sured that it has been altogether swallowed 
up in the subterranean abyss, and that its 
traces are in vain sought for. The posi- 


tive date of this disastrous event is not 
slated. 
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ASIA. 


East Inpres.—In our last we noticed 
the successful termination of the war with 
Holkar, and the Raja of Berar. Dispatches 
containing details of these events have since 
been published in the London Gazette ; 
and although the events are not new, the 
particular circumstances attending them 
are interesting and satisfactory to the na- 
tion. The principal military transaction 
related is the battle between Sir Thomas 
Hislop and the army of Holkar, on the 
2ist of last December. This engagement 
was over in three hours, and ended in the 
capture of the whole of the enemy’s artil- 
lery, and the entire defeat and dispersion 
of his army, with a loss of 3000 men. 
The conduct of Brigadier General Sir 
John Malcolm, who commanded the ad- 
vance under Sir T. Hislop, and led the 
assault on the left of the enemy’s line, 
called from his Excellency the highest 
encomiums ; and as we learn from private 
accounts, the warmest admiration of the 
whole British army. The greater part of 
the proceedings of General Doveton agains 
the forces of the Rajah of Berar, which 
finally resulted in the capture of Nagpoor, 
and in the submission of the whole country 
to our arms, have been for some time be- 
fore the public. The loss, however, sus- 
tained by General Doveton, in an unsuc- 
cessful attack on the pal:ce of Nagpoor, 
appears more serious than we had been 
prepared to expect. The attempt to storm 
being made on the 24th of December, was 
completely repulsed by the Arabs and other 
troops in the service of the Rajah, who 
killed and wounded above 300 of our men, 
including 140 Europeans and 10 officers. 
On the 30th of December the Arab garri- 
son evacuated the city, on certain condi- 
tions, when it was forthwith occupied by 
the British troops. Our Government, 4s 
was stated in former dispatches, was 1 
possession of the Rajah’s person. 

It was on the 17th November that the 
British standard was planted on the walls 
of Poonah, and in the end of February 
the Peishwa was still in the field. 

A Madras Gazette Extraordinary, of the 
Sth of February, contains extracts from @ 
Calcutta Gazette of 28d January, the most 
material of which are the terms of the 
treaty concluded with Holkar. According 
to these, the Company’s Government agree 
to extend the same protection to the domi- 
nions of Holkar as to their own, and he, 
on his part, promises to assist them in the 
resistance of all frecbooters. He also con- 
firms the engagement made by the British 
Government with the Nabob Ameer Khan, 
and renounces all claim to the dominions of 
the latter. He cedes to the British Go- 
vernment all claim of tribute from the 
Rajpoot princes, and of territories within 
or north of the Reoondic Hills. In conse- 
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uence of these, and of some other cessions, 
«the British Government binds itself to 
support a field force to maintain the inter- 
nal tranquillity of the territories of Molhar 
Row Holkar, and to defend them from fo- 
reign enemies. This torce shall be of such 
strength as shall be judged adequate to the 
object. It shall be stationed where the 
British Government determines to be best, 
and the Maharajah Molhar Row Holkar 
agrees to grant some place of security as a 
depot for its stores.” ‘This is not the only 
article in the treaty which has a tendency 
to place the dominions of Holkar in the 
power of the Britis: Government. By an- 
other, he agrees to discharge his super- 
fluous troops. He also ** engages never to 
entertain in his service Kuropeans or Ame- 
ricans of any description, without the know- 
ledge and consent of the British Govern- 
ment. An accredited minister from the 
British Government is to reside at the court 
of Holkar. ‘The treaty was signed at Man- 
deloor on the ith of January. 

The letters trom {India state, that mili- 
tary possession will be taken by Great Bri- 
tain of the dominions of the Rajah ot Be- 
rar, and that the government of that ex- 
tensive country will be administered pretty 
much as the affairs of Mysore have been 
conducted since the death of Tippoo, name- 
ly, by investing a British resident with all 
the real authority, and leaving or placing a 
nominal sovereign on the throne. We tar- 
ther learn, that the Peishwa will certainly 
be deposed, and the oflice abolished ; that 
there is to be henceforth no ostensible head 
of the Mahratta empire, but that a relative 
of the present Chieftain will be entitled 
Rajah ot Poonah. 

CEYLON.—By the latest accounts we 
learn that the whole of the territory of 
Candy was in a state of open rebellion, and 
the Governor himself has at last been ob- 
liged to acknowledge, that he can only de- 
pend upon his troops. Lady Brownrigg 
and all the English ladies were about to 
come from Candy to Columbo for protec- 
tion, and every soldier that could be spared 
either at Columbo or Galle, had been sent 
for to Candy, for the purpose of keeping 
open, if possible, the communication be- 
tween the different stations in the island.— 
Ehelapoolla, the brother-in-law of the Des- 
sare of Ovin, who was always known to be a 
secret favourer of the insurgent cause, has at 
last taken an open part, and, as is reported, 
1s gone over to his countrymen. 

BaTavia.—The Commissioners-General 
of Batavia have transmitted home some im- 

rtant accounts which they have received 
f Admiral Buyskes at Amboyna. The 
insurrection in that island has been com- 
pletely quelled, and all the ringleaders 
taken prisoners. A ‘¢ great number of 
chiefs and leaders” are stated to have been 
** shot” by Admiral Buyskes’ orders—and 
his Excellency thinks it probable that 


many more will have to share the same 
fate. A free pardon has been granted to 
the general body of the rebels, and most of 
them are now engaged in rebuilding their 
dwellings, ** which were for the greater 
part laid in ashes.”” In the west part of 
Cheribon, in the island of Java, there have 
been some disturbances, which have made 
it necessary to send some troops thither. 
The insurgents have been guilty of the 
greatest excesses, and some of the most re- 
spected native chicts of Cheribon have fallen 
victims to their unsparing barbarity. In 
one engagement which they stood with the 
Royal Batavian troops, they suffered so 
severe a defeat, that it is not expected they 
will be able to make head again. A reward 
or 500 Spanish dollars has been offered for 
the capture, alive, of the principal chief; 
250 tor his head alone; and 100 for each 
noble of less note. 

island of Mauritius 
was visited on the ist of March by one of 
the most terrible huricanes ever experien- 
ced there. A letter from Port Louis, of 
the lith of that month, deseribes the da- 
mage incurred to be tremendous: the whole 
island was one scene of waste and destruc- 
tion ; trees torn up by the roots, and many 
houses both in town and country laid flat ; 
valuable storehouses unroofed, &c. and 
the goods within them completely spoiled. 
Upwards of 40 sail of large vessels, besides 
small craft, were driven on shore, or other- 
wise injured. The hurricane commenced at 
S. E. and gradually veered to the N. E. till 
six in the morning, when it shifted sudden- 
ly to N. N. W. and brought with it the 
additional calamity of a heavy and over- 
whelming sea. 

Princr or Waves IsLAnD.—By in- 
telligence from this island, it appears that 
George Town, the capital, suffered from 
two conflagrations which happened there 
in January last. No lives were lost, but 
property to a considerable amount was de- 
stroyed. About seventeen houses were 
consumed in the first calamity, and seventy- 
nine in the second. The natives were com- 
pletely helpless, and gave themselves up 
to despair; but by the exertions of the 
European residents, directed by the go- 
vernor, the recorder, the members of coun- 
cil, &c. the progress of the flames was ar- 
rested. 

New Soutn WaLes.—Botany Bay 
papers have been received, including a se- 
ries of the Sidney Gazette, from the 6th 
of September to the 20th of Decem- 
ber last inclusive. They teem with proofs 
of the general prosperity of the colony, 
and that the individuals composing it, 
though residing at such an immense dis- 
tance from England, have not forgotten its 
customs, manners, or gaieties, and, unhap- 
pily, its crimes—the number of prisoners 
for trial in the county gaol, in September 
last, exclusive of those admitted to bail, 
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was 58, viz. 10 for murder, 3 for cattle 
stealing, 1 for forgery, 9 for mutiny, and 
36 for burglaries, highway robberies, and 
misdemeanours. ‘The climate being found 
particularly favourable to the silk worm, 
means are preparing for rearing it to some 
extent. 
AFRICA. 

Letters from Gibraltar to the 27th May 
eommunicate the afflicting intelligence of 
the increased violence of the plague in the 
Barbary States. It was ascertained, by the 
arrival of the Spartan frigate on the 24th 
from Algiers, in eight days, that such was 
the fury of the pestilence in that city and 
its environs, as materially to increase the 
deaths, which were previously from fifty to 
sixty a-day. At Oran upwards of a hun- 
dred perish daily. The plague had also 
extended its ravages westward into the ter- 
ritory of the Emperor of Morocco, and was 
said to be very fatal to a tribe called Ber- 
kinis, inhabiting the foot of Atlas. More 
recent accounts from Gibraltar state, that 
the contagion had reached Fez, and great 
apprehensions were entertained that it 
would overspread the western coast of 
Africa. The Dey of Algiers. has recently 
lost a son and daughter, who fell victims 
to the pestilence. 

AMERICA. 

Unirep StatTes.—The Charlestown 
Courier of the 2d of June contains the fol- 
lowing interesting statement of the trial, 
by court martial, condemnation, and ex- 
ecution, of two individuals, whose princi- 
pal crime is said to have been the excite- 
ment of the Indians to go to war with the 
United States. One of the individuals, 
Ambruster, we are sorry to observe, was a 
British subject. 

**On the Ist instant, Arbuthnot and 
Ambruster, who were taken at the capture 
of Fort St Marks, were tried by a court 
martial, by an order from General Jack- 
son, of which General Gaines was the Presi- 
dent. Both were condemned to die. The 
former was sentenced to be hung, the lat- 
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ter to be shot. They were executed on the 
3d instant, agreeably to the mandate of the 
Court. Ambruster died like a soldier—he 
was cool and firm to his last moments. 
Arbuthnot was much agitated and fearful. 
The charges and specification alleged a- 
gainst them were,—Ist, For supplying the 
Indians with arms and munition of war,— 
2d, Kor exciting them against the Whites, 
—d, As spies. Ambruster was a lieute. 
nant in the British army, and was an in- 
‘telligent fine looking man. Arbuthnot is 
an old offender, and has often been advised 
to desist from stirring up the savages against 
the frontier people of our State. He was 
the bosom frierd of the famous Woodbine. 

SpanisH AMERICA.—Various actions 
appear to have taken place in the Caraccas 
up tothe middle of April; but each par- 
ty, as usual, claiming victory, we can 
learn nothing from their contradictory 
statements, except that little advantage ap- 
pears to have been gained on either side. 
In an action on the 17th March, Morillo, 
the Royalist general, was severely wound- 
ed, and the command devolved on General 
‘Lopez, who is stated to have been killed, 
with 30 of his officers, in a battle fought at 
Valencia on the 17th April. Official papers 
from the interior of Venezuela, contain an 
accoant of the capture, by the Independent 
troops, of the position of San Fernando de 
Apure. The city was strongly fortified, 
and defended by 500 Spanish troops : but 
was so vigorously attacked, that the Royal 
troops were compelled to evacuate it on the 
Gth March, pursued by the Patriots. In 
the course of the retreat several contests 
ure said to have taken place, during which 
the remaining part of the garrison surren- 
dered at discretion. 

West InbiEs.—President Boyer, of 
Hayti, is a coloured man, about 50 years 
old, and was one of the commanders who 
expelled the French invaders of St Domin- 
go, under Le Clercand Rochambeau. His 
courage and military skill are highly spoken 
of. One of his first acts was the liberation 


of all prisoners not under sentence of 
death. 
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Waterloo Fund.—The following general account of the Waterloo 
to the $lst May last, has just been officially made public :— 


Dr. 
Amount received by the Committee 
Increased by Dividends on Stock - 
Interest on Exchequer Bills 
Profiton Stock sold 


Total amount of receipts 


subscription, 


- 145,432 19 0 
192 0 4 


- 28,782 19 6 
— 74,407 18 10 


1..561,074 12.4 
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Cr. 
Cost of L. 53,500 3 per cent. Cons. - = - 


Total investment in Public Funds 
Payments and Donations. 
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- L.33,952 10 0 
reduced 5,787 10 
Long Annuities 274,349 4 6 
- L.314,089 4 6 


To Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and Pri- 
vates wounded; to the Parents and dependent 
Relatives of Officers, Non-Commissioned (Officers 
and Privates Killed; and in Annuities to Widows 
and Children, commencing from the 18th June 
1615; and to the Prussian and other Foreign 


Troops = - - 


- L. 228,621 Ll 


FExpences from 18th June 1815, to 18th June 1815. 


Advertising, Printing, and Stationary - 
Lease of House, Fixtures, Rent, and Taxes 


Salaries to the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and 


Clerks, for three years - - 
Engraving, Stamps, Postage, and 

Balance at the Bankers - - - 


other incidental 


4,475 6 
2,133 12 


- 3,353 10 


2,520 15 
5,880 14 1 


561,074 12 4 


STATEMENT OF THE APPROPRIATION. 


Annuities granted for Life. 
To the Widows of Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and 


Privates killed 


To the Wounded Non-commissioned Officers, and Privates totally 


To dependent Relatives - . 


Amount of Annuities for Life - 


L.9,930 


1,698 
540 


L.12,168 


Annuities granted for limited Periods. 
To the Children of Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and Privates, 


and to complete Orphans 


Total Amount of Annuities ° 


To the Parents and de 


- - - - - - 9,708 
Voted in Money. 
To the Wounded Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and Privates - L.83,834 
ndent Relatives of Officers, Non-commissioned 
Officers, and Privates killed, leaving no Widows or Children - -« 34,172 


To the Foreign Troops, viz. 


Prussians, Brunswickers, Hanoverians, and Netherlanders = - 
Additional for the exclusive benefit of their Orphans, rendered 


such by the Campaign of 1815 : 


Total Amount voted in Money 


_ 10.— The Alien bill.— While this bill was 
in progress through Parliament, it was dis- 
covered by ministers, that a number of 
foreigners had been able to defeat its opera- 
tion with respect to themselves, by be- 
coming proprietors of Bank of Scotland 
stock ; an old Scots act of Parliament, 
giving the right of citizenship to foreigners 
making purchases of this stock to a small 
amount. In consequence of this disco- 
very, a clause was introduced into the alien 
bill to rescind this act, but which was 
thrown out, on account of some informali- 
ty. A short bill was afterwards introduc- 


ed, specially for the purpose of suspending 


L..45,000 


17,500 
——— 62,500 


L.180,506 


the operation of the Scots act till a limited 
period next years and while this was in 
progress, the greatest exertion was made 
by foreigners, residing in London, to be 
beforehand in securing its advantages. 
Yesterday forenoon, a gentleman reached 
Edinburgh from London, in the short space 
of forty-two hours ; he was furnished with 
a number of powers of attorney to pur- 
chase stock in the name ef foreigners, and 
succeeded before three o’clock in putting 
thirty-eight of them upon the list of pro- 
puetors. In the course of the fortnight 
preceding, upwards of one hundred pur- 
chases of Bank of Scotland stock were 
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made by foreigners residing in this coun- 
try. 

Baillie vy. Dr Bruson, for 
Crim. Con.—This cause, which was tried be- 
fore the Jury Court on the 12th March last, 
(as noticed in our number for April.) when 
the Jury returned a verdict, inding the 
charges in the issue not proven, was brought 
before the Second Division of the Court of 
Session, on Wednesday the 10th instant, 
by Mr Jeffrey, who, in a speech of some 
length, moved for a new trial, on the 
grounds that the decision was cortrary to 
evidence; and that much additional im- 

rtant evidence had been obtained, whieh 
would place the criminality of the defender 
beyond the possibility of doubt. ‘This evi- 
dence their Lordships ordered to be printed, 
and, with the notes of the Lord Commuis- 
sioner, laid before them. 

Earthquake.—On the 9th instant about 
twenty minutes past two o’Clock P. M. 
there was a smart shock of an earthquake, 
in the neighbourhood of Hayfield, on Loch- 
awe side. ‘The shock was felt by several 
families in a range of two or three miles, 
but no injury was sustained by it. 

Melancholy Accident.—Y esterday three 
young men, all brothers, sons of Wilham 
M‘Arthur, farmer near Gartmore, went to 
bathe in a linn, in the water of Keltie, at 
that place, and were drowned. Their ayes 
were about 18, 20, and 24 years. The 
two oldest were fully six feet high, and the 
depth of the water little more than seven 
feet. 

Golfing.—A contest at this ancient na- 
tional game took place in Leith Links, on 
the Lith instant, between the Leith and 
Thistle Golf Clubs, six of each club on a 
side, matched two and two, the best of six 
matches in three rounds; when, after a 
display of exquisite art and skill on both 
sides, victory declared in favour of the 
Thistle Golf Club, by a majority of two 
matches, and seven holes. The gold medal 
given by the Thistle Golf Club was played 
tor on Leith Links, on the Gth, and gained 
by Mr William Crawford, Leith. Mr ¢. 
holed the two rounds in 66 strokes, but 
was vigorously opposed by the late medal 
holder, who holed the two rounds in 67, 
and by another member, who holed the 
two rounds in 68 strokes. 

_ 20. The Prince Regent has been gra- 
ciously pleased to grant a pardon to John 
Lissons Blackwood, convicted at last Dum- 
fries Circuit of highway robbery, on con- 
dition of being transported for life. 

Expivsion of Fire-Domp.—On the 18th, 
Mr Miller, manager of the coal-work at 
Newton-Green, Ayr, accompanied by the 
eversman, went down into the pit, each 

vided with a safety-lamp. When they 
had proceeded a considerable way, the lamps 
indicated the presence of hydrogen, but, 
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having confidence in their efficacy, they 
proceeded until both lamps became red hot, 
and then the gas exploded, scorching and 
tossing them about. The oversman, al- 
though severely burnt, escaped with his 
life, but the manager was found dead, from 
all appearance suffocated by the choke 
damp which succeeded the explosion. This 
melancholy accident, it has been since 
found, upon inquiry, Was occasioned by 
some imperfection about the lamps then 
used, and not from any deficiency in Sir 
H. Davy’s invention. 

22. High Court of Justiciary.—Cattle 
Stealing.—This day, James Lindsay and 
John Anderson, fleshers in Edinburgh, 
were convicted, on their own -onfession, of 
having stelen a brown stot, the property of 
another flesher, from the old square of the 
Edinburgh slaughter-houses. They were 
each sentenced to transportation for seven 
years. 

Foriune-Telling.—The Court afterwards 
preceeded to the trial of Mary Hutchison, 
alias Arrol, from Glasgow, accused of false- 
hood, fraud, and wilful imposition. The 
indictment charged her, under the act of 
Geo. II. cap. 5. of having, for a consider- 
able period, during the years 1816, 1817, 
and 1818, at Glasgow, and in its vicinity, 
pretended, by means of incantation and 
enchantments, to tell fortunes, to cure 
diseases, &c. She was sentenced to six 
months imprisonment in the jail of Glas- 
gow. 

24. Wonderful Escape.—Y esterday, a8 
two gentlemen, after visiting the Devil's 
Miln, at the Rumbling Bridge over the 
Devon, in Kinross-shire, were viewing the 
tremendous rocks and romantic scenery in 
its immediate vicinity, one of them, in or- 
der still further to gratity his curiosity, im- 
prudently adventured too near the: brink 
of a precipice at least 60 feet high, where, 
having laid hold of a branch to support 
himself, it untortunately gave way, when 
he tumbled headlong into the abyss below. 
The other gentleman gave the alarm. He 
was extricated from his perilous situation, 
without having received any other injury 
than losing his fur-cap and getting a most 
complete ducking. Fortunately, he had 
fallen into a deep pool: otherwise he must 
inevitably have been dashed to pieces. 

Imitation Tea and Coffee-—The Board 
of Excise have been lately industrious in 
discovering and prosecuting dealers in these 
articles. On the 20th, Mr Melins was 
convicted in the Court of Exchequer, Lon- 
don, as a wholesale manufacturer of imita- 
tion tea with which he supplied the regu- 
lar dealers. The penalties amounted to 
two thousand pounds. A man named 
Edmund Rhodes, of Tenter-row, Shore- 
ditch, was convicted at Hatton-Garden 
Office, on the same day, in the penalty vf 
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L. 500, for having in his possession about 
500 Ibs. of sloe, thorn, and elder leaves, 
manufactured in imitation of tea. 

Battle of Bannoekburn.—The anniver- 
sary of this battle was this day celebrated 
at Rutherglen. 

Steam Packets.—A steam-boat, called 
the Rob Roy, was recently built to sail as 
a regular packet between Glasgow and 
Dublin; and she has just returned from 
her first voyage in safety. On Friday 
morning, the 19th, at four o’clock, she 
sailed from the Broomielaw, touched at 
Port-Glasgow, Greenock, and Gourock; 
but, owing to the boisterous state of the 
weather, it was deemed advisable to put 
into Lamlash bay, where she lay for eight 
hours. She proceeded to Carrick Fergus, 
and arrived in Dublin on Sunday morning 
at tee o’clock. At the earnest request 
of the passengers, Mr Napier, the propri- 
etor, consented to remain in Dublin two 
days, Sunday and Monday, and on Tues- 
day morning, at five o’clock, she sailed for 
Greenock, where she arrived at seven o'clock 
on Wednesday morning, the 24th, having 
performed her passage in the unprecedented 
short time of 26 hours. In crossing the 
channel she experienced a most severe 
storm, so much so that some of the pas- 
sengers proceeded from Carrick Fergus by 
the mail, to Dublin, where, to their asto- 
nishment, they met the Rob Roy, she hav- 
ing reached the port six hours before them. 

29. The county of Selkirk has adopted 
a number of resolutions for the suppression 
of idle and disorderly vagrants who tra- 
verse the country under pretence of seeking 
work, but who not unfrequently forcibly 
extort charity from the inhabitants of cot- 
tages in bye places, whom they find inca- 
pable of making any resistance. 

On the night of the 25th, a pinnace from 
Newhaven to Burntisland, when nearly 
half way over, was overset by a squall, when 
one of the crew, and a young gentleman, 
son of Mr Hutchison, town-clerk of Burnt- 
island, were unfortunately drowned. Three 
of the boatmen, and another passenger, by 
clinging to a chest and an oar, sustained 
themselves in the water, till a Newhaven 
boat, which had observed the accident at 
four miles distance, rowed up, and rescued 
them from death. 

Whales.——On the 22d a shoal of whales 
were discovered in the bay of Stornoway; 


and the boats of the place having set out 


in pursuit, contrived to drive them into the 
harbour, where, after a smart assault which 
lasted two or three hours, they were all, to 
the number of 105, killed. During this 


slaughter, the poor animals made a most. 


us roaring. The of the whales 
was 22 feet long, by 15 in circumference, 
and the smallest was 8 feet long. They 
were sold on the beach, on the 17th, for 
300. 
VOL. Ill. 
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2. Emigrations.—~Between the 9th ult. 
and the Ist inst. no fewer than 779 emi- 
grants have sailed from Leith to America. 
The Agincourt, Rogers, sailed on the 9th 
ult. for Quebec, with 298 passengers; the 
Agamemnon, Rogers, fer Quebec with 200; 
and the Ann, Liston, for Halifax and Ques 
bec, with 150, followed the week after; and 
yesterday, the British Queen, Thomson, 
sailed for Halifax, with 131. 

New Churches.—On Tuesday the 30th 
ult. the foundation stone of a new church 
for the parish of Airth was laid by Thomas 
Graham Stirling, Esq. the patron, assisted 
by Captain Burn, of the 4th dragoon 
guards, James Bruce, Esq. of Powtowlis, 
and several other gentlemen.—And on 
Friday the 26th ult. the foundation stone 
of the new Burgher meeting-house, North 
Leith, was laid in the ground feued by the 
congregation in Cobourg Street. A bottle 
was placed in the stone, containing a news 
paper, several coins, and a paper with a 
suitable inscription. 

Convicts.—Six vessels have recently 
been chartered by Government for the trans- 
portation of convicts to Botany Bay. ‘Two 
of the ships are lying at Woolwich, where 
the convicts are so numerous that sufficient 
room cannot be provided for them, and 80 
have in consequence been ordered back to 
Deptford. 

6.-—General Election.—For nearly 
month past the country has been filled 
with the tumult and bustle of a general 
election ; and almost every other object 
seemed to be for the time forgotten in the 
contests occasioned by the opposition of 
the respective candidates, In England the 
elections which excited most general interest 
were those for the cities of London, West- 
minster, and the borough of Southwark, in 
each of which the popular has gained the 
victory over the ministerialinterest. In Lon- 
don, Alderman Wood, Mr Waithman, Mr 
Wilson, and Alderman Thorp, have been 
chosen, to the exclusion of two ministerial 
candidates, Sir W. Curtis and Alderman 
Atkins, the former of whom had repre- 
sented that city in six successive Parlia- 
ments. In Southwark, Sir Robert Wil- 
son, well known in the military and poli- 
tical world, started against Mr Barclay, 
one of the former members, and was suc- 
cessful; and the election for Westminster 
terminated on the 4th, when Sir F. Bur- 
dett and Sir Samuel Romilly were de- 
clared the representatives. This latter 
place was keenly contested by Captain Sit 
Murray Maxwell, who obtained no fewer 
than 4808 votes. In the course of the 
poll, which continued for fifteen days, 
the animosity of the different parties broke 
forth into acts of the most shameful riot 
and outrage. Sir M. Maxwell, while re- 
turning to his hotel, was struck down by 
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ruffian in the crowd, and so severely 
he was not afterwards able to 

r on the hustings. On the 10th day 
another riot took place, and order was not 
restored, until a party of the Horse Guards 
ispersed the mob. Mr Brougham con- 

tested the county of Westmoreland against 
the Lonsdale interest, but was unsuccessful. 


and tore it to pieces. ‘The venerable pa- 
triot, Grattan, was struck on the head bya 
stone, and took shelter from the violence 
of the mob in a bookseller’s shop; till Mr 
Phillips, the celebrated barrister, coming 
up, persuaded the populace, by a friendly 
sech, to disperse. There was also some 
rioting at the D election, and the 
military was called out. One man lost his 
life by a shot which was fired; according 
to the coroner’s verdict, by some person un- 
known.—In Scotland, a very interesting 
contest took place for the county of La- 
nark, between Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
the former inember, and Admiral Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane. The influence of the ad- 
ministration was used in every way that 
could be devised for the latter candidate, 
but such was the merited popularity of the 
former, in this county, that, on the day of 
election, he headed his adversary by eleven 
votes..Sir John Dalrymple again con- 
tested the county of Edinburgh with Sir 
George Clerk, but lost it by 30 votes. 
Scottish Burgh Reform.—Perth, June 
24.—A general meeting of the guildry in- 
corporation was held this day in their hall, 
to consider of the proprietyof petitioning the 
Convention of Burghs, which meets at 
Edinburgh early next month, on the situ- 
ation of the Incorporation with respect to 
its having no voice in the election of the 
dean of guild, nor any vote in the election of 
the members who pretend to represent the 
Incorporation in Town Council, who 
only elect themselves. The Meeting was 
numerously attended, and a vote being 
taken on the subject of petitioning, it was 
carried unanimously (with the tion ef 
the Provost, Dean of Guild, and three 


tion ; thereafter a draught of a petition was 
read and approved of by the mem. 
bers, with the same The Pro. 
vost was then asked whether he’ would pre. 


ether member of the Conveution who 
would present it, and give it his “ 
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was advised by the Second Division of the 
Court of Session, on a condescendence and 
answers, given in, in terms of the interlo- 
cutor of 10th March last, requiring from 
the defenders “+ a pointed and articulate 
condescendence of the facts which they 
aver, and offer to prove, as to the existence 
of an usage in this burgh, altering or mo- 
ifying the regulation in the set of the 
burgh, which requires for persons to 
be chosen Councillors or Magistrates, 
the qualification of actual trafficking 
merchants or malimen.”’ The Magistrates 
condescended on sixty-four individu- 
als, from the year 1680 downwards, who 
were councillors, and, as alleged by them, 
not qualified in terms of the set. In the 
answers, all these instances, with the ex- 
ception of the parties complained of, were 
expressly controverted—in other words, it 
was asserted, that the persons fixed up- 
on were duly qualified, and that the set, 
up to the late deviations, was in viridi ob-- 
servantia. To ascertain the fact, their 
Lordships decided, that it was expedient te 
send an issue to the Jury Court, and the 
following interlocutor was accordingly pro- 
nounced: The Lords declare, that it is 
expedient in this cause to send an issue cr 
issues to be tried by a jury in terms of the 
statute, and direct the Clerk of the Jury 
Court, in preparing the issue or issues, to 
pay attention to the facts set forth in this 
condescendence, and the answers thereto, 
without regard to the specification of indi- 
vidual cases annexed thereto.” 
Edmburgh.—On the 34 instant, the Se- 
cond Division of the Court of Session ad- 
vised the reclaiming petition for the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh, in 
rie and others against . 
an alteration of the 
and setting aside the last election of 
the Town: Council. The whole of the 
Judges were of opinion that it would be 
necessary to take an answer to the petition, 
Mr Cranstoun, counsel for the complainers, 
stated, that he was aware, from state. 
ments made in the petition, that their 
Lordships would wish an answer ; and as 
he was quite ready to refute these state- 
ments, he prayed the Court to allow him 
to put in his answers by an early day, so 
that the cause might. be decided this ses-_ 
sion. The Lord Justice Clerk stated, 
that, from the immense pressure of busi- — 
ness, and weight of the roll, it was impose 
sible to advise the case this session. Fs 
On the 14th inst. the Convention of the — 
Royal Burghs of ‘Scotland ‘met "in this 
y, and on that and ‘the two following — 
days took into consideration petitions from _ 
the burghs of Dundee, Nairn, ' Stranraer, _ 
Queensterry, and Whithorn, which 
some imteresting discussion placer 
but this our limits oblige us to defer ail? 


next month. 


7 
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riot took place in Dubin alter 
| Bi Grattan and Mr Shaw had been re-elected 
7 for that city; the populace attacked the : 
ae car on which the members were chaired, 
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7. Bh Merchant es) that a memorial and pe- 
titton should be presented to 
> he wes the 
1. fh usual delegate from the burgh, who an. qq 
swered he would not, but would | 
whenever it appeared. It was therefore 
left to the committee to 
/ 
i oe peaint at the instance of Mr James 
yon, against the Magistrates of Inverness, 
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Cap. XX. For more effectually disco- 
vering the longitude at sea, and encourag- 
ing attempts to find a northern be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
to approach the Northern Pole.—-May 8. 

Commissioners may propose three scales 
of reward to persons making discoveries re- 
garding the longitude. 

Commissioners may expend L. 1000 a- 

ear in making experiments, &c.; and a 
like sum in ascertaining the latitade and 
longitude of places. 

Rewards may be allowed to persons 
making improvements in former inven- 
tions. 

Persons first finding and sailing through 
any passage between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cif Oceans shall receive a reward of 
L. 20,000. 
Persons first 
gree of the No 
ward of J.. 5000. 
Commissioners may reward attempts to 
approach the same. 
Commissioners may cause nautical al- 
manacks, &c. to be made and published. 
| No unauthorized persons to publish the 
nautical almanack. 
XXI. To revive and continue, 
until the 5th of July 1819, several laws 
relating to the duties on glass made in 
Great Britain, and to prohibit the making 
of smalts within a certain distance of any 
other Sy ger pre or by the maker of any 
other kind of glass.—May 8. 
_ Cap. XXII. For fixing the rates of 
subsistence to be paid to innkeepers and 
others on quartering soldiers.— May 8. 

Cap. XXIIL or raising the sum of 
three millions, by the transfer of certain 
three pounds per centum annuities into 
other annuities, at the rate of three pounds 
ten shillings per centum ; and for granting 
annuities to di certain E uer 
Subscribers of not less than L. 2000, 3 
per cent. consols or reduced annuities, 
with a payment of L. 11 for every L. 100 
annuities, shall be entitled to annuities 
at the rate of 34 percent. _. 

The payments of L. 11 on each L. 100, 
3 aA cents. not to exceed L. 3,000,000. 
ibers having transferred L. 15 per 
cent. to the commissioners for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt by May 4, shall 
transfer the remaining L. 
November 27, 1818... 


roaching within one de- 
Pole entitled to a re- 
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Acts passed in the 58th Year of the Reign of Geo. III. or in the Sixth Session of the 
Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Times of payment of the said L. 11 per 
cent. 

Persons making transfers of the stock 
subscribed before certain periods shall be 
entitled to L. 88 in the annuities of 34 per 
cent., to commence at the times herein men- 
tioned. 

Persons completing their transfer of the 
3 per cent. consols by a certain time, en- 
titled to a dividend of Lis. cent. 

Commissioners of the national debt may, 
on certain conditions, purchase the 34 per 
cent. annuities. 34 per cents. may be ta- 
ken for the purchase of life-annuities, to be 
computed by converting the 34 per cents. 
into 3 per cents. 

Allowance of L.800 for every miliion 
subscribed shall be made to the bank. 

Cap. XXIV. For enabling his Majes- 
ty to make further provision for his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and to 
settle an annuity on the Princess of Hesse, 
in case she shall survive his said Royal 
Highness. May 8. 

An annuity of L. 6000 ted to the 
Duke of Cambridge, and a like annuity to 
the Duchess, in case she shall survive the 
Duke. | 
Cap. XXV. For enabling his Majesty 
to settle an annuity on her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Cumberland, in case . 
of her surviving his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland.—May 8. 

An annuity of L.6000 granted to the 
Duchess of Cumberland, in case she shall 
survive the Duke. 

Cap. XXVI. To continue, until the 
5th of July 1819, two acts made inthe 
54th and 56th years of’ his yen Majes- 
ty’s reign, for regulating the trade in spi- . 
Grest Britain and Ireland re- 
‘mead and to amend the same.—May 

Cap. XX VII.—To permit the importa- 
tion ye certain articles into his Majesty’s 
colonies or plantations in the West Indies, 
or on the continent of South America, and 
also certain articles into certain portsin the 
West Indies.—May 23. | 

Tobacco, &c. may be imported into the 
West Indies or South America in British- 
built ships. Peas and beans, of the growth 
of any colonies in the West. Indies, &c. 


belonging to any foreign European sove- 
reign, may be im 


in the West Indies menti in certaim . 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


JOHN DYSON, of Watford, Hertfordshire, 
for certain apparatus for the culture and tillage of 
land. May 26, 1815. 

CHARLES GREENWAY, of Manchester, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinner, for an improvement 
in the operation of opening raw cotton or cotton 
wool previous to the carding and — the 
game, and by which improvements such operation 
will be facilitated May 26. 

GEOKGE MICHAEL, of St Austle, Cornwall, 
builder, for improvements in the method of open- 
ing and shutting windows or sashes; and also in 
the application of machinery to the opening and 
shutung window-shutters, and inother cases where 
the aforesaid improvements may be applied. May 


26. 
HENRY TAYLOR, of Kingston, Surrey, 
gentleman, for improvements on machines or ap- 
paratus for catching and destroying rats and other 
vermin, May 26. 
THOMAS HOMFRAY, of the Hyde, Kinfare, 


Staffordshire, iron-master, for a new kind of bob- | 


bin or bobbins used in spinning and other manu. 
factories. May 28. 

WILLIAMLESTER, of the Commercial Read, 
Middlesex, engineer, for a method of increasing 
and projecting light produced by lamps or other 
means, June 2. 

GEORGE ATKINSON, of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
canvas manufacturer, for a combination of ma- 
terials to produce an article resembling bomba- 
zeen. June 10. 

WILLIAM EATON, of Wiln Mills, Derby 
shire, cotton-spinner, for improvements in certain 
parts of the machinery employed in the roving ane 
spinning of cotton and wool. June 15. 

ROBERT WINCH, of Shoe-lane, London, 
Printers’ carpenter and press-maker, and RICH 
ARD HOLDEN, of Stafford-street, St Mary-le- 
bone, Middlesex, gentleman, for machinery to 
communicate motion and power to various other 
machinery which requires reciprocating or alter- 
nating motion. June 1d. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

June 5.—The honour of Knighthood, conferred 
upon ¢ ‘harles Brown, of Margaretta Farm, Knight 
of the Royal Order of the Rea Fagle of Prussia, 
(of the third class,) and late First Physician to the 
Prussian Court and Army. ; 

13.—The Right Honourable George Canning, 
the Right Honourable Sir Robert Stewart, (com- 
monly called Viscount of Castlereagh,) Knight of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter; theRightHon- 
ourable Henry Earl Bathurst, Knight of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter; and the Right Hon- 
ourable Henry Viscount Sidmouth, his Majesty's 
three Principal Secretaries of State; the Right 
Honourable Robert Banks, Earl of Liverpool, 
oy oo of the Most Noble Order of the Garter; 
the Right Honourable Nicholas Vansittart, Chan- 
eellor of his Majesty's Exchequer; the Right Hon- 
ourable John Lord Teignmouth; the Right Hon- 
ourable John Sullivan; the Right Honourable 
Thomas Hamilton, (commonly called Lord Bin- 
ning;) the Right Honourable William Sturges 
Bourne; James Mordaupt William Cecil, Esq. 
{commonly called Viscount Cranborne;) and 

aipole;) to be his Majesty's Commissieners 
the Affairs of India. 

Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June 12.—Rev. J. L. Sutton, to the R ; 
Oakley Parva, Northamptonshire. 

18.—The Rey. Mr James Boyd was formally in- 
ducted into the ministry of the Caledonian Church, 
m Cross Street, Hatton-Garden, by the members 
of = — Presbytery in London. 

e Associate ssbytery of Kelso have sus- 
tained the call presented to Mr James Stark by 
the congregation at Ayton under their inspec- 
Joh 

.—-Rev. John Armstrong, to the Rectories of 
Lickmelossy and Balinakill, 
of Leitrim, county Galway. at — 


27.—Rev. James Gibson, to 
Warlington, Suffolk. the Rectory of 
Ill, MILITARY. 


Brevet Capt. B. Harvey 1. F. to be Major in the 
Amy 16th May 1818, 


\ 


Bt. Maj. B. Harvey to be Lt.-Co.. 

on the Cont. of Europe only 
16th May 1818. 
5 Dr. Gas. Lieut. C. Frost to be Capt. by purch. 
vice R. Storey, ret. i4th do. 
6 Drs. Cha. Hall to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Dames, pro. 2ist do- 
Wim. Inge to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Seymour, 25 Dr. 14th do. 


S Cornet H. Cochrane to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Pottinger, ret. 21st do. 
19 Cornet and Adj, Wm. Glanville to have 
rank of Lieut. 7th do. 
21 Gent. Cadet R. Hare to be Cornet, 
vice Broadhead, cancelled @&th do. 
25 Lieut. R. Williams to be Capt. by pur. 


vice Dalrymple, ret. 14th do. 

Cormet F. Seymour, to be Lieut. by 

purch. vice Williams do. 

StaffC.Cav. Ass. Surg. J. W. Watson, from h. p. 

58 F. to be Ass. Surg. vice Foster, 

5 Dr Gas. _ 16th Apr. 

Colds, F. G. Ass, Surg. T. Maynard to be Bn. 

Surg. vice Rose, 64 F. 28th do. 

S. Gilder to be Ass, Surg. vice May- 

nard do. 

John Temple to be Ensign by purch. 

vice Coleman, cancelled 14th May 
Gent. Cadet R. Minty to be Ensi 

by pureh. do. 

Ce T. H. Light, from 14 F. to 

Capt. vice Dallas ret. on h. p. 

F, ree. diff. ’ do. 

10 Gent. Cadet Wm. Goodes to be En- 


1F. 


sign do. 

E. Moore to be 

12 Lieut. M. J. Jenkins is reinstated in 
his former rank, viz. 

14th Oct. 1812. 

Gent. Cadet B. J. Carnie to be En- 

sign 2ist May 1818. 

4 Capt. T. Hall from h, p. 14 F. to be 

Capt. vice Light do. 

15 Gent. Cadet R. Battersby to be Ee 

sign ° 

17 Gent. Cadet J. Carruthers to be En- 


do. 
24 p. yeh. 
vice DoWotggen, 19 do. 
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Paym. vice Payne, do. 
Lieut. J. W. Plunkett, from h. p. 
50 F. to be Lieut. vice Pratt, h. p. 
19th do. 
—— Ii, Boldero, from h. p. 10 F. 
to be Lieut. vice Rawstone, b. pe 
20th do. 
M. M‘Leod, from h. p- 79 

to be Lieut. vice White, h. p. 
2ist do. 
Gent. Cadet D. Vandergee to be E-n- 
sign do. 
Gent. Cadet T. Hadwin to be En- 
sign 
Lieut. Emerson’s Commission is 
dated the Lith May !809. 
Gent. Cadet H. Coghan to be Ensign 
2ist May 1518. 
Bt. Lt. Col, E. Miles to be Lt. Col. 
7th do. 
Bt. Major T. Evans to be Major, 
vice Miles do. 
Lieut. W. H. Wrench to be Capt. 
vice Evans do. 
Capt. R. Power, from h. p. 75 F. to 
be Capt. 28th do. 
Ensign J. H. Law, to be Lieut. vice 


Wrench 7th do. 
Ensign P. Bain, to be Lieut. 
5d June 


Lieut. D. J. Conway, from 61 F. to 
be Lieut. 4th do. 
Fred. Money to be Ensign, vice Law 
7th May 

Gent. Cadet W. H. Rogers to be 
Ensign do. 
W. Markham to be Ensign by pote 
viee Bain od June 
Ensign J. O‘Meara, from h. p. 27 F. 
to be Ensign, vice Lloyd 4th do. 
B. Lloyd to be Qua, Mas. vice 
Wainwright, ret. on h. p. 27 4 
do. 

E. G. O. Keppel to be Ensign by 
purch. vice O’Donell, 75 F. do. 

B. Satterthwaite to be Ensign by 
purch. vice Nestor, pro. 7th May 
Gent. Cadet R. Taggart to be —_ n 
2ist do. 

Lieut. T. Foreman to be Capt. by 
purch. vice Gregory, ret. 14th do. 
Ensign E. J. Chauvel, to be Lieut. 
by purch. vice Foreman do. 
W. Ouseley to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Chauvel 20th do. 
Gent. Cadet W. Hewetson to be En 


sign 21st do. 
Gent. Cadet A. Murray to be Ensign 
2ist Ma 


Lieut. R. Read, from h. p. 38 F. 
to be Lieut. viee Conroy 58 F. 
4th June 
A. Stanford to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Mitchell, 19 Dr. 14th May 
Gent. Cadet G. G. Warden, to be 
Ensign 2ist do. 
A. O'Donnell, from 43 F. to 
be Ensign, vice Donald, dead 
4th June 
Gent. Cadet R. Janns, to be Ensign 
21st May 
H. Jelf, to be Ensign 


0. 
Lieut. Robert Law to be Adj. vice 
Anderson, res. Adj. only 14th do. 
G. H. Smith, to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Mills, York Rang. 7th do. 
Ensign J. O. Lloyd, to be Lieut. 
vice Henry, 4 14th do. 
Brinsley Eyre, to be Ensign, y 4 


Lilo 
Surg. J. Lightbody, from h. p. 28 
F. to be Surg. vice Browne, ret. 
eut, J. to vice B. 
Dale. deat 


‘ath June . Cornet Wi 
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¥ . C. Spencer to be Ensign by pur. Ensign T. Andrews to be Lieut. vice 
Netterville 14th Mia 1518. J. Dale 
Gent. Cadet G. Murray to be Ensi H. Vaughan to be Ensign, vice An- 
21st do. drews do. 
Lieut. W. Campbell from h. p. 84F. = 100 Lieut. W. L. Maberly, from 9 Dr. 


to be Capt. by pureh. vice Thom- 
son, ret. 14th May 
105 John Pursord to be Ensign by pur. 
vice Walsh, pro. 4th June 
4 W. 1. Reg. James Bassett (o be Ensign, vice 
Drayton, W. I. Rang. do. 
R. Af. Corps Ensigi: T. M‘Rae to be Lieut. vice 
Bryant, dead 14th May 
R. Cheator to be Ensign, vice M‘!iue 
do. 
R. Yk. Ra. Ensign C. Mills, from 73 F. to be 
Ensign, vice M‘Donagh, ret. 
7th May 
R. W. I. Ra. Ensign H. Drayton from 4 W. L. R. 
to be Ensign, vice M‘ Neil, dead 
June 
Yk. Chass, Hosp. Assist. Whyte, tobe sist. 
Surg. vice O'Bryan, dead 1ith May 
1 Ceyl. Reg. Assist. Surg. L. Hoatson, from h. p. 
5 Ceyl. . to be Assist. Surg. 
' vice Kennedy, dd. 10th Dee. 1517. 
Royal Military College. Lieut. G. Procter, from 
h. p. 5 F. to be Adj. vice Abraham, pro. 
24th Feb, 1815, 
Hosp. Staff. —— Q. M‘Millan to be Dep. 
Insp. of Hosp. by Brevet 14th May 
— John Walker to be Dep. 
Insp. of Hosp. by Brevet “1st do. 
Assist. Surg. A. Nicol, M. D. from 
80 F. to be Surgeon to the Forces 
25th do. 
Hosp. Assist. B. O’Beirne, from h. p. 
to be Hosp. Assist. vice Whyte 
lith do. 
J, Hoey, from h. p. to be 
Hosp. Assist. do. 


Exchanges. 


Brevet Lt. Col. Evatt, from 55 F. with Brevet 
Major Morris, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 

Briscoe, from 63 F. with Major 

Le Geyte, h. p. 

Brevet Major P. Campbell, from 52 F. with Capt. 
Cross, h. p. 


Maxwell, from 50 F. ree. diff. with 

Capt. Seott, h. p. 62 F. 

Gomersall, from 58 F. with Capt. 

Johnson, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 

Capt. Dowbiggen, from 58 F. with “apt. Burke, 
h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. 

Mackay, from York Chass. with Brevet 
Major Poitier, h. p. 7 W. 1. R. 

—— Sir F. Barton, from 2 F. with Brevet Ma- 
jor O'Shaughnessy, h. p. 101 F. 

—— Grimstea:', from 2 F. G. with Capt. Army- 
tage, R. York Rang. 

— from. 72 f'. with Capt. Somerset, h. 

Lieut. Dowd, from 21 Dr. with Lieut. Collins, 5 

Coulthard, from 17 Dr. with Lieut. Fisk, 
h. p- br. G. 

—— Jeffries, from 1 F. rec. diff with Lieut. 
Carter, h. p. 

—— Meagher, from 7 F. with Lieut. Brownlow, 
45 F. 

—— Wilkinson, from 40 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Garner, h. p- 

—— Fnsor, from 3 W. 1. R. with Lieut. Brown, 
h. p. 82 F. 

Constable, from York Rang. with Lieut. 

Anderson, h. p. 8 W. L. R. 

Simpson, from 25 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Anderson, h. p. 

Joyes, from 95 F. with Lieut. Fetgusson, 


———- Layton ane Rifle Brigade, with Lieut Fra- 


ser, 95 F. 

—— Williams, from 8 Dr. rec, diff. with Lieut. 
Wharton, h. p. 21 F. 

——— Loppinot, from 37 F. rec. diffi with Lieut, 
T. Vincent, h. p. 12 F. 

—— Moore, from 64 F. rec, diff. with Lieut 
Mair, 

fronf3 Dr. rec. diff. with Cor- 

net Philips, h. p. 23 Dr, 
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2d Lieut. Geddes, from 21 F. with Ensign Lewis, 
h. p. 103 F. 

Ensign Dernzey, from 12 F. with Ensign Stirke, 
h. p. 

. Browne, from 26 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 

Maxwell, h.p. 104 F. 

Innes, from 37 F. with Ensign Bentham, 

h. p. 52 F. 

St Lawrence, from 64 F. with Ensign 

Hoehne, h. p. 60 F. 

Barter, from 85 F. with Ensign Gple, h. p- 

60 F. 

Machean, from 79 F. with Ensign Graeme, 

h. p. 89 F. 

Cliffe, from 93 F. with Ensign Hume, h. 


Quarter Mast. Crabtree, from 12 F. with Quarter 
Mast. Grady, h. p. 87. F. 

Sanderson, from 40 F. with Quar- 
ter Mast. Jackson, h. p. 47 F. 

Surg. Collins, from 58 F. with Surg. Catheart, 
h. p. 60 F. 

Barlow, from 52 F. with Surg. Bulkeley, 
h. p. 62 F. 

i Waite, from 83 F. with Surg. Punshon, h. 

» 93 F. 

Assist. Surg. Macleod, from 1 F. G. with Assist. 
Surg. Johnson, h. p. 100 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Capt. N. Storey, 3 Dr. G. 
Dalrymple, 25 Dr. 

Gregory, 56 F. 

Thomson, 100 F. 

Lieut. Pottinger, 8 Dr. 

Ensign M‘Donagh, R. York Rang. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Cornet Broadhead, 21 Dr. 
Ensign Coleman, } F. 


Cashiered. 
Ensign Moffatt, 19 F. 


Officers killed and wounded in the late ope. 


rations in India, from the \9th to the 


24th December 1817. 


Killed. Lieut D. M‘Leod, 1 F. 21 Dee. 1817. 
Lieut. Bell, 1 F. 24th Dee. 1817. 
Wounded. Lieut. J. M‘Gregor, 1 F. 

Lt. Col. Campbell, severely, 1 F. 
Lieut. Elliot, (Mil. Sec. at Madras) 
Royal Engineers. 


Deaths. 


Col. Elford, Lt. Gov. of St John’s, 17th June 1818 
Lieut. Col. Sir W. O. Hamilton, late 2 Vet. Bn. 
oth June 1818, 
Major M‘Cullock, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. May 1815. 
Capt. Raban, h. p. 8 F. 7th June lsis. 
M‘Glashan, 19 F. (late 1 Ceylon Regt.) 
2d Dee. 1817. 
Hewan, h. p. 21 F. 13th May 1515. 
R. Dale, 84 F. 22d May 1818, 
—— Cross, Cambridge Mil. 
Lieut. Gibson, 24 Dr, 20th Nov. 1817. 
Hilliard, 55 F. 


Barlow, 55 F. Ist Nov, 
Harrison, 69 F. llth Nov. 


Coghlan, 87 F. 19th Nov. 
——— Fleish, h. p. 2 Line K. G. L. 21st Dee. 1817. 
Cornet Pott, h. p. Brunswick Hussars 
7 15th May 18138. 
Ensign Donald, 65 F. 26th May 1818, 
De Brandenstein, h. p. Brunswick Inf, 
10th May 1818. 
Olfermann, 1 Foreign Vet. Bn. 20th Mar. 
Paymaster Goodwin, 4 D. G. 25d May 1818. 
Adj. Lt. Pellichoddy, 24 Dr. 22d Nov. 1817. 
Surg. Storey, at Bahamas, 10th Apr. 1818. 
—- — White, h. p. 44 F. (late of 1 Ceylon Regt.) 


19th Jan. 
Asst. Surg. Callow, 8 Dr. 19th Nov. IS17> 
Prendergast, h. p. 60 F. 


Ist Apr. 1518. 
Coulthard, 87 F. 17th Nov. 1817. 


IV. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
Names. ia Names. 
Commanders, Henry King 
Wim. Geo. Martin Chas. Wemyss 
Bartholomew Bonifant W. J. Hope Johnstone 
Chas. Newton Hunter Edw. Hackett 
Edw. Le C. Thornbrough Horatio Montagu 
Wim. Hanham 
Superannuated Commanders, Benj. P. Sadler 
John Jones: Thos. Cook 
N. H. Holworthy 
Masters, 
Lieutenants. M. Curran 
Archibald Grant James Martin 
Joseph Arguimbau 
Nich. Robilliard Sur, * 
R. L. Baynes James Gilchrist 
Chas. P. Madryll Eb. Johnston 
Chas. Frederi 
Appointments. 


Admiral—Sir George ye Commander in Chief at Portsmouth. 
ow 


Rear-Admiral—Sir Josias ey to Cork. 


Vice- Admiral—Sir Chas. Hamilton, Bart. to be Commander in Chief at Newfoundland. 


Names. | Ships. Names, Ships. 
G.R Pecheil opaze 
Sam. Warren Lioutonente, iu 
John Furneaux Edward Hacket Beaver 
Francis &tanfell P. G. Panton Bellette 
James Tomkinson as. Cheape Ditto 
R. Shannon has. Fraser Bulwark 
W. ~ E. W. C. Astley Ditto 
riggs T. Phelp Ditto 
i. Fred. Chamier Ditte 
Thos. D. Stewart Ditto 
Thos, Blackistgn, F. L. Ditto 


[July 


J. Ge ¢ 


i818 


Chas. 


Geo, 
Jas. B 
H.C. 

Jos. Pe 
Win. S 
Goo. 
Win. 
Aug. 7 
Henry 
H. A. 

Chas. 

M. G. 

H. D. 

Chas. 
John 3 
Hon. 
Henry 
Chast 
Alb. 
}ion. ¢ 
Jas. St 
John | 
Chas. 


J. Lf 


M. J. 
John 

Gusta’ 
R. M. 
Henry 
Willia 
Sp. Sn 
Rob. | 
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Names. Ships. ' Names. Ships. 
Chas. Haydon Carron iGeo. Patterson Dotterell 
J. G. Graham Ditto HJas. Wilson Eden 
Geo. Chevalier Confianece iLivyd Edwards Egeria 
Jas. Burton Ditto as. Paddon Ferret 
H.C. Harrison Conqueror as. T. Taylor Florida 
Jos, Pearse Cyrus R. Anderson Fly 
Win. Snell Driver R. B. Gregory Harlequin 
Goo. Dunsford E. Gilling Heron 
Win. Daniell Ditto B. Hazel Hope 
Aug. Thos. Hicks Falmouth H. W. Kent Iphigenia 
Henry Foster Fly os. Martin Leveret 
H. A. Perkins impregnable T. Hales Liverpool 
Chas. B. Louis Ditto G. Evans Magicienne 
M.G. H. Whish Ditto J. Jenkins Nimrod 
H. D. Twysden Iphigenia H. Garratt Pandora 
Chas. W. Ross Lee John Town Phaeton 
John Molesworth, F. L. Ditto . P. Lurehen Pioneer 
Geo. Pigot Leveret Lewis John Queen Charlotte 
Hon. C. Abbot Liifey J.C. Atkinson Racchorse 
Henry Eden Ditto J. B. Stent Ramillies 
Chas Hope Ditto W. Sidne Rosario 
Alb. H. Wilson Liverpool John Gritliths Sappho 
J, A. Campbell Ditto )M. Curran Shamrock 
Hon. G. Barrington Ditto as. Raith Seout 
Jas. Stewart Musquito C. Burney Tiber 
John Brothers Opossum W. Purdo Tonnant 
Chas. Wemyss Pelican A. J. Russel Topaze 
W. C. Barker Perseus Surgeons. 
R. B. Reed Phaeton iM. Goodsir Albans 
John Geary Ditto John Cochrane Bellette 
das, S. Hoare Ditto iG. P. M. Young Britomart 
Rob. Faussett Ditto i Thos. Stewart Bulwark 
J. L. Beckford Queen Charlotte [James Stewart Carron 
Richd, Morgan Ditto iM. Doak Confiance 
H. M. Williams Ditto ohn Duke Dorothea 
Geo. Allen Ditto Alexander Anderson Eden 
Thos. R. Brigstocke Ditto ohn Maclean kly 
M. J. Currie Racehorse Allan Waters Heron 
John Faulkner Ditto John Edwards Isabella 
Gustavus Evans Racoon Sam. Phillips Leveret 
R. M. Teed Ramillies Thos. Martill Liverpool 
Henry King Rifleman P. Allen Nimrod 
William Hanham Ditto Bob Blake Perseus 
Sp. Smith Roehfort Ab. Martin Phaeton 
Rob. Bruce Royal Sov. Yacht |J. P. O’Berne Queen Charlotte 
And. Biard Sappho Jas. M‘Connell Racehorse 
David Peat Severn Robert Kirkwood Spencer 
E. J. Johnston !Andrew Henderson Scout 
Horatio Montagu Shearwater M. Capponi Sybille 
Cc. V. Vernon Sir Francis Drake |W. Hue Tamar 
WN. Glasscock Ditto ames Fo Topaze 
hk. Chamberlayne Ditto ames Gilchrist Tyrian 
G. B. Warren Spartan Assistant Surgeons. 
Mich. Dickson Superb ackson Cochrane Bacchus 
Mich. M. Wroot ditto Geo. Webster Bellette 
Rob. Gore Scout Thos. Bell Carron 
Thos. Fraser Ditto jAndrew Ramsay Confianee 
John Fletcher Tees HA. N. Murray Congo 
Christopher Knight Tartar Robert Malcolm Conqueror 
B. J. Waterhouse Ditto David Fulton Drake 
Alex. A. Sandilands Ditto }Alex. Buchannan Even 
John M‘Donell Ditto jE van Bowen Fly 
Henry Reneau Tonnant ohn Greenish Griffon 
Edw. Luscombe Topaze oseph M‘Gowan Ister 
Jas. Wilkie Ditto John Havard Leveret 
Wm. Moriarty Ditto J. M. Buchan Minden 
H. J. H. Seymour Ditto as. Smith Pelican 
Geo. Hutchison Vengeur ohn Houston Phaeton 
David Welch Ditto as. Barnhill Pigue 
W. Price Harpey Rev. Cloud Brown Primrose 
John Bowie Kite ohn Macfarland Racehorse 
Marines. Wm. H. Clunes Rifleman 
2d Lt. Wm. Calamy Eden Robert Somerville Shearwater 
ist Lt. Rich. Farmar Iphigenia Wm. Morgan Scout 
Peter Conolly Ister Hugh Moffat Topaze 
“d Lt. J. R. Williams Liverpool rsers. 
Capt. Henry Cox Northumberland hos. Mends - Bellette 
Ist Lt. Ed. Haneock Ditto Robert Hill Carron 
2d Lt. G. J. Bristowe Phaeton Wr. Isaac te 
M. Fenton Tamar Thos. Menzies Iphigenia 
Jas. Thompson Tiber Wm. Morton Leveret. 
Sam. Cox 'Topaze ames Wilson Perseus 
Masters. James Watts P| \aeton 
John Oliver Antelope \rthur Lupton Racehorse. 
Jas. Holyoak Bellette Thomas Fox Rifleman 
W. White Bulwark Starr. Scout 
W. Read Carnation |Win. Askew Tartar 
J. W. Pill ‘arron \Peter Huglies Topaze 
T. P. Thomas Confiance Chaplaim 
Jas, Dewnie Coremandel ames Otway 
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Miscellaneous. 


Lieutenant toh Priest to be Warden of Plymouth Dock-Yard. 


Lieutenant W. Taylor to be Lieutenant of Greenwich Hospital. 


R. Crosdaile to be Storekeeper of Jamaica Yard. 
R. T. Forster to be Agent of Malta Hospital. 
John Gilbert to be Storekeeper of Antigua Yard. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tur month of June has been distinguished by an unusually elevated temperature. 

a dry clrar atmosphere, and continued bright sunshine. This was particularly the 
character of the first half of the month, during which the thermometer rose frequently 
above 70, and scliom sunk below 50. The barometer also stood high, and, except- 
ing one very slight shower on the 4th, there was hardly a drop of rain. A thunder 

‘ storm on the 12th produced a considerable diminution of temperature, and after the 


loth, there fell some very heavy showers. 


Still the heat was greater than usual, the 


thermometer risiny every day above 60, and the hygrometer also indicated a dry at- 


ure it ¥ 


'+ naturally be expected, that, after such weather, vegetation would 


be strong and sepid. Thus, however, has by no means been the case. The appear- 
anec of the fields at this moment is far from being so luxuriant as it was at the end of 
June last year. The ground has been rendered so hard by the drought of the last half 
of May and first of June, that it would require a great deal more rain than has yet fal- 
len to reach the roots of the plants, and, unless there be more rain soon, the crops wil! 


not be weighty. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Register kept on thé Banks of the Tay, four miles east JSrom 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet. 


JUNE 1818. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees, 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . 67.2 | Maximum, 12th day, 79.5 
- «temperature, 10A.M. .  . 62, Lowest maximum, 21st, 


- Of daily extremes, . 

. . . 10 A. M. and 10 P. M. . 
- « 4 daily observations, 58.6 


Whole range of Thermometer, . . . §10.0 

Mean daily ditto, ° ° ° 17.0 

« «+ temperature of spring water, . . 55.5 
BAROMETER. Inches. 

Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 63) . 29,830 


« WP. M. (temp. of mer. 65) . 29,835 


- «+ doth, (temp. of mer. 65) 29.851 
Whole range of Barometer, ° 5.780 
Mean daily ditto, ° -192 


HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S). Degrees, 
Mean of 10 A. M, 54.5 
both, . . . . 26.5 
Rain in Inches, 1.725 
Kvaporationinditto, . . , 3470 

WILSON’'S HYGR 
Mean of 10 A. M. 52.8 


Highest minimum, ° , 
Highest 10 A. M. 1%th, - 740 
Lowest ditto, 

Highest 10 P. M. ° 12th, . 66.0 


Lowest ditto, . 24th, 49.0 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 11th, - 2.0 
Leastditto, . . 11.0 

, BAROMETER. Inches. 
Highest 10 A. M. ° 6th, . 50.408 


Lowest ditto, 7 . 29.300 
Highest 10 P. M. 6th, . 50555 


rreatest range 24 28th . 

Leastditto,” . . ‘ith, 014 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. 


Highest 1OA.M. 12th, . 78.0 
Highest 10 P. M. ° lith, . 43.0 


Lowest ditto, 96th, 40 


WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 


Greatest dryness, 12th, 10A.M. . 
Least ditto, 26th, 10 P. M. " 26 


Fair days 25 ; ray days 7; wind, west of meridian, 22; east of meridiun, 8. 
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ia 1818.7] Regisier.—Agricullural Report. 97 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLI, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, 
N. B.—The Observations are mace twice every day, at eight o'clock in the morning, and eight o'clock 
in the evening, with the exception formerly mentional. 
Ther.| Baro. Wind.| Remarks. | Ther.| Baro. Wind. Remarks. 
29.686|M. 64) Wrin, clear,’ 63) [Dullatt. re. 
{ |wind high. jJunis { FE. 64 63} S. ind mod. 
-782)M. 66) WwW Very w. cl.! 17 M. 52) 66) w Wrin.sunsh. 
q G5 wind mod, “VIE. GS} .59: 61 * }wind med. 4 
-786|M. 67} M. 45) Ditto, wind 
67g |Pitto, E. 64 antic. Wbigh attern. 
-965|M. 69) Wm. cl. th.r. M. 46] S59 Shr. all day, 
66 J Chle. lwind mod. E. 58] 60 W high aftr. 
50.204'M. 65 . |Wm. aft. su.! on f IM. 45] Dusit. shrs. 
-269/M. 60) Ditto, wind 25) 58 \Changeable, 
a 6{ -206\E. 569)" brisk. “VUE. 62 56 wind high. 
-199|/M. 60) Ip Vy.wm. sun M. 47) .122|M. 61) ein; 
7{ had mod. 22f E. LOSE. W. Ditto, ditto, 
-204/M. 67 Ditto, wind) on § |M. 46) .2607M. 
-152)M. 66 44) .4A99[M. |Do sit. shrs, 
of -104|E. 69 E, Ditto, ditto. 56] 38 wind high. 
'29.991)M. 74 Ditto, wind § iM. 45) (Rain allday, 
10) 965)E. E. mod.” 254 53) wine mod. 
916M. Dull, sl. sh. IM. 45) .676/M. 61)1,, Jull, ra. aft. 
nf -852\/E. Cole. | ind mod. 264 .6761K. 58 ble. wind’ mod. 
-705|M. 77 Vig yw |Wm. shwry. iM. 50) 65 
12{ -675/E. S. Wel wind high. E. 62} 61g Ditto, ditto, 
13 -469)M. 4 Ww Dull, shwry. 2s { M. 49) .569|M. 65) Cble Clear, cold, 
* 68 brisk. “UE. 62) .684)F. 635 * \wind brisk. 
14 M. 48} .825)M. 68 E Wim. sunsh. 29 { M. 49) .850)M. 62 WwW Cl. sun all d. 
65} .772/E. 6591" {wind mod. “UE. 62) 63 * high. 
47| *656'M. 62 Sry. all day 50) .762)M. G4)! 
4 * Thermometer, after being cleaned, put up on the 14th. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
A THERE has been much complaint from several parts of England of want of rain for 
=, the last month, but the drought has not been so severe in Scotland, where the heat has 
= been lower than was noticed in our last, with dull cloudy weather, and moderate breezes ; i 
q yet in both countries the crops are far from being so bulky as last year, but much ear- ae 
=) lier, and, therefore, likely to ripen thoroughly, and yield well to their bulk. On moist a 
= deep soils the wheat and beans do not appear below an average ; barley and oats, parti- 5 
= ularly the latter, are generally thin and short, and will probably fall much below it. + 
© The earlier varieties of oats, as well as all the other grains, are in the ear in our warmer ay : 
® soils. The hay crop has been light, the clover having failed, partly, perhaps, owing to ye 
= the seed having been badly saved the last two years. Turnips early sown rose unequal- big’ 
| ly in some instances, but, wherever there was moisture in the soil, or where they were a 
» sown immediately before the showers we have had occasionally during the month, the | : 
= plants are regular and vigorous, and the leaves of some of the Swedes already almost y] 4 
reg y 
= meet between the drills. The corn-markets began to start a little about a fortnight ago, he 


| owing, it is said, to the unpromising appearance of the crops in England, and the small 
" quantity of grain sent to the London market of home growth. In Edinburgh market 
™ yesterday, beef and mutton sold at from 6d. to 8d. per pound of 174 ounces; veal 
at 8d. to 9d. ; and lamb per quarter at 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. New potatoes are 2s. per peck 
of 28 pounds ; strawberries 10d., and gooseberries Gd. per pint, of about two Englisl 
quarts. 6th July. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


Potat. Oatmeal. 
ry. | Oats Pease. |———- 
Barley. | Oa Loaf. }jp.peck Bolls|Peck. 
445,27 44659 <3 26 28 8 10 23, 528) 
Suly 153898 44038 27} 26 50) 408 1 
4073144640 Th— — (25 27 50 jmewos. July 7) 427) 1 
Glasgow. 
' Wheat, 210 Ibs. Oats, 264 Ibs. Barley, 320 Ibs. Bus. Pse. Oatmeal} Flour | 
| 1818. Dantzic.|For.red. Americ. |Irish. j Seots.| Ene. Enelish. Seots. Stir. Mea. 140 Ibs. 80 ls. 
44/55 41442 45 [oe a6 |22 25 55 40)29 SI 52] 21 
2440 42155 38/40 42 [20 24/20 25 24 54 58 27 65 
a 1/40 42 [33 38/38 42 | 21120 25 22 2] 58/29 
40 435155 38 | 58 40 [21 27 2 24 25 27 32/22 94 N65 bs 
alkeith. 
Wheat. = | Oatmeal. | 
Bolls. | Prices. | Av. pr. Barley. Vats Pease. Beans. 1818. Per BOM 
s dis. d. s. 5. s. S16 & reg 
June 19 554] 25 45 0 0 155 40919 27 | 28 = 15123 0 250 1 
$20) 298 44 0 137 7 451 57] 1927} 24 oof! 1 
Suly3 738/25 42 6 | 37 4 37] 18 28 99 122 0 1 6 
lO 634/96 45 359 P51 58 20 50 ' 22 Suly 62950 1 | 
London. 
1818. Rye. | Barley. | | 
per qr. | Potat Mick. ‘Boiling.| Grey.| Fine.} 2d. Loaf. 
June 15 Is 92 140 50 30 32 40 44} 50 66 150 G2) 52 63) 40 46 63 60 63 
22) 47 92 50] 50 52 40]59 4551 67450 65! 52 65140 5365 Tol6o 65) 123 | 
29 =| 50 25 41 46) 52 68 [51 G4] 52 65) 40 5865 65] 124 
July © » VOT 4 461/40 48152 G8 152 G2] S58 66150 56 T5165 134 
2 
| Liverpool. 
isis. | Wheat. Onts. Barley. Rye, | Beans, | Pease 
‘ war. +, |-Amer, | 
| ‘ perqr. per qr per qr. 240 Ib. Irish, 196 1b. Eng. jlrish- 
June 149913 41060 73) 48 52 48 50 65 153 55141 
23,9 6 15 104 9 59 7 0 50 48 36 33 33 id 59 is 
50) 9 6 15 104 956 69] 46 50] 48 56]] 50 65 153 5 59 asia 
pe Se ad 20 65 155 55144 46159 45 si 
July lio 0150465 #55 4 50] 54 G2 60 G8 156 5 40 48 ‘3 a 
} 
: All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
i818. | Wht.] Rye. Brley. | Beans lw 
Pease-li Dia Wht.| Rye, Barley. | Oats. |Beans.|Pease. 
4 15) 82 11} 542 9 2155 9153 9134 a) 
21841 52449 0/58 663 5135 111 27/83 3151 0 
O 43 8151 057 052 9 
f Aggregate Average of the Twelve Maritime Districts of FE 


, Bis, 2d. 


= 


54s. 4d. Pease, 53s. 1d. 


«tverage Prices in Scotland for the Four Weeks preceding 15th June. 


Weat, 67s, 11d.—Ryo, 69s. Sd.—Rarl 
ey, ts. 4d.—Oats, 50 
Vatméal, per boll, 26s, B 


ns, 51s, 1 d.—-Peas¢, 


ig, 41s. 1d, 


Importation and Duty are regulated in gaat ales, by which 


Wheat, 85s.—Rye, 52s. 8d.—Barley, 2d.—Oats 
Oatmeal, 0s. Od. Rape Seed 
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1818. ] Register.——Commercial Report, 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLontaL Propuce.—Sugars.—There has been great briskness in the market this 
week, and prices rising. Extensive purchases of Muscovades were made yesterday, and 
at the close of the market an advance of Is. to 2s. per cwt. was fully established. The 
purchases of refined goods last week were considerable ; yesterday the demand became 
brisk and extensive, and prices advanced 2s. per cwt. Molasses sold at 37s. There 
were extensive sales of foreign sugars; 1084 boxes Havannah sold freely and a little 
higher than the late prices by private contract. At the India House, 48,000 bags East 
India descriptions went off “ts. to ds. higher than what had been generally anticipated. 
Coffte.—The sales of late have been on a most extensive scale, and the demand still con- 
tinues. All descriptions of British plantation coftee have risen 7s. to 8s. since Tuesday 
last ; the foreign Us. to $s. ; for St Domingo LiGs. were this forenoon offered, and refus- 
ed. For fine middling Jamaica 147s. has been refused ; good ordinary Jamaica realized 
150s. to 132s. 5 fine ordinary 1$4s., and in one instance 135s. Cotéon.—An extensive 
sale, consisting of nearly 29,000 bags, was brouzht forward by the India Company on 
the 26th June, part of which was withdrawn, and a considerable quantity bought in for 
the proprietors at various prices. ‘Ihe imports into Liverpool the week before last a; 
mounted to 18,023 bags. Ztive.—Owing to the reported failure of the barley and oat 
crops, rice is to-day in demand, and holders asking trom 2s. to 3s. per cwt. advance. 
Rum.—For the same reason rum is greatly inquired after, and the purchases have been 
considerable, at an advance of 2d per gallon. ‘The present stock in the market is 3000 
casks less than last year at the same time, and the demand, particularty for exportation, 
is extensive. 7'vhacco.—There have been no new arrivals of consequence to increase the 
stock ; the demand continues limited, and prices without the slightest alteration. i/s. 
—The prices of southern and Greonland oil continue to improve ; in other oil there is 
little business doing, and prices nominally the same. 

A letter from: Montreal says,—‘* We carry on an extensive trade now with the A- 
mericans. Wast quantities of British goods are smuggled into the United States from 
here. ‘This country, but especially Upper Canada, is in a prosperous way. More than 
20,600 people have settled in that state in the course of last year, including the Ger- 
mans, sent out at the expence of Government, and above 5000 New Englanders, who 
chose rather to cross the Lakes at their back, than travel 800 or 1000 miles to the west 
erm territory, as little unoccupied land is to be got in the old states.” 

EUROPEAN Propuce.—Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The demand for tallow has 
greatly revived, and continues brisk and extensive. In hemp there is little varia- 
tion in the prices in London, notwithstanding a considerable improvement at St Pe- 
tersburgh, where the price had risen to 107 roubles, in consequence of extensive pur- 
chases for the American Government. Flax is without variation. Brandy and Geneva. 
—Brandy has rather given way. In Geneva no alteration. —Ju/y 7. 

Course of Exchange, Loudon, July 7.—Amsterdaim, 37 : 0 B. 2 U. Ditto at sight, 
36: 6. Rotterdam, 11: 8:2 U. Antwerp, 11:11 Ex. M. Agio of the Bank on 
Holland, 2. Hamburgh, $4:5:24 U. Altona, 34: 6:24 Paris, 3 days sight, 
24: 30U. Bourdeaux, 24:50. Frankfort on the Maine, 143 Ex. M. Madrid, 30 
effect. Cadiz, 39 effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 51}. Genoa, 47}. Lisbon, 5%. 
Rio Janeiro, 66. Dublin, 11. per cent. Cork, 11. 

Prices of Gold and Silver per oz—Portugal gold, in coin, L.4: 1:6. Foreign 
gold in bars, L.4: 1:6. New doubloens, L4:0:6. New dollars, L.0: 5: 6. 
Silver in bars, standard, L. 0:5: 5. 

Premiums of Insuraice at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 94.—Cork, or Dublin, 
15s. Od. Belfast, 15s. 94.—Hamburgh, 12s. 8d.—Madeira, 20s—Jamaica, 
Greenland out and home, 34 gs. 

Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from June \7 to July 8, V8i6. 


Jun. 17th. |Jun. 25d. | July Ist. | July Sth. 
Bank stock, .. 279), 2794 2784 
per Cont, sags 78) 78h 783 785 
3 per cent. consols, — 774 
$4 per cent (new. ) 88 B84 
4 per cent. consols, 963 963 96} 965 
per cent. navy annuities 106 
India bonds, 86pr. 89pr.| 90pr. 100pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. 14 16pr.| 14 16pr./13 Lopr. | 19 18pr. 
3d. 15 16pr.| 16 17pr.|15 17pr. | 20 2ipr 
Consols for acct. 794 79} 793 792 
French 5 per cents. OTs GHC. Afr. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—JvuLy 4 
LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPO OL- 
Svear, Muse. 
B. P. Dry Brown, 76 — 77 | 7 
Fine and very fine, | 90 
Ponies — —|— — |109(cwt.) 120 
Sinvle ditto, ..... 120 124 196 |. 
| Small Lumps, . 118 11s 129 104 
Morasses, British, . 37 37 6 | 36 es Bar 
Ord. goed, and fine ord. 116 126 |li4 126 126 
Fine and very fine, — |iso 1158 142 “d 
f Dutch, Triage & very 16 | — 120 | — co 
i Ord. good, & fine ord. ts 129 
St Dowingsy. (24-127 [120 25 |12 — Ge 
Pimenvo (in Pond), — 9 10 10 | — 
Rumléo.P.| 3s Jd 3 3815 3 8 | 3s 2d os 
Branly, . . . . | 98 10} — —|10 0 12 0 Ho 
Geneva, . . . . | 385d —-|3 2 3 3 
Wines, Clar. Ist Growthis. | 50 | — — 0 60 0 ae 
Portugal Red, 48 | — — 18056 0) J La 
Spanish White, . . | 34 53 | — — 25 0 6 0 ‘ 
Madcira, . . «| @ — — | — — | 53 
Locwoop, Jamaica, ./£99 901810 9 O1£85 £8 10 A 
Honduras, . . .. | 10 90/19 0 9 5([815 9 
Campeahy, . . —] 10 1010 0 — 
Keustric, Jamsica,. . . | 12 to} — O12 {£1 £15 
InpiGo, Caraceas fine, . | 9s Gd 11 6 9 — — | 10s Gd Pls 0d 
Honduras Mahogany, | 1 6 Ga} 10 1 8i 151] Is 2d Is 4d 
Tatrow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 74 75 | 74 75 | 78 79 \ 7: q B 
Heup. Riga Rhine, ... | 43 49 | 59 | — — | 49 a 
Petersburgh Clean.» | 47 48}50 | 48 50 | 48 — 
Fiax, Rize Th. & Dr. Ra} 76 ii — | 78 GO q € 
Wrish, . . . . . 186 62 | — 
| Mars, Archangel, . . {100 = — 1105 
BristtLes, Peters. Firsts,| 16016 10! —|— -- 
ASITES, Petersburgh Pearl, | 40 5 = wank oo 
Moritreal ditto, ° 58 — | 56 57 | 54 55 | 58 — 
52 | 50 51 | 49 50 | 54 
— | 30 3i | 40 42 31 33 
Cod, | | — — | 35 — | 36 
ing fine, . 94 105 104 8 0 10{ 10a 
cor, 8} 6 8 4 
CoTrons, Bowed Georgia, | — — | 110};1 81 9 74,1 93 
: - Sea Island, fine, . ol —- {310 40/3 6 3 812 3 3 6 q 
Demerara and Berbice, | — 2° 818 wc 
Maranham, 2 OF 11) 2 O 


| 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between June 15 and 
July 15, 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Aspinall, J. London, stone-mason 
Askham, R. D. Knottingley, York, lime burner 
Attwood, J. Oldbury, Salop, victualler 
Bateman, J. Ashtell, Oxford, maltster 
Beal, T. sen. North Shields, mason 
Brown, W. London, ship-owner 
Bragg. W. A. Rotherhithe Wall, Surrey, ship- 
wright 
Bell, J. and J., Snowdon, Leeds, linen-drapers 
Blowden, J. H. London, gun-maker 
Bailey, T. C. London, warehouseman 
Birch, T. B. Liverpool, earthenware dealer 
Brewer, A. Bath, dealer 
Biss, R. Castle Edin, Durham, copperas-manutfac- 
turer 
Rennet, J. Manchester, woollen-cord manufacturer 
Boardman, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Brindle, R. Leyland, Lancaster, whitster 
Bartlett, J. junior, Beckington, Surrey, dyer 
Benson, J. Birmingham, pocket-book maker 
Brown, W. A. London, merchant 
2urdon, F, and T., Henley in Arden, Warwick, 
drapers 
Cook, S., and E. Goring, Middlesex, upholders 
Framingham, M. London, shoemaker 
Gay, M. L. London, stone-mason 
George, J. London, coach-maker 
Hart, G. Norwich, iron-monger 
Neslam, M. and T., Bolton, linen-drapers 
Heywood, C. Manchester, manufacturer 
Hornsby, T. junior, Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer 
Jackson, G. London, baker 
Joseph, M. London, wine-merchant 
Langlois, J. London, dealer 
Lodge, R. Kirkby, Lousdale, Westmoreland,inn- 
eeper 
Lambden, H., and W. Collins, Gloucester, pin- 
manufacturers 


Mayman, J. Dewsbury, York, innkeeper 

Mackay, C. Liverpool, earthenware dealer 

Mayhew, J. St Osyth, Essex, miller 

Makguckin, H. London, merchant 

Nevison, W. North Shields, draper 

Nicholson, J., and S. Brown, London, pin-manu. 
facturers 

Oliver, P. Cutdown, Plymouth, ship-builder 

Peacock, G. London, baker 

Page, W. Banbury, Oxford, mercer and draper 

Price, W. London, tea-dealer 

Parish, J. and W., Badbrooke, Gloucester, dyers 

Parker, W. London, oilman 

Peart, W. London, printer 

Phillips, J. London, coai-merchant 

Rawlinson, R. Manchester, pawnbroker. 

Roden, E. J. Manchester, merchant, and Chester, 
cotton-spinner 

Shillito, t. Doneaster, innkeeper 

Sayer, R. P, Camberwell, Surrey, money scrivener 

Southall, B. Layster, Hereford, farmer 

Smith, C, Bristol, boot and shoemaker 

‘Taberer, A. Manchester, woollen-cord manufac- 
turer 

Tyas, J. Wakefield, grocer 

Tucker, B. Bristol, dealer 

Vevers, J. Batley, York, cloth merchant 

Walter, J. Bath, cabinet-maker 

Wiench, C. J. London, wine-merchant 

Watts, W. Lower, Morden, Surrey, farmer 

Wicksteed, J. Shrewsbury, starch-maker 

Whaley, T. Packwood, Warwick, coal-merchant 

Wilson, P. Liverpool, farrier 

Woodeson, T. W. London, upholsterer 

Yeates, T. Brodesley Warwick, patten-tye mahu 
facturer, 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between June 15 
and July 15, 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Brown, J. Paisley, cattle-dealer 

Forl ng, J. Glasgow, broker 

Guthrie, RK. Cupar Fife, merchant 

M‘Laren, D. Stirling, merchant 

M‘Niel, A. Greenock, grocer and spirit-dealer 
Ramsay, W. Crossgates, spirit-dealer 


DIVIDENDS. 


Boyd, R. Edinburgh, merchant ; by J. Livingston, 
merchant, there, lst August 

Brown, G. Leith, merehant-tailor; by J. M‘Lean, 
merchant in Edinburgh, Ist August 

Burgess, R. Lerwick, merchant ; by G. Paterson, 
merchant there, Ist January 1819 

Craig, J.jun. Glasgow, shoemaker; by D. Ken- 
nedy, accountant there, 1jth July 


Dickson, G. Edinburgh, late tobacconist ; by J. 
Mitchell, tobacconist there, 13th July 

Hogg, R. late of Edinburgh, merchant, by J. 

Livingston, merchant there, 3d August 

Kerr, Edinburgh, upholsterer ; R. Why- 
tock, merchant there, Sth July 

M‘Allaster and Duncan, Glasgow, merchants ; 
Wy W. Ross, merchant there, 20th July 

M‘Lure, W. Kirkeudbright, merchant; by W. A. 
Roddan, accountant there, 16th July 

Munro, J. Achnacloich, cattle-dealer; by R. Mit- 
ehell, writer in Tain, 15th July 

Russell, D. Glasgow, eabinet-maker; by J. Bryce, 
merchant there, 21st July F 

Russell, D. late of Durie Foundery, Fifeshire, by 
T. Dryburgh, writer at Cupar Fife, 24th July 

Shanks, J. Ceres, brewer; by the trustee at 
Cupar Fife, 12th August 

Smith, W. West Fenton, maltster; by J. Steven- 
son, merchant in Edinburgh, 20th July. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Nov. 1, 1817. AtQuilon, Madras, the La- 
dy of the Rev. Dr James Hutchison, a son. 
May 5, 1818. At Lisbon, the Lady of 
Colonel Archibald Ross, K. T. S. a son. 
16. At Tain, the Lady of Dr Kennedy, 
R..N. a son. 
21. At Clifton, the Lady of Capt. Mudge, 
ef the royal engineers, a daughter. 


29. At Wanstead House, the Lady of 
Long Wellesley, !sq. a daughter. 

June 4, In Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, 
the Lady of Norman Lockhart, Esq. was 
safely delivered of twin boys. 

6. At London, the Lady of the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, a son. . 

8. At Paris, the Lady of Capt. William 
Gordon, royal navy, a daughter. 
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9. At Brighton, Lady Kathrine Halkett, 
a 
1). At Bargaly, the Lady of John Macs 
kic, Esq. of Bargaly, 2 son. 
ll. the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Hugh 
Perey Davidson, a daughter. 
<t Whim, the Lady of Archibald 


the parish of Bel- 
Mr Kobert Gillespy, 
‘aughter. 
Aberdeen, the 
David Sou q- SON. 

15. At Edinburgh, Mrs Capt. Barclay, 
ti. & SON. 

20. In York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Fortescue, a daughter. 

21. At London, the Lady of Captain 
Patterson. of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s lap ( anning, a daughter. 

— At Hampstead, the Lady of John 
Forbes Mitchell, a son. 

— At Largs, the Lady of Capt. Charles 
itope Reid, of his Majesty's ship Driver, 
a son. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mrs Captain Donald 
M‘ Kenzie, a son. 

“4. At Houndwood-house, Berwickshire, 
the Lady of Captain Ceulson, R.N. a 
daughter. 

—- At Pilrig-house, Mrs Balfour of 
son. 

25. Mrs Celm Campbell, (Jura), Buch- 
Street, Glasgow, a son. 

26. At Barbreck,’ Argyllshire, Mrs Capt. 
Campbell, a son. 

30. At London, the Countess of Pal- 
mella, a son. 

Lately, at Malta, the Lady of Captain 
Dundas, his Majesty’s ship ‘Tagus, a 
augiter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Apr’) 18. At Hesket-in-the-Forest, Capt. 
Fergus James Graham, of the Queen’s 
Bays, eldest son of the Rev. Fergus Graham 
ef Arthuret, to Miss James, daughter of 
the Jate W. james, Esq. of Liverpool. 

June 1. At Fulham, Major-General Sir 
Thomas Bradford, K. C. B. to Mary Anne, 
widow of the late Lieut.-Colonel Ainslie, 
ef the 4th dragoons. 

3. At Borrowston Mains, the Rev. Da. 
vid Fleming, minister of Carriden, to Grace, 
enly daughter of Mr John Ross, 

4. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Bennet, 
farmer, Dalkeith, aged 72 years, to Isobel 
Gulan, spinster, daughter of J. Gulan, 
Tranent, aged 17 years. 

5. James Malcolm, Esq. Craigend, se- 
cond son of the late Sir John Malcolm of 
Balbeadie and Grange, Bart., to Helen, 
daughter of Mr James Duncan, Parkhill, 
near Newburgh. 

8, At London, Capel Handbury, Esq: 
ef his Majesty's Royal Scots regiment, 
youngest son of the fate John Handbury 
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of Tottenham, Esq., to Helen, only daugh. 
ter of the late William Franklin, Esq. for. 
merly Governor, Captain-General, and 
Commander in Chief of his Majesty’s pro- 
vince of New Jersey, North America, and 
grand-daughter ef the eelebrated Dr 
Franklin. 

9. At Edinburgh, William Campbell, 
Esq. M. D. surgeon, royal navy, to Fliza- 
beth, second daughter of the deceased Capt. 
Willian Barnett. 

ll. At Mamhead, Devonshire, Dr Mil- 
ler, physician, Exeter, to Ann, daughter 
ef the Right Hen. General Sir George 
Hewitt, Bart. 

— At Tain, Mr Lachlan Ress, free- 
mason, aged 92, to Miss Ann Stewart, aged 
20. 

13. At St James's, Clerkenwell, William 
Milward, of Waterford, Esq., to Anne, 
daughter of William Newport, Esq. of 
Belmont, near Waterford, and niece of the 
Right Hon. Sir John Newpert, Bart. 

id. At Kingston, East Lothian, Daniel 
Rowland, Ksq. of Saxonbury Lodge, Sus- 
scx, to Catherine Erskine, daughter of the 
late Pelham Maitland, Esq. 

16. At London, the Duke of Leinster, 
to the youngest daughter of the Karl of 
Harrington. The Prince Regent attended 
in person to give away the bride. 

— At Aberdour-house, Captain William 
Marshall, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s scrvice, to Miss Jane Huntly 
Gordon. 

18. At Edinburgh, William Ogilvie, 
Esq. younger of Chesters, Roxburghshire, 
to Miss Alexina, younger daughter of the 
late Alexander Falconer, sq. of Wood- 
cotepark. 

— At Lesbury, Northumberland, An- 
drew Gibson, Esq. M.D. Hon. East India 
Company’s Establishment of Bombay, to 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Annett of Alnmouth, Esq. 

— Robert G. Baillic, Esq. of Culter- 
allers, to Anna, youngest daughter of the 
late Menzies Baillie, Esq. 

2%. At Elie, Fife, Andrew Milne, Esq- 
of Baltilly, to Jane, daughter of the late 
James Burgess, Esq. merchant, Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina. 

24. MrJohn Duguid Milne, Advocate in 
Aberdeen, to Miss Jessie Cumming, Bridge 
of Don. 

25. At Edinburgh, Richard Duffin, Esq- 
to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late Edward Wilson, Esq. of Lewisham, 
in the county of Kent. 

26. At Catharine Bank, Patrick Gilles- 
pie, M. D. Leith, to Janet Foggo Ireland, 
second daughter of the Rev. Dr Ireland, 
North Leith. 

29. At Sanquhar, Henry Hardie, Esq- 
M. D. of Manchester, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the late Robert Whigham, Esq: 
of Halliday Hill, Dumfries-shire, 
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29. At Ayr, the Rev. George Bell, of 
Longformacus, to Mrs Elizabeth Watson. 

July 1. At Biggar, Mr Thomas Calder, 
of Westbarns distillery, East Lothian, to 
Jean, third daughter of James Hamilton, 
Esq. of Badensgill. 

— At Dundee, John Maxwell, Esq. late 
ef Jamaica, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Rev. Mr James Stormonth of Kin- 
clune, minister of Airly. 

3. Berkeley Buckingham Smith Stafford 
ef Maine, in the county of Louth, Esq. to 
Anne Tytler, daughter of Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Patrick Tytler. 

6. James Spence, Esq. Broughton Place, 
Kdinburgh, to Margaret, daughter of the 
late Thomas Hughan, Esq. of Airds. 

Lately, at Leith, John Scott, sq. of 
Leghorn, to Jane, daughter of the late 
Join Newton, Esq. of Currichill. 

Harbourne Gibbes Straghan, Esq. of the 
island of Barbadoes, to Miss Johnston, 
eldest daughter of the late Join Jolmston, 
Ksq. of Manchester. 

At Barbadoes, Lieutenant-Colonel S. H. 
Berkeley, of the 16th regiment, Deputy 
Adjutant-General to the Forces in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands and Co- 
lonies, to Elizabeth, daughter of W. Mur- 
ray, Ksq. of Bruce Vale. 

At River, Mr John Lord, aged 81, to 
Mrs Taylor, aged 70. The person who 
gave the damsel away was $2, and of the 
bride maids one was $1, the other 92. 

At London, John Clayton Freeling, Esq. 
second son of Francis Freeling, Esq. of the 
General Post Office, to Mary, third daugh- 
ter of the late Edward Coxe, Esq. of Hamp- 
stead Heath. 

At Gibraltar, Thomas James Kirkpatrick, 
Esq. Malaga, to Carlotta, second daughter 
ef William Kirkpatrick, Esq. 

At Malaga, Cipiano Palatox, Count Je- 
va, to Mariquita Malvina, eldest daughter 
ef William Kirkpatrick, Esq. Malaga. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 13, 1817. At Jaulnah, in the 37th 
year of his age, Captain Ludovick Grant, cf 
the 2d battalion of the Ist (Royal) regiment. 

Nov. 1. At Hazarabaugh, in Bengal, 
after giving birth to three daughters, one 
et whom only survives her, the Lady of 
Lieutenant Charles Rogers, of the Rham- 
gur battalion. 

Dec. 14. At Cawnpore, Captain John 
Stuart Schnell, of the Bengal Army, Com- 
missariat Department. 

Jan. 6, 1818. At Bombay, David White, 
Esq. second Member of the Medical Board 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

14, Killed, at Ceylon, Lieutenant John 
M‘Laine, of the 73d regiment, second son 
of the late Murdoch M‘Laine, Esq. of 
priate when commanding a party of 

regiment opposed to the insurgents. 

March 2% In the neighbourhood of 
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London, Mrs Captain Mackenzie, Ross- 
shire militia. 

31. On his passage from Madras to 
England, after a period of 42 years public 
service in India, in the 63d year of his age, 
Major-General Sir John Chalmers, K.C.B. 
Colonel of the 17th regiment Madras na- 
tive infantry. 

May 10. On his passage from Leith to 
Aberdeen, Captain James Stevenson, (Ist. 
of the royal navy. 

11. Lost overboard the Neptune packet, 
on his passage from Ostend to London, 
Lieutenant John M‘Arthur, half-pay 79th 
regiment, or Cameron Highlanders, eldest 
son of Mr John M‘Arthur, Esq. Paymas- 
ter of that regiment. 

17. At Pulrossie, in Sutherland, on the 
Ist ult. Mrs Duncan M‘Gregor, aged 74; 
and on the 17th, Mr Duncan M‘Gregor, 
tacksman of that plaee, aged 78.—This 
venerable and happy couple lived together 

years. 

18 At London, James King, Esq. of 
Millbank, in the 18th year of his age. 

21. At Rome, in the 46th year of his 
age, George Montagu, sixth Farl ‘of Sand. 
wich. His Lordship married, in July 1804, 
Lady Louisa Lowry Corry, only child of 
Armar Lowry, late Earl of Belmore, by 
Lady Henrietta, one of the daughters of 
John, second Earl of Buckinghamshire, by 
whom he has left one son (now Earl of 
Sandwich) and two daughters, all infants. 

— At Friendville, Mrs Shirefs, wife of 
the Rev. Dr Shirefs. 

— At Southerton, near Kirkcaldy, John 
Douglas of Pinkerton. 

22. At Ham Common, Surrey, Han- 
nah, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair of Ulbster, Bart. 

— At Peak Hill, Waltham Abbey, Cap- 
tain Richard Dale, of the &4th regiment 
of foot. 

23. In Portman Street, London, Dr 
William Ord, late of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service, Madras Establishment. 

‘— At Ayr, Major William Montgo- 
merie, late of the 37th regiment of foot, 
aged 87. He was one of the few surviv- 
ing heroes who fought at the battle of 
Minden, at which he commanded the 
grenadier company of the above regiment. 

24. At Siston, in England, aged 100, 
Kichard Kew, a pauper.—He livéd to be 
grandfather to a grandfather, being five 
generations. 

— At Newton-upon-Ayr, Lieutenant 
Jobn Ferguson, late of the 65th regiment, 

ed 89. 

‘coe At Edrom House, George Logan, 
Esq. of Edrom. 

25. At the Retreat, near Exeter, Alex- 
ander Kelso, son of Alexander Hamilton, 
Ksq. of the Retreat, Devonshire, and of 
Hullerhizst, in the county of Ayr, aged 

years. 
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25. At Portobello, Mrs Blackwood of 
Pitreavie. 

26. Ludovick M‘Bean, Esq. of Toma- 
tin, aged 79 years. 

2%. At Vienna, in his 83d year, the cele- 
brated Baron Thugut—He was not of 
noble extraction, and owed his rise in life 
entirely to his own personal merit. 

— At Kilrenny manse, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Duncan, minister of that parish. 

— At Havre, Alexander, second son 
of William Oliver, Esq. younger of Dinla- 
byre. 

sie: Mr Thomas Kay, late bookseller in 
the Strand, London. 

30. At Ardrossan, Archibald Ewing, 
Esq. late of Glasgow. 

$1. At Montrose, Dr James Ross, phy- 
sician. 

— At London, Anne Lady Murray, 
widow of the late Sir John Murray, Bart. 
ef Blackbarony. 

June 2. At Cockenzie, Roberta, youngest 
daughter of the late Robert Cathcart of 
Drum, W. S. 

— At Cornhill, Sir Francis Blake, 
Bart. of Twizel Castle and Tilmouth, aged 
61. 

— James Cobb, Esq. Secretary to the 
Hon. East India Company—a gentleman 
eminently distinguished for his literary at- 
fainments, as displayed in the operas of the 
Haunted Tower, the Siege of Belgrade, 
&c. Ke. 

4. Mr William Watson, of Capel Street, 
Dublin, one of the oldest and most respect- 
able booksellers in Ireland. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Elder, 
younger son of the late John Elder, Esq. 
Depute-clerk of Session. 

5. At Haddington, David Gourlay, Esq. 

— At Culdees Castle, Mrs Drummond, 
wife of Lieut.-General James Drummond 
of Drummawhance. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant John 
Douglas of the royal invalids, aged 84 
years, 62 of which he was in his Majesty’s 
service. He served under General Wolfe 
at the taking of Quebec. 

— At Manor House, Old Windsor, in 
the 68th year of his age, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Sir William Osbourne Hamilton, &c. 
&c. many years Governor of Heligoland. 

— At Kelso, in his 64th year, Mr Wil- 
liam Smith, writer, and for a considerable 
period chief magistrate of Kelso. 

— At Kilmarnock, Mrs George Young, 
in the Y4th year of her age. 

_—~ At Cornharrow, Mr W. Ramsay, in 
his 63d year. 

6. At Burntisland, Mr John Thomson, 
in the 89th year of his age. 


7- At Brussels, Mrs Creevy, wife of 
Thomas Creevy, Esq. M. P. ' 


9. At Inverary, in the 48th year of his 
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age, Sir Humphrey Trafford Campbell of 
Asknish, Sheriff-Depute and Convener of 
Argyllshire. 

4, At Hermiston, Miss Newton of Cur. 
riehill. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mr David Mill, 
youngest son of Thos. Mill, Esq. of Blair. 

11. At Edinburgh, Francis Napier, Esq. 
W. S. eldest son of the late Major-Gene. 
ral the Hon. Mark Napier. 

— At Cortachy Castle, the Countess of 
Airly. 

— The Right Hon. Viscountess Al- 
thorpe. 

— At London, of a mortification of his 
stomach, the Right Hon. John Hiley Ad- 
dington, brother of Lord Viscount Sid. 
mouth. 

12. At Exmouth, aged 76, Lord New- 
ark, the lineal descendant of General Da- 
vid Lesslie, the first Baron Newark, who 
commanded the Scots forces, under Charles 
II. at the battle of Worcester. His 
Lordship was Colonel of the 3d regiment 
of Buffs, and Aide-de-camp to his Majesty 
for many years. 

— At Inverness, in the GOth year of his 
age, Robert Nicholson, Esq. late Adjutant 
of the Inverness recruiting district. 

13. At Errogie, Stratherick, in the 24th 
year of her age, Mrs Jane Gollan, spouse 
of John Gollan, Esq. of Flemington. 

— At Arbroath, Mr James Ramsay, 
merchant, in the 79th year of his age, and 
the oldest merchant there. 

14. At Edinburgh, John Gordon, Esq. 
M.D. 

— At Canaan Park, near Edinburgh, 
Mr Ralph Hardie, writer in Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Adam Moncrieff, 
son of the late Rev. Alexander Moncrieft, 
Muckhart. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Harvey of Braco. 

15. At Cornbarrow, Mr Alexander 
Gibson, at the advanced age of 94. 

X — At Gogar Bank, Cumberland Reid, 
sq- 

17. At London, John Elford, Lieuten- 
ant-General of St John’s, Newfoundland, 
and formerly of the 51st regiment. 

— At Gourdie, David Kinloch, Esq. of 
Gourdie, aged 82 years. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Cornelius Todd, 
merchant. 

18. At Underwood, Mr George Mac- 


— At Stranraer, in the 90th year of 
his age, Mr James Carnochan, late pare- 
chial schoolmaster there. He was an elder 
in the Church of Scotland for upwards of 60 
years, filled the office of session-clerk for 
nearly that period, and that of presby-. 
tery clerk for 50 years. 

— At Armonoch of Parton, Mrs Jane 
Dalrymple. 
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